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Seſſion of Phan: | Dedlining Apa of 25 
- Whags.." High Debates reſpecbing the Army. King 
compelled to part with his Ditch Guards, Aﬀtirs 
of the Eaft India Company. Reſignation: of ibe 
Earl of Orford. Bill for appropriating | the Iriſh 
For feitures. Diſmiſſion of the Duke of Leeds. 
| Afairs of Scotland. Intrigues of France" at the" 
Court of Madrid. Second Treaty of Partition. 
" Reſentment of the Court of Madrid. Tories re- 
inflated in Adminiftration. Piracy of Had. Ma- 
 lignant Accuſations againft\ Lord Somers. Severe 
Penal Act againſt the Papifts. Eaft India Aﬀairs. 
Bill to treat concerning a Union.” Report relative © 
10 Triſh i at " of Refumption. Diſmiſ= 


vor. 11. ; fron 


fun of Lord Somers. Aſpuirr of Scotland. State of - 
Europe. Treaty of Travendahl. Death of the 
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Duke of Glocefter. Demiſe of the King of Spain. 
Violation of the ſecond Treaty of Partition by 
France. Its political Conſequences. Seffion of Par- 


Lament. Predontinance of the Tories. Debates 


reſhecting the Spaniſh Succeſſion. High Demands 


of the Maritime Powers. The Lords Portland, 
Orford, Somers, and Halifax impeached. Adt of 
Settlement.” Angey Diſputes between the Two 
Houſes. Kentiſh: Petition. Proceedings of the 
Convocation, Second Grand Alliance. Military 


Tranſactious in Italy. Death of King James II. 

Recognition of the Pretender by France. Depar- 
ture of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. Reſentment of the 
Ex Nation. - Whigs regain their Aſcendency 
- and Popularity. Seffion of Patliament.. Ener- 


+ getic.. Speech of tbe King. Bill to attaint the 
We Bill of Abjuration,  Hlneſs and 8 
88 * 1 * — i | 


HE King ea not to England, till the 
month of December 1698, and the Nation 


— not well pleaſed that their Sovereign, now 

that the war was terminated, ſhould continue to 

| paſs fix months of the year upon the Continent— 
the greater part of it ſpent, as was well e in 
indolent retirement at Loo. 


. Parliament, which had hon originally 
| #4 convened 


K. WILLIAM Il. " 


convened ſor the 27th inten bud. been 
ſomewhat trifled with, aſter aſſembling in town, by 
ſhort. and repeated. prorogations ; and at laſt met 
December the 6th, in a humour not very placid. 


Various cauſes concurred to irritate and inflame 
the minds of the People and of the Parliament 
at this period, and to depreſs the credit of the 
Whigs; amongſt which the chief was the un- 
conſtitutional attempt made in the laſt ſeſſion to 
maintain and perpetuate a ſtanding army in time 
of peace. The next in magnitude was the re- 
cent eſtabliſhment of the Scottiſh Mercantile 
Company, which continued to excite great and 
increaſing alarm in the commercial world. The 
third was the erection of a new Eaſt India Com- 
pany; by which the Tories were beyond meaſure 
exaſperated, and which they took infinite pains to 
repreſent as an inſtance of unparalleled partiality 
and oppreſſion on the part of the Whigs. The 
choice made by the Commons of Thomas Lyttle- 
ton as Speaker was nevertheleſs conſidered as a 
favorable omen * the Court; but the inſerence 
The Kiog- in his ſpeech el urged to the | 
Parliament, as a matter which demanded their im- 
mediate conſideration, what force ought to be 
maintained at ſea and land, this year, © To pre- 
ſerve,” ſaid the Monarch, © to England the weight 
andi influence it has at. preſent on the councils and 
8 affairs 
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affairs 'abboad; it will be requiſite Europe — 1 
ſee you will not be wanting to yourſelves!” The 
indiſereet conduct of the King in retaining a mi- 
tary force ſo much larger than the laſt Parliament 
bad voted or provided for, could not in the diſeuſ- 
ſion of this ſpeech remain longer unacknowledged: 
and the reſentment, or rather rage, of the Com- 
mons inſtantaneouſly broke out in a very unufual 
manner. Omitting to return any anſwer or ad- 
dreſs whatever to the Throne, they proceeded to 
_ paſs a reſolution, ( that all the land- forces in Eng- 
liſh pay, exceeding 7000 men, and thoſe conſiſting 
of his Majeſty's natural born ſubjects, be forthwith | 
diſbanded.” * If,” ſaid Sir Charles Sedley, ſpeaking 
in ſapport of the reſolution; we are true to our- 
ſelves, theſe are enow; if not, 100,000 are too few;” 
The Miniſters, ſeeing the temper of the Houſe; 
vould not venture to oppoſe the torrent; and the 
Bill founded upon the reſolation paſſed almoſt 


wWfthout debate. Nothing could exceed the mor- 


tification and chagrin manifeſted by the King upon 
this occaſion," It is even affirmed that he harbored 
ſerious thoughts of abandoning 'the Government 
to'a Regency nominated by Parliament, and fixing 
his reſidence in Holland: and there is extant a a 
Speech, which it is pretended he had reſolved to 
make to the two Houſes on announcing to tbem 
his intention. But this poeviſh and ſplenetic idea, 
if it was ever entertained, was almoſt as ſoon re- 
a 3 | Ns Ma 


K. WILLTANT I. 10182 . 


— Lord Sunderland, 0 knew üb. 
man nature too well to give eaſy credit to fuch 
ſurmiſes, on dan wiel that the King threat- 
ened to throw up the Crown, exclaimed! 155 farcaf- 
tic.contempt; Does he o? ITbete Tm Pom. 
broke” —meaning the Earl of Pembroke who is 
as good a'block Fo ds a King can be cut out 
we will ſend for him, and make him our King ! 
On the iſt of February 1699 the King went 10 | 
thi Houſe of Lords, and gave the royal aſſent to 
the Bill, according to his own declaration, 4 a5 
ſoon as he underſtood it was ready.” At the ſame 
time he expreſſed his opinion in a Speech to both | 
Houſes, that there was great hazard in breaking | 
ſuch a number of troops, and his chagrin at the. 
removal of thoſe guards which had come'over with > 
him to their aſſiſtance, and who had copftantly 
attended him in all the actions whereim he Bad 
been engaged. But as nothing could be ſo fatal 
as any diſtruſt or jealouſy between him and his 
People, he had for that reaſon alone been induced 
to paſs, the Bill: and he deſired not to be con- 
ſidered as reſponſible for its conſequences.” * The 
Houſe. of Commons were now ſo far gratiſied as 
to preſent an Addreſs to the King, acknowledging 
themſelves < ſenſible. of the difficulties he had 
undertaken, the labors he had ſuſtained; and the 
| hazards he had run in reſcuing they How pope 


ih W Tindal, vol: is; p. 46% KB. FRalght 
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and arbitrary power, reſtoring their liberties, and 
giving peace and quiet to Chriſtendom ; and. aſſur- 
Ing him that they would on all occaſions ſtand by 
and affift him in the preſervation of his ſacred per- 
| fon and ſupport of his Government, againſi all bis 
enemies whatſoever.” 
On this apparent return of good humour, the 
85 King made an ultimate effort to ſoſten the moſt 
rigid and painful olauſe of the act, by a royal wmeſ- 
ſage written with his own hand, delivered to the 
Commons by Lord Ranelagb, couched in the fal- 
| lowing terms : © His Majeſty is pleaſed to let the | 
Houſe know, that the neceſſary preparations are 
made for tranſporting the guards who came with 
bim to England; and that be intends to ſend them 
away immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration. to 
him, the Hauſe be diſpoſed to find a way for con- 
tinuing them longer in his ſervice, which his Ma- 
jeſty would take very kindly.“ Far from com- 
plying with a requeſt ſo natural and reaſonable, 


' the Houſe of Commons in a flame inflantly re- 


ſolyed upon an Addreſs to the King, on a divifion 
ef 175 to 156 voices, declaring “ their unſpeak- 
able grief that his Majefty ſhould. be advifed to 
Propoſe any thing to which they could not copſent 
with due regard to that Conſtitution which. his 
Majeſiy came over ta reſtore; and. ſo often expoſed 
his royal perſun to preſerve—and did in his graci- 
ous Declaration promiſe, that all N foreign 
: 1 ſorecs 


ſorces * ſhould: hs 8g 
back.“ This was certainly a moſt; ungracious | 
mode of reminding the King of his graciotis Do- 
claration, and ſuvored much more of faction than 
of patriotiſm. To this intemperate Addreſs the 
King made a ol and judicious reply, © exprefling 
his entire confidence in the affectious of his Peo- 
ple, and repelling with firmneſs the inſinuation that 
his wiſh to retain his native guards aroſe from any 
aan of the attachment of his Engliſh ſubjects.” lt 
The King faw and indignantly felt; nevet I 
how eager and inceſſant were the efforts of many 
individuals to traduce his character, and embarraſs 
the meaſures of his Government. In a confidential 
— written by him at this period to Rouvigny 
Earl of Galway, he fays, © T ſee you are uneafy 
at the proceedings of the Parliament here. I think 
you have tob much cauſe to be ſo- It is not to be 
conceived how people here are ſet againſt the 
foreigners. Tou will eafily judge on won this 
reflects. My meaſures muſt be regulated accords 
ing as things go in the Parliament, of which there 
is no being ſure till the ſeſſion is over, There is 
a ſpirit of ignoratice and malice e e be- | 
yond conception,” — 
The Tories, Bading their irength, now pro- 
ceeded to exhibit other proofs of their diſcontent 
and diſſatisfaction. With a view to caft a refler- 
U on the tolerant ſpirit- of the preſent Whig 
B * . Miniftry 
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Miniſty, an àddreſs vas preſented to the King, 
complaining of the baldneſs with which} from his 
Majeſty's amexampled. clementy,” the Papiſts bad of 
late frequented the metropolis and all places: df 
puplio reſort: and beſecehing his Majeſty. to iſſue 
bis Royal, Proclamation n then z Which the 
King promiſed to do. t ttt einen 957304 £16 
Seeing the contplesion 'of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Old Eaſt India Company were enecuraged 
to preſent a petition to the Houſe, praying, < that, 
their, eaſe, might be taken into conſideration, ; and 
Houſe, would make ſome proviſion that 
their; Corporation: might ſubliſt for the reſidue of 
the term, of 2 years. granted by his. Majeſty's 
Charter: and that ſuch farther confiderations might 
be had for the Petitioners relief, and for the pre- 
ſeryation of the Eaſt India Trade to England, as, 
ſhould be thought meet.” This petition. was favor-, 
ably received, and u Bill ordered by the Houſe to 
be brought in . thereupon. Some of the more 
warm and injudicious partiſan f the Company 
launched into an high ſtrain o invective againſt 
the. late Eaſt India Bill and its promoters; and 
even. ventured to aſſert, that they were not bound, 
to maintain the votes and to keep up the credit of 
the former Parliament. But the Houſe wiſelyß 
conſidered, that vaſt ſums Had been adyanced and 
expences incurred by the proprietors of the New. 
Stock, i in conſequence of the Act recently paſſed. 


| 

| 
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mentary. faith would, be. cubvected, nd: he. public, 
confidence would be (inevitably loſt, The Bill theres 
fore was not ſuffered to proceed to afecend.r | 
The firſt {ymptom, of the decline and fall of the 
Whig 990 dry had already. appeared in the refig- 
nation of the Earl, of, Sunderland, whole, ſagacity, 
ſoreſaw, and whoſe caution: had. avoided, the ap- 
1 danger. Had that þ N obleman eontinued, 
iniſtration „he would bare been undoubtedly, 
105 on object of attack. But the ſtorm ,now: fell, 
upon the Earl, of. Ortord, who had been ſeveral, 
years.; at the bead both, of the. Adwiralty;a and Navy. 
| Departments. It had tranſpired, that the Auditors, 
of the. Impreſts, had d declined paſſing his Lordſhip's. 
accounts, for want of ſufficient, vouchers... And it 
Was alſo affirmed, that bis Lordſhip had unneceſ- 
farily retained avaſt ſum of money in his, hands, to 
the prejudice of the ſeamen and to his own, private: 
advantage. The Houſe called therefore for the ſaid 
accounts; from which it appeared that there re- 
mained a balance in the bands of the Earl of Or. | 
ford, as Treaſurer of. the Navy, of 460,000]. of 
which the Earl declared 15 380,000], Was then, 
in a courſe. of payment, But, the object of the 
Houſe was, not to inveſtigate but to cenſure ; and 
they preſented a violent Addreſs to the T brone, 
2 * complaining of LS a. of the public, 
1 N ſervice 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the introduction of new and unneceffary 


-of the want of regular vouchers and 
finally declaring, that the offices of Firſt Com- 
miffioner of the Admiralty and Treafurer of the 


Nay were indonfiſtent and ought not to be exe- 
|  euted by the ſame perſon” The King affured 


them that it was his defire that all ſorts of miſma- 


nagements and irregularities ſhobld be prevented 


or redreffed; and that their” Addreſs ſhould be 


taken into cane. But the Earl of Orford 
did not chooſe to riſque any farther conteſt with 
the Houſe of Commons, and reſigned his employ- 


ments. He was ſucceeded in the Admiralty by 
the Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman wholly un- 
acquainted with fea affairs ; and the Tories were 


diſappointed in their views of advancing Sir George 


Rooke to that important poſt—a naval officer of 
High reputation, and ſtrongly attached to the party 


In oppoſition. 


A moſt ſenſible and bitter nortification was gin 
in reſerye for the King: By a Bill ſent up from the 
Commons to the Lords ſome years fince, attaint- 
ing the Triſh who had been in arms againſt the 
Government, their eſtates by law confiſcated to the 


Crown were applied to the payment of the public 
_ debts; leaving only a power to the King to diſ- 


poſe of the third part of them. This Bill met with 
much oppoſition i in the Upper Houſe: many peti- 


tions 


, 4 


its preſent ſlate; They annexed thereſore a clauſe 


of this proviſion, being compelled to paſs the clauſe 
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tions were prefopted essen King, wbo 
was impatient to embark; for the Continent, en- 
gaged that nothing ſhould. be done by him in pre- 
judice of the Bill till the Parliament had an oppor- 
tunity of ſettlirig the bufineſß . But the next ſec- 
fion, and ſeveral ſucceeding ſeſſions, paſſing over 
without any parliamentary revival or even mention 
of the Bill; the King thought bimſelf at liberty 
to exerciſe bis prerogative to its ſull extent, by 


making grants of the whole ol the forfeited eftates. 
But this angry and jealous Houſe of Commons 


were determined that the matter ſhould not reſt in 


to the Land- tax Bill, appointing ſeven commiſſioners 
to take an account of the eſtates forſeited in Ireland, 
in order to their being applied in aid of the publio 


ſervice. When the Bill was tranſmitted to tho 


Lords, they found themſelves, to their great dii- 
content, precluded from entering into the merits 


without alteration as conſtituting part of a Money 


Bill. But a proteſt was entered upon the Journals 


expreſſive of their Lordſhips' difapprobation of this 
procedure : © ſt. Becauſe the clauſe in queſtion 


compriſed a matter foreign to the Bill; and 2dly, 


Becauſe. the practice of zacking clauſes of this natures 
to Money Bills was contrary to the ancient me- 
thod of proceeding in Parliament, ſubverſive of the 
freedom of debate, and derogatory to the * 


leges 
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paſſed the Lords, received from the King 'a* moſt 
reluclant aſſent; and on the 4th May, 1699, the 
Parliament was prorogued, and the King and bis 
-Minifters'relieved, for a 1 Hou 1 their i 2 eg 
and unwelcome control. | _ 
BY Immediately" after the #iſing g of Parliament ins 


farther alterations were made in order to conciliate 
and-pratify the Tories. The Duke of Leeds, who 
hat funk into infignificance and contempt ſince 
the diſcovery of his India peculations, was now. 
diſiniſſed from his poſt of Preſident of the Council; 


Which was given to the Earl of Pembroke; and 
the Privy Seal, relinquiſhed by this nobleman, was 


configried to Lord Lonſdale. The Duke of Shrewf: 


bury, who diſliked the fatigues and was indifferent 
to the einoluments of office, reſigned without re- 
luctance the Seals of Secretary of State to the Earl 


of Jerſey: but towards the cloſe of the year he 


accepted the place of Lord Chamberlain. This 
nobleman was ſo diſtinguiſhed by the generoſity 


of his diſpoſition and the faſcination of his man- 


ners, that he was generally known by the appella- 


tion of King of Hearts.” He was fa by the 


_ King to be the only man of whom both Whigs 


and Tories agreed to ſpeak well. Though per- 


ſonally diſintereſted, his applications for his friends 
were ſo numerous, that the King one day, in the 


ſpirft of told him © to ſet down. all his 


1 1 t | demands 


— 


* 


* 
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. whole kingdom would ſatisfy them. iel. 
Previous to his departure for Holland the King 
wrote to the Earl of Galway, whom he had long 
honored with his intimate friendſhip, complaining 
in ſtrong terms of the vexations he! had been made 
to endure in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Para ' 
liament.. lt is not poſſible. (ſaid. he) to be more 
ſenſibly touched than J am, at nat being able to. 
do more for the poor. refugee: officers who- bave 
ſerved me with ſo much zeal and fidelity. 1 am 
afraid the Goo God will puniſh the ingratitude 
of this Nation. I fear the Commiſſion given 
here: by the Commons for the inſpection: of the 
forſeitures, will give you a great deal of trouble, 
and me no leſs the next winter. Aſſuredly on all 
ſides my patience is put to the trial. I am going 
to breathe a little beyond ſea, in nen Come; 
back as ſoon as poſſible.” 04 19 0 ol a ah et 
| Notwithſtanding the numerous Wappen | 
and diſcouragements which the Scottiſn Company: . 
bad ſuſtained, and the utter improbability of final 
ſucceſs in their projects ſuch was their reluctance 
to be awakened from their airy dreams, thãt they 
had in the courſe of the preceding year ſent to ſea : 
two large ſhips out of four which they had cauſed: 
to be built at Hamburg, and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, | 
freighted with divers commodities the growth or: 
e eee and about 1 200 adverts . 
Dotd - turers 
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5 turers on board, furniſhed with all things neceflary 
ſor the eſtabliſhment of a colony. But their in- 
- diſeretion was no leſß conſpicuous than their ill- 
fortune. The ſpot fixed upon for this ſettlement 
vs the Iſthmus of Darien, a- territory fituated 
in the heart. of the Spaniſh Empire in America, 
- fom time immemorial claimed, and in part oe- 
eupied, by Spain to the excluſion of every other 
European Power; and which, if their avarice had 
ſuffered their reaſon to operate, the Scottiſh pro- 
_ jeRtors muſt be ſenſible that the Court of Madrid 
would reſent and W as a _—_ encroachment 
upon their rights. 
In the month of October 1698, eee 
GoLven Is LAN on the Coaſt of Darien ; but the 
wWuantz and miſeries, the difficulties and dangers 
they bad to encounter, ſoon diſpoſed them to 
think more of a deliverance than an eftabliſhment, 
This intelligence was no ſooner received in Eng- 
land, than the Earl of Seafield, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, who bad hitherto] abſtained from 
replying to the repreſentations of the Company, 
inſormed them, by order from the King, * that, 
there being accounts of the arrival of the ſhips 
belonging to the Company on the Coaſts of Ame- 
rica, and the particular deſign not being commu- 
nicated to his Majeſty, he'therefore delayed to give 
an anſwer till be had received certain information 
aden n The * this no- 
| | e 
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ſed to Lord Seafield ie that their- -ſhips had 
reached their deſtination at Golden Iſland on the 
Coaſt of Darien—and had obtained, by treaty with 
the natives, a tract never before in the poſſeſſion 
of any Europeans.“ But though the Scottiſh 
Directors had been guilty of the extreme impru- 
dence of attempting a permanent ſettlement in tho 
centre of the Spaniſh Empire without the per- 
miffion, it could not be long concealed from the 
knowledge, of the Executive Government. And 
by the poſitive orders of the King, Sir William 
Beeſton, Governor of Jamaiea, iflued a procle- 
mation early in April 1699, importing that his 
Majeſty was nat informed of the deſigns of the | 
Scots in relation to Darien ; which being contrary 
to the treaties ſubſiſting between his Majeſty and 
bis Allies, he ſtrictly charged and oommanded 
all his Majeſty's ſubjocts, that upon no pretones 
whatever they ſhould hold any correſpondence with 
the Scots aforeſaid, or: give them any afliſtance, 
under pain of ſuffering the effects of his Majeſty's 
rigs diſpleaſure. This was a meaſure, however 

harſh, very ſeaſonable and neceflary ; for, in the 
month of May following, the Marquis de Canales, 
Miniſter Reſidentiary of Spain, preſented to the 
Court of London a Memorial, remonſtrating in the 
| ſtrongeſt and moſt reſentful terms againſt the Da- 
rien ſettlement ; which, the Memorialiſt declared, 
the King his maſter regarded, not merely as a 
ang 


po 
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„ 


* 


of a f Eicndith) „ but a8 a rupture of the al 


his Catholic Majeſty could not expect ſuch iuſülts 
and boftflities to be committed 'by*the fabjeAs 
of the King of England, without cduſe bf pretext, 
in the heart of his dotnimons; and that all the King 

| his mater deſired was to Have his extreme ſenſi- 
bility of a Procedure io unjuſt repreſented to his 


Majetty, for he would take ſuch meaſures concern” 


ing them as he ſhould fee convenient.“ To this 
Memorial the 'orders already ſent to the Goterit 


of ' Jamaita furniſhed a ſatisfactory reply. 88 


The Englith Par] ment, perceiving, doubtleſs; 
the approaching inevitable ruin of the Scottiſn 
Colony, did not deign in the courſe of the laſt 
ſelſion to make it the ſubject of their animadver- 


fon. Nothing but misfortune had attended this 


ill-fated and extravagant project. Of the thips ſent 


out with flores and reinforcements, one took fire 
by. accident, and a ſecond was wrecked near Car- 
thagena, the cargo confiſcated; and the crew-ſent to 
priſon. | Thoſe. who reached the deftined' ſhore, 


finding their expeAations wholly blaifed! were 


wrought | up to a pitch” of inſubordination and ani- 
moſity, which utterly diſqualified them from adopt- 
ing any rational means either of ſubſi ſtence or de- 
ſence, In fine, ſeeing their inability to reſiſt the 
force which the Spaniards were preparing't to bring 
againſt Wet, they thought proper to ſign a capi- 


tulation, 


lance Tubliſting 1 between the two Crowns. "That 
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8 tulatidn, and entirely to \ eviiduate the Spanifh Coat, 
after the ithnenſe Wage incurred in the bett. 
five equipments and preparations of the Company, 
who were, however reluctantly, at length compelled 
to open their eyes, when their invintible obſtinacy 
in folly hall leſt them nothin 8 to contemplate | but 
their own beggary, bankruptcy and ruin. cps 
In the month of September i699, while they 
908 yet unappriſed of the cataſtrophe of this tra- 
gie drama, the Company had tranſmitted an Ad- 
dreſs to the Throne, complaining of the injuries 
they had received and the miſchiefs they had fill 
to apprehend from the Spaniards ; and beſeeching 
his Majeſty's favor and protection. This being 
evaſively anſwered, they framed a ſecond addreſs 
or remonſtrance in ſtill ſtronger terms, complain- 
ing © that they were not within the pale. ol the 
royal Protection. That proclamations had been 
iſſued in his Majeſty s name by the Governors. of 
the American Plantations, prohibiting all com- 
merce or correſpondence with the Scottiſh Colony, 
which had produced the moſt fatal conſequences to 
the Company—They entreated that his Majeſly 
would take off the force and effect of thoſe procla- 
mations, and allow his Parliament of Scotland to 
meet at as early a period as | poſible, in order. that 
his Majeſty might have the advice and afliſtance of | 
the great Council of the Nation in ſuch a weighty 
and general concern.“ 'Tor this Lord Seafield was 
vor. It. C directed 
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directed to anſwer, © that his Majeſty very much 
regretted. the loſs which that Kingdom and the 
Company had lately ſuſtained that he would up- 
on all occaſions protect and encourage the trade of 
the Nation — and that they ſhould, enjoy the ſame 
freedom of commerce with the Engliſh Plantations 
as formerly, As to the Parliament, they were ad- 
journed to March; and he would cauſe them to 
meet when he Judged that the good of the Nation 
required, it.” This anſwer gave little ſatisfaRtion ; 
the national ferment ſpread like a contagion, and 
ſeemed to threaten the moſt alarming conſe- 
quences, 8 

Notwendig the p wh pl which the . 
Court of Verſailles appeared to concur in the Treaty 
of Partition, ſhe employed. all the arts of her 
refined. and inſidious policy to induce the Court 
of Madrid to pronounce an ultimate deciſion in 
her favor, The Marquis de Harcourt, Ambaſſa- 
dor from France, infinuated in terms the moſt flat- 
tering and reſpectful, © that the only object of the 
King his maſter was, to maintain the honor and 
independency of the Crown of Spain——that 
Philip IV. had doubtleſs exerted his power too far 
in transferring the inheritance of the Crown to the. 
| Imperial. Houſe againſt the Laws of Nature and 
the Conſtitution of the Realm—that the ſucceſſion 
tawfully belonged to his daughter's children, and 
. "at to his relations ſoar degrees removed—that it 


a 1 
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unite the Crowns. of France and Spain but that 
the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, 
was yet in very early youth; and if it were deemed 
expedient to make choice of him as ſucceſſor to the 
Throne, he might, by a reſidence in Spain, eaſily 
learn to conform himſelf to the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the country that, ſuppoſing the validity 


of the renunciation of the Infanta Maria Tereſa, My 


the right of ſucceſſion would devolve upon the 


Electoral Prince of Bavaria, deſcended alſo from "Mp 


daughter of Spain. But it was impoſſible that the 
Moſt Chriſtian, King could tamely acquieſce in a 
diſpoſition ſo injurious to the rights and.. intereſts 
of his Crown as the abſolute transfer of the Mon- 
archy of Spain and its vaſt dependencies to. the - 

| Houſe of Auſtria, already too much aggrandized 
by her recent conqueſts in Hungary. And he in- 

ſinuated that the Catholic Religion might be en- 
dangered under a Prince fo cloſely connected with 
Heretics. The Ambaſlador ſubmitted the deciſion 
of this great queſtion with the utmoſt confidence 
to the juſtioe of his Catholic Majeſty, whoſe friend ·- 
ſhip the Moſt Chriſtian King was moſt ſincerely, 
defirous to cultivate ; and the Ambaſſador took 
occaſion to expreſs the indignation of bis Sovereign 
at the flagrant encroachments of the Britiſh Nation 
on the territorial rights of Spain in America; and 
his readineſs to act in concert with them to repel 
C 2 theſe 


— by 6 ſea and land againſt thè Moors, 
who were then beßeging both Ceuta und Oran.“ 
This was civilly declined; but by degrees u powers 
ful impreffon was made by theſe arguments, and 
others no doubt of a very different kind om a very 
large proportion of the Spaniſh Nobles and Gran - 
dees, with the famous Cardinal Porto- Carrero at 
their head, who had a powerful ſway over the 
Spaniſh Councils. The Queen of Spain on the 


etder hand, was firongly in the intefeſt of the 
House of Auſtria, and exetted her influence with 
oa 


nations of 'France, who, tö operate om tlie fears 
af wat as the juſtice and Sratitüde of the Spaniſh 
Court, had ordered an aun of 65,009 men t 
aſſemble on the frontiers of Catalonia. 5 

Such was the ſtate of things, when the Court of 
| Madrid * was appriſed of the Treaty of Partition 
about to be concluded at Loo." The King g bf Spain, 
violently and juſtly offerided, was Mal nt incited 
by the impulſe of paſſion to adopt A reſolution 
which wiſdom bad 6 long unavailingly dated, 
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This proves the efftmtery uf ds Sestiih Dees 2 
in their Memorial of March 21ſt 169g, preſumed-to; alert the 
Probability that France had it in contemplation to Fele 2 colo- 
by on the Coat of Datien, which 7 abſurdly claimed the 

merit ef preventing. N : GW: ls 


„ S „ minions, 


rable effect to counteract the machi- 


f nentary diſpeftiötf o bis do. 


1 


knnen. 


miniobs; which he leltj June 1698, withdufneſerde 


to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, now ſolemuly 5 : 


conſtituted ſole heir of this valt inheritance. Why 
his Catholic Majeſty paſſed over in ſilenne the 
claitns of the Houſe of Auſtria, to Which he had 
hitherto ſhewn a ſtrong predilection, cadnot be 
ealily aſoertained.— The Emperor had vbiſtinatr l 
refuſed} to permit his ſon the Arctidule td take up 
his reſidenct in Spain in the memorial preſentetil 
* 8 Ge gn er Can erb en, 
Partitio, the chief Bs ſeemed 0 baledes 
injuſtice done to the Houſe of Auſtria which is 
ſalid to have offended the pride of the Spaniſh Court 
—and it was obvious that in preſeut cirumſtances 
there exiſted a greater probability of /preſetyitig 
the integrity of the Spaniſh Empire by an abſolute 
devolution of it to the Electoral Prinoe than to 
would have derived much conſolation for the diſ- 
appointment they reſpectively ſuſtained; by reflect 
ing on the Wen * nee Oe oo : 
each other.. | 
A memorial was . profecforiet; 8 
Court of Madrid, by M. de Harcourt; which, u- 
der color of complairfſig of the injun done o 
France, contains a virtual acquieſcence i in this dif” 
poſition. In PLE ws — the 
E - Ambaſſador 
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| *Anibaſſador ye, Jour Majeſty knows-1- have 


never #:portzned you concerning the ſucceſſion, 
Laſtly, Sir, it is to be conſidered, whether the diſ- 
Intereſted reſpects of my maſter, and his deſire to 
maintain a good correſpondence with your Ma- 
Jefty; deſtrve the reſolution you have taken: and 
what reaſon all Europe may have to complain of 
Jour Majeſty, if, to the general misfortune; the 
ſolicitude of my maſter cannot prevent the diſturb- 
unce to be ſeared from ſuch” an ineident.“ This 
an only be conſtrued to mean that the King of 
France will not, but that he eee the Em- 
peror will conteſt this diſpoſition 
the Spaniſh Court to this Memorial # was hy 
agu und complimentary: „ The /zeal of bis 

Catholic Majeſty for preſerving the tranquillity of 


Bare was dent to that of the Moſt Chriſtian 


King that he could not but be ſutpriſed at bis 
Eteelleney s Memorial, at a time when the Divine 
goodneſt had ſo recently reſtored him to health 

but he expreſſed bis ſenſe of the friendſhip of his 
_ 'Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, and his readineſs to con- 
- "cur with him in whatever ſhould be ſound necef- 


1 ſary for continuing the public repoſe, which his 


Catholic Maeſty affirmed: would be the conſtant 
tenor of bis prayers.” With whatever reluctance, 


x it is probable that the two great rival powers of 


Bourbon and n would have * ac- 


Lamberti. 
| | | quieked 


quieſted, i in a a teſtamentary diſpoſition 60 confor- 
mable to the intereſis of Spain and the inclina- 
tions of all Europe, had not the unfortunate death 
| of the Electoral Prince in a few months (February 
| the 36th 1699) entirely altered the face of things, 

and thrown the whole political world Amo. an 1 
of confuſion. . 

Notwithſtanding the pretended, recoyery pr the 


King of Spain, it was well known. that, this en- 


feebled Monarch could not long ſurvive; and the 
attenfion of the King of England was anew. en 
gaged, with laudable and difintereſted ſoligitade, 
but with very doubtful wiſdom, in the formation 
of new ſchemes and projects for the, preſervation 
of the peace of Chriſtendom. Soon after the arrival 


of the King at Loo, M. de Tallard was again de, 
puted to negotiate with his Mazeſty a ſecond Par- io 


tition Treaty, to which the Court of Vienna was 
invited to concur as a principal party,” Varigus ob- 
ſtacles, occaſioned; by as many different eagles, 
_ retarded the conelufiop of the treaty at Loo 


which the objections ſeyerally ſuggeſted by the 


Emperor and the States General appear ta havs 


been the chief, Their High Mightinefles, dagbt- 
ing the fincerity of the French Court, and proba- 


bly not well pleaſed*with the terms of the treaty, 
required, that, when figned and ratified, it ſhould 


be regiſtered in tie Parliament of Paris. But the 


Court of Verſailles replied with IT « that 
C4 dhe 


* at 
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| the.Parligm ent 8 Faris we was, no more than a Court > 
2 tion bat this was, a propobtion. that. 
ee 


to cngpge, as a parfy in the 


FA 
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| Aollowing the "King, 15 A 12 3 into 
Engl and; the tre aty was at len h. ſign "Ma h 
* 3d Ny 708, b Wa geh e — | 
part of ue 1 55 1 7 5 5 31 80 2 hi 
King of Grea en, bi ebe : Earls of 4 
Portlan a ah on the'2 tþ of 
the Ptenj potentiaries t the Ste de ns . 
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A r 
. Pa © he 1 55 of this e 
Spain and ladies, with | h he Low Countries. and | 
Sar, nia, were, on. the th of the King of TY 
withe out Abe, to devoſve to the Archduke, Charles, 
The Siciligs, Eivale. aud .tbe other. Poſſelſtens of 
75 in Italy, Milan excepted, with. the Province 
of Gy Guipuſcoa, Nc. as ſettled, in the. f SOL He 
Nee be. gedech in full right, to the Payphi 
alſo the Duchiea of Lorraine, and. Ran of more. ins 
_ trnfie. value, to, France than alt the reſt of her ac- 

 guifitions... Tothe Dube pf Lorraine in lieu. of his 
Duchy wasalligned the Duketlom of Milan, Thus 
mige xs voluntarily concedęd ie France, than ſhe | 
gauld hope. to grin by the moſt ſucceſsful War-, To 
this * the Emperor We three weak 


593. 50 g to 


\ 


the Archduke was to be diſpoſed of to , Printe 


who ſhould be named by the tv Kings of France 


and Great Britain, in conjunction with the States 


General. And in a ſeparate artiele the Emperor 
was by a fafther indulgence admitted to ſubſexibe 
within two months aftet:tho death of the King of 
Spain d et ele poll Miene 


The Court of Madrid; bn the firſt! intimation of 
the negotiations recommencediat Loa, adifcovered; | 


as might well be expected, the [moſt paſſiamate 


8 e 80 early as the month of Auguſt; 
the Spaniſh Secretary of State Don Antonio del 
Ubilla delivered a Memorial to Mr. Stanhope the 
Engliſh Ambeſſador at Madrid, ſetting forth: ©: that 
the King his maſter baving been informed by 
different e ons the an French and 


abe entre Scl al beit eee 
* Tt is = An, the tenor of _ pals wh 1 of the 
King with the Penſionary Heinfus at this period, that his ac 


ceſſion to the terms of the Partition Treaties was the reſult ob 
what appeared to him an urgent political neceſſity, ariſing from 
the known, indiſpoſition of the Parliament and People to a re« 


newal of the war on the Continent. I find,” ſays the King 
to that Miniſter, . your thoughts. entirely occupied with the 
great. ſtorm which ſeems to habg over our heads, by the likeli. 
hood of the King of Spain's death. I only wiſh my power 
was ſuch, as that I could properly ſecond your hearty-ſenti« 
ments,” “ People begin here more and more to fear the 
death of the King of Spain, being perſuaded it will draw on a 
war, to which they in that caſe ſeem reſolved; but would con- 
ee little or nothing, except to the marine, and leave the 


war 


to aceede: l PIP 5 
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Hollanders were again as new treaties for” 
diſpoſing of the ſueceſſion of that Crown and 
dividing its dominions, his Majeſty could no longer 

.difſemble his knowledge, or omit to make known 
his reſentments of a procedure never before heard 
of during the life of any King. And Don Anto- 
- mio makes, by order of the Catholic King, this 

communication to Don Stanhope, that, he giving 
noties to his Britannie Majeſty, and aſſiſting by his 
| prudenit repreſentations, the univerſal quiet may be 
maintained, and that he may quit the ſcanda of 
this nagotiation, which it is feared will be an un- 
bappy motive of kindling a | voracious flame of a 
new war, which being once lighted will be dif- 
feult to be extinguiſhed, either by the greateſt 
ſorce, or the moſt dextrous and moſt powerful 
mediation. A Memorial couched in ſtill more 

RT — and. 1 in a a ſty le bordering upon 


—_—- land. * he Republic 4 the other lies which they 
"Sold not carry through. — Though, on the other hand, I ſee 
no likelihood of bringing the Parliament to give money ſuffi. 

| ! Hine to keep ſo conſiderable a body of troops in the Spaniſh | 
| Netherlands as J had the laft war; and without that I fee no 
_ poſſibility of defending them... I confeſs that, every thing 
conſidered, it is very queflionable which ahemative to chooſe, 
and to negotiate farther thereon ; but this is beyond a doubt, 
that when theſe offers. of France are public in England and 
Holland, it will be difficult to get them to conſent to a war, 
in caſe the King of Spain ſhould happen to die new—ſo that 
_ meaſures 'muſt be taken in conſequence,” =——Mardwicke State 
* rudeneſs 


| the Marquis ds Canes to the Lond Jftis of 


in a way obuſually! pos and bach that 
if theſe proceedings, theſe machinations and pro- 
jeds are not quickly put a ſtop to, wo ſhall without 
_ doubt ſeea dire and univerſal war over all Europe, 
difficult to ſtop when we are willing, and moſt 
ſenſible and prejudicial to the Engliſh Nation, 
which has newly tried and felt what novelties and 
the laſt war have coſt them. And declaring, 
that the Embaſſador Extraordinary of Spain will 
| manifeſto the Parliament, when it ſhall be aſſem- 
bled, the juſt reſentment which he now expreſſes.” 
This paper being tranſmitted to the King at Loo, 
the Ambaſſador was informed by Mr. Secretary 
Vernon, that his Majeſty found” the contents ſo 
inſolent and ſeditious, that, in reſentment of ſo 
extraordinary a procedure, he ordered the Ambaſ- 
ſador to quit his dominions in eighteen days, and 
that no writing be any more received fror him or 
any .of his domeſticss The Ambaſſador" replied 
with an air of guiety. Te Deum laudamus!” — 
adding, that he ſhould not fail to obey the orders 
he had received, to  ſcruple.” In return, Mr. 
anne 1 

the King of Spain. . 

I be negotiations at Loo ſcemed Went almoſt 
as great a ferment at Vienna as at Madrid, The 
TS Count 


for Great Britain and Holland t6-divide Web 
archy ef +piniay—<<: And” this third Power yon 
threatenias\with,” Gid the'Count;, „ who is he? 
What, fhali-the Duich give away kingdoms “ 
And the Memorial of M. de Canales being fpoken 
oſ by M. Hope, — eee eee 
Spverbigh — the Spaniſh Ambiadador, 
beingipreſenty gravely replied, Subjects who de- 
throne one Ning and elect another, who have even 
pat third do death, and who openly act in defi- 
of | n —alluding to the 
affair of Darien A can by no means 
be regardetl in the ſume Tight with the fubjects of 
otter ner hen bon dent 
On the other hand, the extreme ſatisfaQion of 
the Couit of Verſailles at the late proceedings ap- 
pears from tlie general tenor of the diſpatches: of 
the Earbhof Manehefter, Ambaffador at Paris. In 
bis letter of May gth, 1500, to Lord Jerſey; this 
Nobleman ſays, © that in his laſt conference with 
M. de Torey that Miniſteg obſerved to him they 
ſhould now! ſobn ſee the ſuoceſꝭ of this great affair 
that the King of England would have the honor 
e arg caſe,” be adiled, was extremely 
= an ara de Villars Ku. 
nec) | E — 


ee u Oe 2 


900 al . 
| ys * Hife and welfare of our” King. Hence 
forth,“ as in a ſubſequent confererice be WWK Ol. 
| fion to ſay, „it woald* be very convenient for 
France and England always to act in c ; 
| the affuirslof Europe. An $445 nel off ry 
— as the Emperor now was, he 
appeared inclined to acc deꝭ after ull che anger and 
reſentment he had "diſplayed; to the, paäneipal! 
terms of the "treaty. © And various concefficrix 
were made by the Court of Verſailles in order 
to render it more —— 
the ſucceffion of Spain to the Archduke; and; 
particular, that this Prince ſhould be at Hberty te 
reſide in that kingdom during the lie &f the a 
knowing perhaps the determi of the Em- 
peror againſt it. It was allo agreet' cher the ue. 
ceſſion of the Sicilies fhould be Hnite 
ſcendants of the Queen Mito Tea! Bit when 
the Imperial Court procceded to propofe | 
Indies ſhould” be Ceded to France itr heu of the 
Sicilies ; and the Iſland of Sardinia atid the Duthy | 
of Luxemburg as an equivalent for Lortume and 
Bar- the propoſition” Was rejected as extr 
and Inadmiſible. The King ef Frances thin: 
in a diſpatch' to M. Briord Refident at the Hague, 
informs bim, & that M. Tiusenderg dle per 
fado a imated 


— 
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that the Emperor would cede to him the Low, 

ies, in caſe be would treat directly with him 
Land dire cds that Miniſter to caution the Pen- 
fioner againſt all the artifices which the Imperial 
Miniſters would not fail to employ, in order to 
create a jealouſy which might be fatal to the mea- 
In the mean time the Emperor carried on his ne- 
tholic Majeſty, in the month of June 1700, was 
prevailed upon to ſign a Will, declaring the Arch- 
duke ſole heir of the Spaniſh dominions. This was 
immediately tranſmitted to Vienna; and M. de 


Villars was then informed, that his Imperial, Ma- 


jeſty, conſidering the good ſtate of the King of 
Spain's health, declined acceding to the Treaty of 
Partition; but that in failure of male heirs the Em- 
peror conſidered the ſuoceſſion as juſtly belonging 

to him.” And thus this matter reſted i the 
ſummer of the year oaks”; 

Jo preſerve, perſpicuity and — ng the 9 
order of events has been ſomewhat anticipated. 
Ihe King of England arrived at bis palace of 

Kenfington from. the Continent in the month of 

October 1699. It had been for ſome time paſt 
inſuſed into his mind by perſons in his confidence, 
and particularly by the Earls of Jerſey and Albe- 
marle, that the Whigs either could. not or would 
not conduct the buſineſs of Government to his 
19 70 e : ſatifytion— 


u WIIIIAN n. am 
Gaisfation-»that the Tory intereſt predominated | 


in the Houſe of Commons; and that it was neces 


ſary to conform to circumſtances, and to take ſome 
of the leaders of that party into Adminiſtration, On 
the other hand, Lord Somers, who retained, great 


no neceſſity for yielding at diſcretion to the Tories 


—that if the King would be true to his friends, 


they would be true to him. He blamed the beg 
nation of Lord Orford, and was of opinion the 
Whigs might regain their aſcendency in a ne- 


Parliament. The King himſelf was inelined to a 
diſſolution, but the Miniſters would not venture 


to adviſe ſo bold a meaſure. He therefore finally 


determined to adopt. the counſels of their oppo- 
nents. The firſt manifeſtation of this was a viſit 
publicly made by him to the Earl of Rocheſter at 


Richmond — and Mr. Montague, pereeiving the 


High favor he had for ſeveral years paſt poſſeſſed, 
both with the King and the Parliament, now rapidly 
on the wane, thought it expedient to reſign his 
offices previous to the commencement. of the ſeſ- 
ſion. In his room Lord Tankerville was placed 
at the head of the Treaſury, and Mr. John Smith 
who had for ſome time occapied with reputation 
a ſeat at the Board, -was conſtituted: Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Thus another of the grand 
columns which upheld the tottering fabric of the 
Whig Adminiſtration was removed; and it now 
reſted 


— , 


—— to have been — 


ee, in coictufion the King declared © his 


b6 of the ood affeRions of his People, 
1 — 


A of their jult rights and liberties. Since 
then, „ faid the Monarch, „ our aims are only for 


al good, let us act with confidente in one 


— will not fail, by G69's Bleſſing” to 
make me a happy King, and you a great and flou⸗ 


fAlhing People.” But ſuch was the perverſe con- 
duct of the Houſe as to manifeſt a pre-determina- 


mons affected to confider this recommendation of 
mutual confidence as involving in it by implica- 


ene — for not placing proper 


— aide, that, after beit ſo am- 
ply provided ſor the ſecurity of your Majeſty and 


your Government both by ſea and land, any jea- 
louſy or diſtruſt hath been r of ont: duty and 


bumbly 10 repreſent that it will Fart conduce 
| —— and eſtabliſhing an entire confi- | 
oil | dence. 


tion not to be ſatisfied. In their Addreſs the Com- 
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dence between your Majeſty and your Parliament, 
that you would be pleaſed to ſhow marks of your- 
high diſpleaſure towards all ſuch perſons who have 
or ſhall preſume to miſrepreſent their proceedings 
to your Majeſty. The King to this ſtrange and 
captious complaint returned a mild and diſereet 
anſwer, aſſuring them © that no perſons had ever 
yet dared to miſrepreſent to him the proceedings 
of either Houſe - and that if ſuch ealumnies ſhould 
be attempted, they would not only fail of ſucceſs, 
but the authors of them would be ebe wer as his 
worſt enemies. $830 ert e 9 | TY | 
It was now the grand dtjeft of the Counties : 
ſeek out ſome plauſible ground of accuſation againit 
the Lord Chancellor, knowing, that, if he ſell, the 
Adminiſtration of which he was the ſole animating 
principle muſt inevitably fall with him. Fortu- 
nately, as they conceived, for their purpoſe, un in- | 
cident occurred at this period much too trivial ſor 
the notice of hiſtory, had it not acquired an ad- 
ventitious importance by the political uſe made of 
it in order to fix a ſtigma upon an illuſtrieus cha- 
racter, which could not hope in ſucticircuniſtances, 
although © as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, ) to 
eſcape the envenomed ſhaſts of calumm : 
Great complaints having been made, during the 
late war, of the depredations committed by-pirates 
on the American coaſt; a ſcheme was ſotmed at 
the ſuggeſtion of the Earl of Bellamont, Governor 2 
vol. Jr, D of 
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| of New Tork, to fit ont a Ihip of war by private 


ſubſcription in order to make repriſals upon theſe 
dlepredators. Phe King himſelf countenanced the 
#eheme;-and-'the Lord Chancellor, the Dake of 
 Shrowfbury, the Lords Romney and Orford, &c. 

von being applied to, cid not think ĩt becoming them 
0 refuſe their aſſiſtanet. And on the recommen- 
lation of Lord Bellamom, one Kydd, a native of 


New Fork, the maſter of a ſloop, who bad the repu- 


tation of being both bold and honeſt, was appointed 
wdptain,of the flip, which mounted thirty guns, 
and to which the name of the Adventure Galley 
wasigiven.. This veſſel was furnithed, beſides the 
fal commiffion given to privateers, with a power 
mamnderſthe Great Seal, authorifing Kydd the com- 
mander to make war upon and deſtroy the pirates 
infefting the American and other ſeas. The choice 
kcwever of the Captain proved very unfortunate ; 
_ or, inſtead of making war upon the pirates, he 
ammediately turned pirate himſelf; and, com- 


: __ Imaidingiaſliipofgreat farce, he became ſor a con- ö 


f iclerable time the terror of the American and 
Indianiſcas. At length being apprehended by the 
aigflante of Lord Wen he was ſatis * 

land ſor trial. | 

This affair being eagerly and ts . 

GtoitheEibufrafGounnons 5 a motion was made, 

December 6, 1699, © that the letters patent 
granted-to'ther/Earl of Bellamont, and others, of 


1 
1 


pirates“ eee diſhonorable to the Fs 
againſt the Law of Nations, contrary to the Laws 
and. Statutes. of this Realm, invaſive of property, 
and deſtructive of trade and commerce.” In the 
debate which enſued, the moſt malignant impu- 
tations. were caſt upon the noblemen engaged in 
this undertaking, as concerned in “a ſcheme of 
robbing and piracy ;” and the Lord Chancellor was 
the peculiar object of. invective and reproach, as 8 
Magiſtrate placed at the head of the higheſt 
department of Juſtice, which he had “ diſgraced 
by his participation in an enterpriſe ſo ſcandalous ; 
and which was ſaid to he framed on a mere pre- 
tence of publie ſervice, but in truth ſor the ſake 
of ſpoil—thoſe who were too tender-conſcienced to 
commence pirates in the firſt inſtance, finding no 
repugnance to ſharing among themſelves that 
which had been unjuſtly taken from others.” But 
ſuch was the chärm attached to the loſty and un- 
deviating integrity of the Chancellor's character, 
that it was aſſailed by the rage. of faction in vain. 
The Houſe ſeemed to ſeel, that the diſgrace, and 
diſhonor of ſuch an accuſation could appertain 
only to thoſe who ceuntenanged it; and the m- 
tion was, on a diviſion, negatived by a great ma- 
Jority. The Commons however thought ſit to pre- 
ſent an Addreſs to the King, praying, that 
Rydd might not be pardoned, tried, or diſcharged, 
2 of Parliament; to which the 
50 Da King 
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King promiſed compliance : and to finiſh the hif- 
tory of this wretched buſineſs, it may be proper 


to add, that Kydd, being many months after 


brought to the bar of the Houſe, declared, „that 
he had never in his life ſpoken to Lord Somers; 
and that he had no order from thoſe concerned in 


the ſhip but to profecute his voyage againſt the 


pirates in the high ſeas.” The Houſe now left 
Hun to his fate; and he was in a fhort time after- 
wards hanged, with divers of his accomplices. 


Boiling ſtill with indignation againſt the Chan- 
cellor, the malignants in the Houſe now brought 
forward another charge againft him, for having 


made a partial and undue diſtribution of Com- 
miſſions of the Peace, and for invidiouſly ſtriking 


out the names of many perſons of great property 
and reſponſibility. On enquiry it appeared, that 


at the period of the Aſſaſſination Plot it was deemed 
expedient to exclude thoſe from the Commiſſion 


who refuſed to ſign the National Aſſociation. But 
this was fo far from being the perſonal act of the 


Chancellor, that the gentlemen in queſtion were 
turned out m conſequence of the expreſs order of 
Council, grounded on the repreſentations of the 


Lords Lieutenants of the ſeveral Counties. The 


Houſe contented itſelf, therefore, with preſenting 
an Addrefs to the King, importing, © that it would 
much conduce to the ſervice of his Majeſty and 
good of this Kingdom, that gentlemen of qua- 
. tee _ (ity 


> 
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lity and 3 eſlates be refored and put into the 
Commiſſions of the Peace and Lieutenancy; and 
that meri of ſmall eſtates be neither continued nor 
put into the ſaid Commiſſions.” To which Ad- 
dreſs, preſented by the whole Houſe, the King 
replied, © He was of the opinion, that men of the 
beſt quality and eſtates were moſt proper to be 
entruſted in the Commiſſions of the Peace and 
Leutenaney: and that ain u bo Le 
accordingly.” | 

The fame ill- humor, 8 directed to a TR 
irifrice object, diſplayed itſelf in the motion made 
for an Addreſs to the King to diſplace 'Burnet, 
Biſhop of Sarum, from his office of Preceptor to 
the Duke of Gloceſter, which he had filled with 
great diligence” and diſintereſtedneſs. This was 
however over - ruled by a conſiderable majority. 
As in the courſe of the laſt Seſſion an Addreſs 
was preſented to the Throne to put the laws in 
foree againſt Popiſh Recuſants, &c. in order to 
tbrow/an odium upon the Whig Miniſters as men 
regardleſs of the intereſts» of religion that buſi- 
neſs was from the ſame motives now revived by the 
Tories ; and a dreadſully ſeyere Bill brought in 
under the ſanction of, a Committee, of which Mr. 
Howe, one of the/ maſt virulent Jacobites in the 
Houſe, was Chairman, by vhich a ſentence of 
baniſhment was inflicted upon all Popiſh: Prieſts 
and Schoolmaſters, on pain of perpetual impriſon- 
Wo, D 5 : | ment, 
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ment, in caſe of their return; and a reward: of 
30001, offered ſor their apprehenſion. It alſo 
enacted, that no Papiſt born after the 25th March, 
1700, be capable of inheriting either title or 
eſtate; or of . purchaſing lands, &c. either in his 
on name or in truſt for another, within the realm. 
But the moſt extraordinary clauſe of the Bill was 
that which required all Papiſts poſſeſſing eſtates. in 
land to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy and the Teſt when they attained to the age 

of eighteen ; till when the eſtate was to devolve 
to the next of kin that was a Proteſtant. The 
party who moved this Bill preſumed, that the 
Whigs, conformably to their general maxims of in- 
dulgence and toleration, would not fail to oppoſe = 
it with vigor, and thereby expoſe themſelves to 
popular obloquy. But felf-preſervation was now 
their primary object; and, abandoning all conſiſt- 
eney of principle, they applauded and patroniſed 
the Bill with all the madneſs of party rage each 
faction ſtriving which ſhould exceed the other in 
deviſing new clauſes of iniquity and barbarity, 
Under theſe circumſtances it rapidly paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, and from the operation of 
the ſame motives it proceeded with equal facility 
through that of the Lords. With a blindneſs of 
mtellect which would ' excite our - pity were not 
_ pity loſt and abforbed in indignation, Biſhop Bur- 
1 ee Wis To} this Bil}, not. 
| withſtanding 


8 bis aa. * ed and 
«zainft all perſecution for conſcievee ſake, He had. 
always thought, that if a Government ſound ANY. 
ſec, in religion incompatible with its quiet and 
ſaſety, it might, and ſometimes, ought. to fend. 
away all of that ſect with as little hardſhip as 
poſſible.—A principle of policy which would 
furgiſh juſt as valid a, pretence far the expulfon 
of the Moriſcoes from. Spain, or the, Hugycnots. | 
from France, as of the Papiſts from England. It 
is grieyous to relate that this infamous Bill, which 
a more enlightened Legiſlature bas with genergus 
unanimity , repealed, paſſed with national agpro· 
bation; though. its malignity was bappily 1 in 
very great degree counteracted by the ff ſuperior 
wiſdom and beneficence of the Executive Power. 
Another ſabject of chagrin and vexation, to the, 
| Whigs in the preſent ſeſſion was the conduct of 
the Houſe of Commons relative to the affairs of 
India. Although the Houſe would not yepture on. 
a meaſure, ſo dangerous as the reyocation of the | 
Charter granted by the laſt Parliamegt to the 
new Company, their competitors of the ON Eſta» 
bliſkment were encquraged ang 10 regraſent heit 
caſe. to the Legiſlature, aud to petition, for an AQ 
to prolong their exiſtence.) 38 4 Company to 170 
end of the term of twenty-one yeats ſpęciſted i 
their preſent Charter, The new, Company 70 0 
iſhed A La "Yah expreſſed i 15 1127 | 
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bitter language; but their invectives and re- 


proaches were fatal to their arguments. Paſſion 


is a more active principle than reaſon; and ſuch an 
oppoſition only contributed, by exciting diſguſt 


and reſentment, to facilitate the paſſing of the Bill. 


Mr. Montague, their great patron, was no longer 
lord of the aſeendant; his eloquence had loft its 
efficacy; and this remarkable Bill, which eſta- 
bliſhed in fact two Eaſt India Companies, finally 


received the ſanction of the Houſe of Lords and | 
the afſent of the King. 
It was a favorite object of the Court to obtain 


a vote of approbation from Parliament for the mea- 


ſures taken to gratify the commercial jealouſy of 
the Engliſh Nation in oppoſition to the Scottiſh 
Settlement of Darien. Even in this they could not 


ſucceed.” For, though the Houſe of Lords were 
prevailed upon, not without difficulty, and on a 


cloſe diviſion of thirty-two to twenty-fix Peers, to 
reſolxye, « that the Settlement of Darien was incon- 
ſiſtent with the good of the Plantation trade of 
this Kingdom,” and to ground an Addreſs to the 
| King thereupon ; the Commons obſtinately re- 


| fuſed to concur ; for they knew that the project 


was hopeleſs; and they would take off no part 


of the odium, neceſſarily incurred upon the occa- - 
 fion, from the King. But a pamphlet being pub- 


liſhed, entitled An Enquiry into the N 
riage of the Scottiſh Settlement at Darien,” re- 
os fedting 


| 
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flecting upon the honor of the King and of the 
two Houſes of Parliament; it was voted to be a falſe, 

ſcandalous and traitorous libel; and ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman. The King re- 
ceived the Addreſs. of the Lords very graciouſly.; 
He aſſured them that he ſhould always have a very 
great regard for their opinion that he would never 
be wanting by all proper means to promote the 
advantage and good of the trade of England at 
the ſame time he expreſſed a great concern and 
tenderneſs ſor his Kingdom of Scotland, and a de- 
ſire to advance their intereſt and proſperity. And 
he embraced anew the opportunity of ineuleating 
very earneſtly the propriety and neceſſity of an 
Union of the two Kingdoms, in order to con- 
tribute effectually to the ſecurity and happineſs 
of both. In conſequence of this recommendation, 
the Lords did actually prepare and ſend down a 
Bill to the Commons, appointing certain Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Realm of England to treat with 
Commiſſioners of Scotland for the weal of both 
Kingdoms. But the Commons, being in no bet - 
ter diſpoſition to comply with this meaſure; than 
with the former, could not be abe a a ta 
proſecute or approve it. 2 ; 

But the point on which the party in oppaſition 
to the Court laid the moſt ſtreſs, and which the 
n * to be n ee in, w 
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- refaltof the enquiry made by the Parliamentary 
Commiſſioners into+the Iriſh Forfeitures, with a 


to inflame the report,” and three were inclined to 
foften and conciliate; or, as the induſtrious and 


diligent hiſtorian Ralph expreſſes it, ¶ three were 


ſor the Court, under the pretence of candor and 
moderation. In conſequence of this difference 
of ſentiment, the report of the Commiſſioners was 


mwarkable report ſtated, that the number of perſons 
outlawed on account of the late rebellion in Ire- 
land amounted to ' gg21—that the lands belong- 
ing to the forſeited eftates contained 1,060,792 
acres that ſome of theſe lands had been reſtored 
to the old proprietors by virtue of the Articles of 
Limerick and Galway—by reverſal of outlawries 
and royal pardons—obtained chiefly: by thoſe who 
had abuſed his Majeſty's compaſſion.  Befides 
theſe reſtitutions, there were ſeventy- ſix grants and 
euſtodiums under the Great Seal of Ireland, of 
which they made a recital. Amongſi the number 
was a grant to Lord Romney of 49,8 17 acres ; 
Lord Albemarle 108,633; William Bentinck, Eſq, 
Lord Woodſtock 135,80; the Earl of Athlone 
26,80; the Earl of Galway 36, 148, c. c. The 
43 tg acknowledged that the eſtates in 


queſtion 


ſioners, ſeven in number, ſour were © diſpoſed. to 
put every circumſtance to the torture, in order 


figned by the four anti- courtiers only. This re- 
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upon his lege dy, ch e ee 
below their real value. Aſter all deductions and 
allowances; there yet remained 1,699, 34 K 14 
which they laid before the Commons as the groſb 


amount of the eſtates ſorſeited met the rʒth daß 


of February 1689, and not reſtored. The Com- 
mittee concluded their report by the invidious ſtate- 
ment of a grant, which they'acknowltedged did not 
fall within the 427zer of their Enquiry; made under 


the Great Seal of Ireland; May 30, 1695, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Villiers, now Counteſs of Orkney, f 


ALL the private efiates of the late King James, 


containing 94g acres; eſtimated, at the expira- 


tion of the preſent leaſes in 1701, at 255995 b 188. 


of this grant, the King's attachment to this Lady 
muſt have been uncommonly violent. Upon the 
wbole it appeared, that the grants were, with very 
few exceptions, oonſerred without knowledge or 


diſcrimination; that groſs impoſttions had been 


practiſed; and that the King himſelf wus liable 


to the cenſure of ſuffering the royal bounty to de- 
eee eee eg 
ee N N ü 03 

The Houſe of bb t a 
immediately reſolved, that a Bill be beonght in 
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d applyull the forfeited Eflates and Intereſts ir 


; Ireland, and all grants thereof, and of the rents and 
revenues belonging to the Crown within that King- 
dow, finee the rzth February, 1689, to the uſe of 
the Public.“ A clauſe was ſubſequently inſerted 
ſor the erection of a Court of Delegates, to de- 
termine claims touching the ſaid forfeited eſtates 
under cover of which clauſe they farther reſolved, 
< that they would not receive any petitions what- 
ever againſt the proviſions of this Bill.“ The 
ings z and the Houſe, having fixed unalterably 
| upon their plan, were now at leiſure to enter upon 
the examination of the Commiſſioners at the bar 
of the Houſe, which it had been ineffectually ſug- 
geſted by ſome of the Members ought in propriety 
and equity to have preceded the Bill. Aſter a 
long and tedious inveſtigation, the Houſe came to 
the ultimate reſolution, that Francis Anneſley, 
John Trenchard, James Hamilton and Henry 
Langford, Eſqrs. four of the Commiſſioners for the 
Iriſh, forfeitures, had acquitted. themſelves with 
underſtanding, courage and integrity.” This was 
an implied cenſure on the Earl of Drogheda, Sir 
Francis Brewſter, and Sir Richard Leving, the three 
diſſentient Commiſſioners - and the Houſe went ſo 
far as to vote the laſt- named of theſe to be the 
author of groundleſs and ſcandalous aſperſions re- 
3 Commiſſioners who. had ſigned the 
report— 


« 
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report and to commit bim thereupon as to 


we Tower. Rea 
After a long acquieſcenee, the rüde ven- 
tured to move, that a certain proportion of the for _ 
ſeitures be reſerved to the diſpoſal of his Majeſty 
'This proportion had been fixed at a third in the 
former Bill, which the Houſe had perfected, and 
ſent up to the Lords ſome years before. But the 
Houſe, being at preſent differently conſtituted; 
| would not admit of the ſame rule of proceeding. 
; It was thought a ſufficient reply, that the grantees 
F had enjoyed theſe eftates ſo many years, that the 
1 mean profits did ariſe to more than one third vi 
the value. And a negative was not only put upon 
the motion, but two additional reſolutions were 
thereupon paſſed: * iſt, That the adviſing, pro- 
| curing and paſſing the grants of the forfeited and 
f + other eſtates in Ireland, had been the ocrſ,j f 
contracting great debts upon the Nation, and levy 
4 ing heavy taxes on the People. adly, That the 
1 adviſing and paſſing the ſaid grants was highly re- 
1 flecting on the King's honor. And the officers | 
and inſtruments concerned in the procuring and 
paſſing the ſaid grants had highly failed in the per- | 
formance of their traſt and duty. One point on- 
ly, dictated chiefly: by the ſpirit of retaliation and 
revenge, were the Courtiers able to carry—which 
was the obtainment of an order for britiging in a 
Bill ag . grants of all lands and reve- 


e nues | 
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nues of the Crown, and all penſions granted by the 
Crown fince the 6th of February 1685, being the 


day of King James's acceſſion, and for applying 
- the ſame to the uſe of the public. - An Addreſs 


founded upon the reſolutions laſt recited was pre- 


ſented to his Majeſty, January the 2 1ſt, 1700, to 
which the King gave the following anſwer ; Gen- 
temen, I was not led by-inclination, but tbought 
wyſelf obliged in juſtice to reward thoſe who had 
ſerved well, and particularly in the reduQion of 
Ireland, out of the eſtates forfeited to me by the 
nehellion there. The long war in which we were 
engaged did occaſion great taxes, and bas left the 
Nation much in debt; and the taking juſt and 
eſſectual ways for leſſening that debt, and ſup- 
porting public credit, is what in my opinion will 
beit contribute to the honor, intereſt, and ſafety of 
this kingdom.” On the report of this anſwer from 
the Char, a vehement debate enſyed ; and the 
Houſe came at-the-cloſe of it to the. refolution, 
<< that whoever adviſed his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
Addreſs of the Houſe, has uſed his utmoſt, endeavor 
£ to create a „ — and an on 
This farnous Bill 1 ing ayled a 
Bil of Supply; and appropriated to the diſcharge of 
certain ſpecific debts, d. was, by an arbitrary ex- 
ertion of power now grown too common, /acked 
i the wore ſaſhionable phraſe, ___ 

with, 
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a witb, the Land-tax Bil; nee e 5 
up to the Lords. The forcable expedient reſorted. = 
to by the Commons to enſure the paſſing, of. the 

Bill, gave great and juſt umbrage to the Peers, who 


ventured to make ſeveral alterations in the ſame, 


not affecting the money clauſes, which were ne- 
vertheleſs unanimouſly rejected by the Commons, 
who aſſigned in a paper delivered to their Lord- 
ſhips their reaſons for ſo doing. The Peers pro- 
Guoing at n ſubſequent conference. counter-reaſans 
in ſupport of their amendments, the Committee ; 
of the Commons, inſtead of making any reply, 


ſignified that their orders were to return the Bill, 
and leave it with their Lordſhips. This threw, the 
Houſe into a flame : many of the Peers ſeemed 


determined to, reject the Bill and riſque the con- 


fequenoes. On the queſtion whether the Houſe 
ſbould adhere to their amendments, the "Contents: 
were 43, Non-contents. 53. and the Bill finally 
paſſed, with the ſullen acquieſoence of the Count, 
by a majority of 69 40 eee t 
a ſtrong and indignant proteſt. 


Ibe leaders of the Houſe of Command, con- | 


ceiving the oppoſition of the Lords to.derive;its 
chief weight from the Chancellor, moved by way 
of intimidation an Addreſs to his Majeſty for the 
removal of John Lord Somers from bis Preſence 
and . Councils for ever. This was carried in the ne- 
gative by a great majority, But u teſalutiam ul 
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; — obnoxious paſſed the Houſe at the fame 
time, to addreſs the King, that no perſon who, was 
"not a. native of his 'dominions, the Prince of Pen - 
"mark excepted, be admitted'to his Majeſty's Coun- 
eils in England or Ireland. But before this Ad- 
"dreſs could be prefented, the King eame to the 
Houſe of Peers April the 11th, 1700; and, after 
paſſing the bills in readineſs, commanded the Earl 
of Bridgewater, in the abferice of the Chancellor, 
"who Was indiſpoſed, to prorogue the Parliament, 
which was accordingly done without a Speech—- | 
his Majeſty thinking there was no room for the 
uſual expreſſions of ſatisfaction or gratitude ; and 
not chooſing to give any public proof of diſcontent 
or reſentment . 


4d; ebe otlebrated OI” thistime IO THAO of State 

to Lord Jerſey, in a letter to the Earl of Mancheſter, dated Fe- 
bruary the 12th, 1700, ſays, « To-morrow is the great day, 
when we expect that my Lord Chancellor will be fallen upon; 
though Gov knows what crime he is guilty of, but that of being 
'A Very great man, and a wiſe and upright Judge; In a ſubſequent 
letter, dated April the 10th, he ſays, Gov knows how this 
buſineſs will turn, or where this violence of the Houſe of Com- 
"mons will end. Our friend” meaning Mr. Montague 
hug ſaid nothing of late in the Houſe of Commons. My Lord 
"Chancellor is very ic. This is the abreg of our caſe.” April 
the 11th—< You ſee what they would have done to my Lord 
Chancellor, and bow Duke Schomberg and Lord Portland 
ſuffer in their Addreſs that ſtrangers ſhould not be Privy 
"Counſellors —Upon the main we have we for fix months 2-16 
ue, da- 5 Ms 
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ſays: « You may Judge what vexation all their ex 
traordinary proceedings gave me; and I affire 
you, your being deprived of What I gave you. with 
ſo much pleaſure is not the leaſt of my griefs. 
There hove been ſo many intrigues in this laſt ſeſ- 
fion, that, without having been on tbe f t and 
well informed of every thing, it cannot & on- 
ceived .I never had more occafion thati at pre- 
ſent for porſons of your capacity and fidelity. 924 
bope 1 ſhall find opportunities 0 give you marks | 
of my eftcem and friend{hip. MAL BCE TOA ONUS 

" The King, being now fully ebe! Mutiy f rate 
to effect an accommodation with tte Tories, "i 
formed Lord Somers on His firſt abpearanis at 
Court after recovering fromm his indi{pofition, that 
it ſeemed” neceſſary for his ſervice that be' Thould 
part with the Great Seal; and he Withed he would 
make it his own act. But this the Lord Chancellor 
with great dignity refaſed—fince in bis circum- 
ſtanices, he ſaid, a reſignation muſt be ſuppoſed 
to indicate fear or guilt.” Aft order was therefore 
ſormally fetit i to him by Lotd Jerſe f and the Gieat 
Seal delivered up April 10 . 1700. "The" od 
Juſtice Holt and the Attorney el r 
both dedlining the” acceptdnice of it, Sit Nitto 
Wright, a'man in no reſpect equal t "that laſted 
ſtation, and much leſs to the ill ious perſonage 
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| followed by theirefignation of the Duke of Shrowſs 
bury, thef laſt of the great Whig Mini 


iſters. The 
Fand of Jerſey woah tte key, of Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Yaron- officiated” pro 4empore. Bt . 
State ler dotßh departments. 
Für de pine of national reſentment and Fur 
n Scotland ſeemed ſtill to rage with unabated, or 
raibermith ineteaſing, violence. In the montb of 
December bg ihe Council General of the Com- 
aq rote 20 Lord Scafield, * that they had pre- 
vailed on Lord Baſil Hamilton to go up to London 
with an; Addreſs to his Majeſty in behalf of thoſe 
men who.were, confined. at Carthagena,z and they 
requeſted that the Secretary would.introduce Lord 
Gl 4 — King, and ait in, obtaining a gra. 
0 er. Lord Seafiald replied, that his 
1 did. not reſuſe the petition, but could not 
Mow. Lord Batil to, be the preſenter of it that 
Nablęeman not bayipg yet orm his Majeſty J 
— Government.” 1 In a ſhort time official notice Was 
given. to the Privy. Council, of. Scatland,,« that his 
| Majedy, though he had refuſed acocy to Lord Ba- 
. Hamilton, was reſolred to demand the releaſe- 
ment, of i the prifeners, at Carthagena from the Spas 
niſh,, Cqurt—And that it was his Majeſty's in- 
* to advance the trade of Scotland, and to 
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w the ſabjeQs of 25 ele the ſame 6 
of 
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wrote a ſeoond letter to Lord Seafieſd, © expreſſiug 
their tleep regret that Lord Baſil ſhould be refuſed 
aecëſt to the King —he being perfectly verſed in 
the ſtate of their affairs, and provided with "ample | 
instructions oon erning them adding ctiat they 
never heard his Lord mp had” done any thing 
inconfiſtent with the duty of a loyd and peaceable 
ſubject. The King, however, perſiſted in his re- 
ſolution not to admit Lord Baſil into bis Ye ence 3 
and his Lordſhip ſhewed equal perſeverance in the 
proſecutſon of his fuit! On his aAually offering a 
Memorial to bis Mazeſty on pe 
Chamber, and attemptig to addreſs bim on the 
8 hel ; the King, as we are told, with ſoime marks 
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voice "exlaimed, 1 bare 4 ebe. + be bead, 

and I will be heard ! wu Tbe King, turning to the 
Nobles aroufd him, d, This young man is too 
bold, if any man cat be too bold in the cauſe of 
bis country.” ITO 5 

In the Worth if May" 1700, this Marquis of 

Tweeddale wee Addteſs in the name of the 
Scottiſh Nation, fi ed by an innumerable multi- 
tude, petitioning”? d almoſt infiſting upon 4 
ſpeedy Seffion of Parliament, in order that the In. 
WE _ African Company of Scotland might be 
EA | enabled 
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offurancs 8 bar enn than they had hitherto 
been able to do. In anſwer to which, the King - 
engaged that the Seſſton ſhould; not be poſtponed 
beyond the month of May. And on the 2 iſt of 
that month, the Parliament was accordingly opened 
by the Duke of Queenſberry, Lord High Com - 
miſſioner, with a moſt gracious letter from his Ma- 
jeſty, aſſerting his royal intention to have held the 
ſeſſion in perſon, had the ſtate of affairs abroad 
permitted; and exprefling his very great concern 
at the misfortunes and loſſes the Nation had ſuſ- 
tained in their trade; and promifing to concur in 
an BY meaſures calculated to promote and encourage 
And the Lord Commiſſioner, in his ſpeech, 
— 2 the Parliament, that he knew his: Majefty's 
1 mind to be ſo fayorably diſpoſed, that there was a 
certainty-of obtaining any thing that could be in 
reaſon aſked on this head. But theſe ſoothing de- 
 clarations- ſeemed to produce little effect. In a 
ſmort time a firong and inflammatory remon- 
ſtrance was preſented from. the Darien Company, 
reciting all the loſſes, diſappointments and hard- 
ſhips they had ſuſtained. - This was followed by 
petitions and addrefles of the ſame kind from all 
parts of the kingdom. And a reſolution being 
| moyed, * ec that the Colony of Caledonia in Darien 
was a legal and rightful ſettlement, in the terms of 
the Act of Parliament of 169 55 and that the Par- 
lament 
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the eme to avoid the conſequenee 
ſuch a vote, immediately adjourned this Pubſinindn# 
for three days. But all his endeavors in een 
tervul to extinguiſh, r even to moderate, 
flame which raged ſo fiercely, were 1 
The Parliament met again in the ſame ferment; 
and with the ſame diſpoſition as before— | 
his Grace was compelled, ' by a dangerous and 
invidious exerciſe of the prerogative, to adjou 
them for twenty days more. This ſtep the Lord 
Commiſſioner condeſcendel to apologiſe for, in 
a plauſible and popular ſpeech; in which he de- 
clared; that as he was ever firm and faithful to 
his King, ſo he was ever zealous for the honor 
and intereſt of his country and that he had hoped 
at this time to do acceptable ſervice to both. 
He told them, that he had power and inſtructions 
for every thing that appeared neceſſary or conve- 
nient for the good and advantage of the Nation 
as to their religion, property, liberty, trade; and 
particularly what could be of moſt ſolid uſe to the 
African and Indian Company. Bit ſeveral things 
having occurred wherein he found himſelf obliged 
to conſult his Majeſty, he was under the neceſſity 
of adjourning-Parliament for ſome days. But in 
the preſent paroxyſm of enthuſiaſm, all. theſe arts 
of conciliation were vain. The majority of the 
Rar that very evening, and framed an 
2 . 
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Addreſs to the King in a high firaip; rather e be- 


— —— pry, s onthe gay, 
to which it was then adjourned, and to ſit as long 


as might be noceſſary for redreſſing the grievances 
ol the Nation. This was preſented to the King 


by Lord Roſs, June 1 ith, 1700, at the head of a 
deputation appointed for that purpoſe: and they 


. received ſor anſwer, 3d he n 
intentions in Scotland.“ In the interval, the Par- 


liament had =, rr by proclama- 


tion, on which great tumulte had enſued in the 


city of Edinburgh; and the malcontent Members 


06 he protectior F 


was reaſon to believe that the tbrone would have 
been a ſecond time declared vacant. N r 
at laſt wrote (July 26) to the Lord Commiſſioner 
a remarkable letter, afterwards publiſhed by au · 
thorrty, im Which he devlared, “ that if it bad been 

fible for him to bave agreed to the Reſolve 


— — of the[Atieas Company, 


he had readily done it for the ſatisfaction of his 
People That he was truly ſorry for the-Nation's 
los, and moſt willing to concur with: bis Parlia- 
STIR 2 be * ex- 
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| pedted of him; for aiding and ſupporting. theirin- 
tereſts and for: denhonfirating: his hearty ruclinn- 
tions to advance the wealth und pruſperity of that 
his Majeſty's ancient kingdom That he was an- 
fident this declaration would be ſutisfyiug to all 
of their own preſervation and of the hohor anil in 
tereſt of the Government, and not ſuffet them- 
ſelyes to be miſled, nor to giye advantage tu ns- 
mies and ill · geſigning perſons really to cutth hot 
of any opportunity, as their — 
nifeſtly / witneſs.” — — [his declaration in 
— x —»—„V— | 
ble of reflection: and though a ſerond violent Ma- 


tional Addreſs was ſighed; the Purliament had mat 


before it could be preſented, and the King wiſely 
reſerred it to their conſideration. The King's letter 
to the Parliament, at the re-commencement of the 
ſeſſion, was conceived in the ſofteſt and moſtinſi- 
nuating terms, engagiug to give the royal aſſent 
to all ſuch bills as ſhonld be offered to him for the 
better eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of the religion, 
liberty, and commerce of the Nations i As. 
thing ſnhould ee 11 art 
People contented and happy. 
— . ke 
nevertheleſs preſented from the Darien C 
the very firſt day of the renewed lelion, which as | 
eee b ſecond National Ad. 
, E 4 dreſs. 
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dreſs. But the ſtorm now began viſibly to abate. 
The Parliament ſawy that the loſs the Nation had 
ſuſtained; however great, wus irretrievable. They 
cauld not but perceive the extreme difficulty of 
the King's ſituation; and if his conduct was not 
AW to be vindlicated, it doubtleſs claimed the 
aoſt candid conſtruction, | and admitted of the 
— hat better could be done than, | 
forgetting: the paſt, to embrace and improve the 
preſent; favorable diſpoſition of the Court to enact 
hm; e res ſuch as the fiate.of | 
— perthanent welfare and profperitybfthe 
-eountry-?/'Pheſe public canſiderations, corrobo- 
rated no doubt by others of a more private nature, 
1 prevailed. - The indignant humor of the 
Parliament and even of the Nation gradually ſub- 
ade and when the great queſtion of Supplies 
came under diſcuſſion; January 21 101, a loyal 
cheerful vote paſſed, that, in conſideration of 
their great deliverance by his i Majeſty, and that, 
pended wholly on the preſervation of his Majeſty's 
perſon and the ſecurity of his Government, they 
would ſtand by and ſupport: both his Majeſty and 
vernment-to.the-utmoſt of their power; and 
7 maintain in ſuch forces as ſhould be requiſite ſor thoſe 
ends. Jo ſum up the whole, this ſactious and 
wahlen: ſeſſion * ale ad N cloſe; 
2298 ; and | 
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| and the Bord Dom niſ 8 orf 
Parliament, 7 ee 


compliment with the order of the Garter, and the 


Earl of Argyle with a Dukedom ; in acknowledg- 
ment ol theeminent-ſervices performed by them in 
the courſe of this buſimeſ f mn e 
It is now neceſſary to advert to the ſtate uf affai 
in the northern kingdoms of Europe, whey about 
this time, very ſtriking: ſcenes began to unſold 
themſelves, of leſs moment indeed to England than 
thoſe of the South, but by no means unconnected 
with her national and political intereſts. ls 
Chriſtiern V. King of Denmark had departed this 
life about the cloſe of the preceding ſummer (2699), 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic IV. who; with 
the aſpiring views common to Princes, immediately 
conceived, and was impatient to carry into execu- 
tion, great and extenſive views of aggrandiſement. 
Findiijg a perfect concurrence of ſeutiment in all 
the Powers bordering on the ſouthern ſhores of the 
Baltic, a grand Confederacy was formed, of which 
the Czar of Muſcovy, the Kings of Poland and 
Denmark, and the Elector of Brandenburg uvere 
the high contracting parties and which had or its 
object a joint and general attack upon the king - 
dom of Sweden, then under the government of 
Charles XII. a youth of eighteen years of age, and 
whoſe great and heroic qualities were as yet un- 
known to the world; and probably: to himſelf. A. 
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Powers; Sweden us to be-affailed; at one and the 
ume timeʒ in Holſtein by the King of Denmark, in 
Weſtern Pomerania by tlie Elector of Brunden- 
burgz in Lironia by the King of Poland, and in 


the plan Cd 


Ingria and the provinces lyihg caſi ard of the 


 Gulpbof Finland by the Czar of Muſcovy: - Hol- 
ſtein was not indeed a province of SWeden, but 
the Duke of Holſtein had married the elder ſiſter 


King of Sweden; and was united in the 
bonds of alliance and friendſhip with that 


Monarch. - Oniprettnoes90 futile to enumerate, 


mark entered the tertitories of 


be Duke, and laid oloſe ficge to Tovitghen, - . 


The King of Sweden had not been inattentiye 
month of January this year (1700) he had con: 


cluded”: a” Treaty with the Marſtime Powers, in 


which the contracting parties engaged ſor the re- 
ciprocal guarantee of each other's dominions: and 
the King of England reſolved to maintain, by the 


maſt vigorous meaſures, the dignity of his character 


as the general guardian and mediator of Europe. 


The King of Denmark, knowing the ſituation of 
affairs in Great Britain, was indiſcreet enough pub- 
holy to ſuy, 4 that while the King of England was 

at variance with his Parliament, he would be able 


to do but little in Europe.“ This being reported 


w William, that Monarch obſerved te the 
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Marquis de Foret, a „„ | 
the Daniſh Court that he would make Dems 
mark know he. was ſtill able to do ſomething in 
Europe.. A formidable fleece was immediatel 
equipped bath in the Eaglich and Dutch pottas 
and in Wade Sir George: e Who was 
eee eee the — ithe 
combined ſquadrons conſiſted of no lef;than fifty» = 
two ſhips of the line of battle. The Daniſſu fleet, 
unable to reſiſt ſo great a force, retired within the 
barbor of Cox n; and that metropolis: was 
ſuhjected to the joſult of 8 {ght bombardment. 
The, Dukes of Lunenburg, acting in coht 
with England and Holland, at the ſamecime;paſſed 
the Elbe with a lange body of troops, and, joining 


mark now declared his williugneſs to accept the 
mediation of the Maritime Powers in conjunction 
with France, and requeſted the Engliſſi Admiral 
to deſiſt from all;farther boſtile operations, But. Sir 
- George Rooke replied, that, though to effest 4 
permanent accommodation was the great object of 
his expedition, he had no power to agree to any 
temporary ceſſation. In the beginning of Auguſt | 
the King'of Sweden landed in per on. on the iſle 
of Zealand, and preparations began to be ſeriouſiy 
_ for, ads of the ee But 
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of peace was ſigned under 
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unander not diſlajingath- the 
alacrity-which the impatience of the King of Swe- 
dem thought the occafions called: for, ſome warm 


expoſtulations are ſaid to have fallen from the lips 


of that Monarch to which Sir George Rooke 
coolly-replied, © I was ſent here to — 
jeſty, not to ruin the King of Denmark. 
His Daniſh Majeſty was now cuſficientlycbirinbled 
to accept the mediation of the Maritime Powers 
without the concurrence” of France—and-a treaty 
heir guarantee, at a 
bouſe of the" Duke of Holſtein, called Trarendahl, 
in then od of both camps, Auguſt 18th, 
yo. on the principle of mutual reſtitution the 
ages Denmark paying to the Duke of Holftein 
rix- ars for the charge of the war. The 


fleets of. England and Holland did not leave the 
Baltic till the Swediſh armies had reached in ſafety 


their native ſhores. They then returned in triumph 
from this memorable expedition, which entitled the 
King of England, beyond all diſpute, to the glo- 


rious B pot — arbiter of gone 
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** ⁰ ct Maſters ih wityrariLoptocs incredible, 
but Biſhop Burnet aſſures us that the Baron de Pleſſe, confiden- 
tial Miniſter to the late King of Denmark, not chooſing, at the 
accefſion of the new King, to engage in what the infamous flat- 

ii of the Court n doubt ſtyled « a juſt and neceſſary war,” 
ny OY his employments—whijch he had filled with 


great 
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The Duke of Gloceſter, ;only ſon of the Prince and 
Princeſs of Denmark, a youth of promiſing hopes, 
bad completed bis elevunth year on the 21th of 
July 1700 on which occaſion a gala had been 
celebrated at Windſor.· In conſequence it was 
thought. of heing over- heated with dancing, he 
was ſeigecl the next day with a malignant fever, 
for which cordials were preſeribed by the phyſi- 
Ar 3 wiki Jets nia 
Fro * the — Sit child —— 
large family. On this melancholy cataſtrophe, the 
eyes of the nation were turned to Sophia; Electreſs 
Dowager job; Hanaven,: ————— thy the 


of Denmark, tbe Catbolie branebes of- the Royal 
Family being excluded by act of Parliament. The 
Electreſs, on receiving this intelligence, immedi- 
ately repaired to the Hague, in order to'gonfer with 
the King on the meaſures neceſſary for the preſent 

great ability and reputation. The Biſhop ſtyles him & one of 
the ableſt and worthieſt men he ever knew; but when thing: 
were taking another courſe, and the path of rectitude mus to be 


abandoned, he ſhowed, by an Mubrions 2 cxample, thas * * the poſt 
af} honor was a private Ration,” a 
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the: Tuſban ports muſt ſubject Italy to their yoke, 


Oloceſter· And Mr. Gr 
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ut / the kingdom; and al- 


"oh moth as ginaiaſ]y: cotletmed: It was ſaid; that ſo 
2 an/affaie-ought got to Hare k been cn. 


oerted with the. Lene Sea, it e ir the 


the execution that 


me term granted to Pfance were prejudicial to the 


intereſts of this country, and deftritive to the 'ba- 
lance of power; as the poſſeſſion of Naples and 


whilft the eeſſion of Guipuſcon afforded thern an 
infer into" bee: anew rchs.cgo l . * e 
revived! at the political" diſec ente Ur b tation, 

mneQion with'the death of the Duke of 
am, brother to Lord Preſ- 
ton, was diſpatched'to St. Germaine's with a pro- 
poſal to ſettle the Crown by Act of Parlidiment on 
the pretended Prince of Wales; and an aſſurance 


that the King would not be ſupported in the exe- 
outiom of the Partition Treaty. But the Court bf St. 
Gerrjalnie's, as the Earl 


rt f Manicheſter aſſerts in his 
GTP would never liſten to any propoſition 
wire; I Which 
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which Waben Merz Prince; 
the King and Queen haxing declared they would 
rather ſee: bim in his grays, 5167954 03 Bt es ral 
 'Ths:comudhyof the Court ol Verſailles, ,fince ; 

the concluſion of the ſecond Treaty of. Pa: tion, * 
bad been, in the bigheft degree. artful and;infidi- 
0u$;whilft that, of the;Jmygrial Court was — 4 
dame proportion weak andjirreſolute, {The Bm: 
aber x poci}odjo x-lpſing: mee een N= 
againſt the formidable eee eee and 
the Maritime Powers. „The grand depengance 
of the Court of Vienna, ag M. de Villars informs 
us, © was upon what they were 1 5 to call the 
miracle of the Houſe of Auſtria; and a multi- 
tude of examples were cited concerning that au- 
guſt Houſe, which, when apparently ready ig fall, 
had raiſed itſelf, after being loſt to all hopes,” It 
was not, that men of genius and talents were 
wanting, but the reigning: Monarch. had not the | 
faculty,af diſcerning. them. The Count de Jer- 
guer, in particular, declared © that he had aſſuredly 
a very ſtrong belief of pa/ miracles, but that, as to 
preſent ones, he was altogetber ſceptical, —That, 
he locked upon the King, of Spain, ag dead; 
; and that., their, reſolutions, opght. to be a8 deci- 
five as if they expected, ta receive. the pews. ot 
it to-morrow, He regarded all compromiſe as im- 
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"tothe! intereſt of Pritics" the onde fe 


of Spain, aunt to the Afchduke, Who hae 
hien theft zealous in the" caüſe of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, began to petetive'that ſhe was ſtriving in 
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een, bangt, odio H ow! 
- A the mean time the N aun of raph bled 


unued His intrigues" ut Madrid with the greateſt 
added ad CF Te bod entifely gained over 
of the 


e power v aich ad pieteres wehe 


mm Monarchy from diſmemberment, which of all 


'thitigsthe Spanith pride moſt dreaded: The Queen 


vain apainft the current. The Counctt of Spain, 


with tte fingle exceptibn of the Count d' Acquilar, 


had refolved; «that the beſt advice they could 
give his Majeſty was, to declare a Prince of France 


bs his ſucceſſor.“ The Queen knew her unpo- 
pularity both with the Nobles and the Nation at 


large — her violent and rapacious conduct had 
alienated the hearts of all from the Germans and 


ſearing that France would be ultimately fucceſsful 
in ſpite of all the oppoſition the was ableto raiſe, 
it appeared time to conſult ber own intereſt and 


ſafety by « recondiliation with the predominant 
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The King of Spain was now drawing apace to 
the cloſe. of his miſerable. life : and, the reflection 

: that a Prinoe of the Auſtrian line mult owe his / 
chief f Fr upport to heretics, Was thought. much to 
affect his weak and ſuperſtitious mind. | Cardinal 
Porto-Carrero, for the repoſe of the King s con- 
ſcience, adviſed, him to conſult the Pope on this 
momentous point ol regulating. the ſucceflion. In- 2 

nocent XII. who was firmly attached to F "rancs, 
_ after taking the opinion of a College. of Cardi= 
nals, determined againſt the validity of. Queen 
Maria Tereſa's renunciation, as being « founded 


on compulſion, and contrary to the fundamental 
laws, of the Spaniſh Monprehy;; and Exborted his 
Catholic Majeſty, to make his will in favor of one 
ol the French King s grandſons, by which he would 
effectualiy contribute to the propagation of the 
Faith and the repoſe of Chriſtendom.“ As ſoon 
as this infallible deciſion was, procured, the Car- 
dinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts to ;perſuage 
the King bis maſter to act in conſormity to it. And 
inn at length fixed the. yererggdiſpolitiqn, of 
the King, a new teftamentary.arrang took 
place, dated October ad, 1700 hy which the Mo- 
narchy of Spain, with all its dependencies in the 
ſour quarters of the globe, ere left to th e Duke 
of Anjou, ſecond, ſon of the Dauphin; and in 
.default of iſſue to his brpther the Duke of Berti, 
and next to the Archduke * As act 
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treme of eren regal imbecility and folly, it deſerves 
mention, that among other forfeitures of the Crown 
* ſpecified iu the Will of the King of Spain as con- 
* ditions impoſed upon his ſucceſſors, 'is the denial 
of the doctrine of the immaculate ee of 
"the Virgin Mary. DP Lec 
Although nature Apparel wholly extinntied, 
And the art of medicine could no longer afford the 


ſmalleſt relief, the King lingered a few N after 
1 igning this new will; and breathed his laſt on the 


"xt of November 1700. An expreſs was imme- 

| Kately diſpatched to the Court of France with 
the intelli genes of this important event. In two 
Hours after its arrival, à Council was held in Ma- 
dame Maintenon's apartments. The King of 
France was, or affected to be, irreſolute as to the 
acceptates of the will; and the majority of the 
Miniſters of State preſent gave their opinion in 
favor of adhering: to the Treaty. But the Dauphin 
declared the honor of France td be Hcrificed in 
refuſing the bequeſt; and Madame de Mainte- 
non aſked; with an air of impatience, © What had 
the Duké of Anjou done to provoke the King 
to bar Fim en his right of ſucceſſion? The King 
Lat leng 1 
rand ſending for the Duke of Anjou, he ſaid to him 
in the preſence of the Marquis des Rios, Sir, 
the King of Spain has made you King. The 
"Grandets demand you, the People with' for you, 
3ISH-- and 
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1 I giye my conſent. Render yourlelf worthy 
of the Throne you are going to mount.“ The 
Dauphin triumphantly declared, that it ſhould be 
his glory to ſay, the King my father, and the 
King my ſon.” All the Princes of the blood came 
.to congratulate the new. Sovereign, who ſet out 
early in December (1700), accompanied by his two 
brothers, to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. On 
. parting, the King of France exclaimed, * «Iln 7 a 
plus de Pyrenees 1”? _. 
In the diſpatch written on \ this event by the Earl 
ol Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey, the Ambaſſa- 
dor ſays, that M. de Torcy informed bim, the 
King of France had well conſidered the occaſion 
and intent of the late Treaty with England; which 
was to prevent a war in Nope that the refulal 
of the Emperor to accede to the Treaty, and the 
diſcontents that bad ariſen in England and Holland 
in conſequence of it, had convinced the King his 
maſter of the neceſſity of accepting the will of the 
King of Spain in favor of the Duke of Anjou 
- that it was certain the Treaty was more adyanta- 
geous to France, and was what the King wiſhed ; 
but that, in order to carry it into execution, whale 
Kingdoms muſt be conquered—the Spaniards be- 
ing reſolyed not to ſuffer the. diſmemberment of 
the Monarcby.— Finally, that the King of France 
hoped that the ſtrength of theſe reaſons would ſo 
* n with the King of England, that there 
Tp”: might 


— 


ight ill bees dess - — ever, 
Aich was ſo nedeſſüry for tlie good and quiet of 
Europe. „ J0 this urgent diſpatch, in which the 
Amibaffador requeſteddecifive inſtructions in what 
manner to act, an anſwer was feturned by Secre- 
"tary Vernon, coldly expreſſing, e that the King 
muüft be allowed to confider what might be the 
Lonſeſſuenee of fo ſudden a change, and to learn 
he ſentiments of other Priuces ad States who are 
Ne concerned in the profervationn of the be- 
"lance of power in Europe.. 
n bis return to England in the ino a bt Ode. 
ber (506); "the King made ſuch arrangements as 
be had concerted; in order to eſtabliſh tlie aſcen- 
-dehicy of the Tories in the Adminiſtration. Lord 
odolphin was reſtofed to his ſormer poſt in the 
Frey; Tod Tankerville' made Privy Seal In 
"the 100 om of Lord Lonſclale deceaſed; the Earl bf 
Rocheſter was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land; Sir Charles Hedges conſtituted mpg 'of | 
State; F and in order that the eloque 
1 might be for ever filenced er it bad 
eateſt ſcope for &rtion, and would be at- 
"tended with moſt effebt, Be was chene a 'Peer by 
| the title. of Baron Halifx,” * | 
"The new Miniſters thinking their OF 
5 : frengthened by a  re-eleQion, A. diffolution im- 
" mediately took Place; and a new Parliament was 
_ Turnmonet for the 6th Peru 7701. In the in- 
OTE terval 
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terral very important negotiations were ca ing 
on with redoubled amdpity in the different Courts 
of 1 hy ne B IE of France bad now taker 
a decided and i irreyoca e part. His bigheſt am. 


ff FR © ©, 


bition Was gratified in ſetting his grandfon on the 


. Nn ! 


throne of Spain with the unanimous approbation 
of the Spaniſh Nation: and as be Well knew that 
the point of honor. with them confiſted i in preſery- 
ing t the unity of the Monarchy, be reſolved not to 
liſten to any propoſal of difnemberment; though 
otherwiſe really deſirous of maintaining the peace 
| of Europe, and willing to give any feaſonable * 
| curity as a pledge of his ſincerity. Wan 
The obſtinate filence of the King of Egg 
was calculated to. excite the. moſt ſerious appre- 
ap of the Court of Verſailles, which ſeemed 
to regard tbe menaces of the Emperor with con- 
tempt. Holland however required all the arts and 
refinements, of management ; and a Memorial pre- 
ſented by M. Heemſkirke, the Dutch Envoy. at 
Paris, complaining of the Violation of the late 
Treaty, was anſwered with great ability, the an- 
ſwer being afterwards publiſhed as a ſort of Ma- 
nifeſts. In this paper it is aintained, & that the 
execution of the Treaty would have produced i in- 
finite troubles—that while his Moſt Chriſtian Mar 
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leaſt imputation | for 1 9 9 the letter that 
the ſame motive whi ch had induced him't to make 
bee, 1 n, 
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the Treaty bad induced bim to accept the wit, 


yiz, the deſire of peace - that all the diſadvantage 
ariſing from this change of meaſures redounded to 
himſelf—that his Majeſty bad therefore reaſon to 


believe his allies would prajſe his moderation ra- 
ther than complain of his conduct.— The people 
of Spain receive, with the peace, him whoſe 


birth, the diſpoſition of the late King, and the uni- 


yerſal wiſhes of all the Eſtates of the Monarchy 
call to rhe Crown,” © 
'In the month of December (1700) the Connt de 


Tallard came to England as Ambaſſador of F rance, 


and, being admitted to an audience of the King at 
Hampton - court, delivered to him a letter from his 


Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The Count was received 


with cold and diſtant civility—the King of Eng- 
land expreſſing i in general terms his defire © that 


all the world ſhould be fatisfied of his diſpoſition 


to preſerve the public tranquillity.” The Ambaſ- 
ſador anſwered, « that his aſter had the ſame in- 


clination to. peace, and thought he had given a. 


proof of it by accepting the King of Spain's Will.” 
The King replied drily, « that he did not under- 
ſtand how that could be made ont.” In a diſpatch 
to M. Briord, the King of France, whoſe practice 
jt was to correſpond with his. Miniſters perſonally, 
inſtructs the Enyoy to inform himſelf of the de- 


figns of Holland, and obſerves, that the alacrity . 


which * at preſent 1 in. the negotiations car- 
ry ing 
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unexpectedly raiſed to the Pontificate in his ſtead, 
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e with the Princes of the Empire differs 


widely from the dilatorineſs of the ſame Penſioner 


when negotiating with the ſame Princes to bring 


them into the Partition Treaty.“ And in a follow- 


ing diſpatch, dated December 24 (1700), he ſays, 


& It is certain the King of Great Britain will find 
great oppoſition from his Parliament in caſe he is 
diſpoſed to carry things to a rupture.” And he 
expreſſes great anxiety for the evacuation of the 


Spaniſh barrier towns by the Dutch garriſons.” On 


the ſuppoſition that the preſent differences might 
be accommodated conformably to the propoſal of 
M. Lihieroot, he declares, ** that one of the articles 
of the new alliance ought to contain a proviſion 
for the withdrawment of the ſaid troops, on which 
condition he would engage not to replace them 
with any of his fo long as the alliance ſubſiſted *. 
Tbe Elector of Bavaria, Governor of the Low 
Countries, on the death of the Spaniſh Monarch 
had without heſitation acknowledged the validity 
of the Will, and been forward in bis i 
zeal and attachment to his ſucceſſor. 


At this period died Pope Innocent XII. — | 


Cardinal Albani was; at fifty-three years of age, 


by the name of Clement XI.; and though not 


accounted one of the French laction, and even. 
* Cole 8 State Papers Letter Y j} Secretary Vernon to the | 


ls * Mancheſtor. 5 1,7 
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d in his election by the French Cardinals, 


the Court of Verſkilles had: the addreſs entirely to 


r time to their intereſts, 
The Emperor in the mean while, aſtoniſhed at 
me fatal ert n fell into all the 


 pointments, great pride, and great ee 9 
occaſion. Determined at length by paſſion, not by 
policy, and, wholly deſtitute of preſent ſupport, up- 

on meaſures of hoſtility, he iſſued bis Imperial 
Mandate to the inhabitants of the Milaneſe, re- 


claiming that duchy as a fief of the Empire, and 


commanding all perſons to yield obedience to the 
ſame as his feodatories, on pain of being treated as 
rebels. The French, according to the repreſen- 
tations of the Earl of Mancheſter, held bis impo- 
tent efforts im contempt—yet they reſolved to take 
right meaſures in caſe of the worſt,” At the end 
of December 1700, Count Wrattiſlau arrived in 
London as Ambaſſador Extraordinary from the 
Emperor. He did not, as it appenrs, at the firſt 
meet with a very flattering reception. But the 
whole tenor of the negotiation carried on at Paris 
and Madrid demonſtrating that no material con- 
ceſſion was to be expected from France; and, 
what: appears to have affected very ſtrongly the 
ſeelings of the King of England, the Dutch gar- 
riſons being, expelled from the barrier bonn, and 
French troops introduced ; the Court of London 


{ . 
9910979 3 3 began 


— 


. ne 9g 
— Sena ö ” — 


aten dan Wiens 6. 4 18 c St e 
Such was the ſtate of eee ee e | 
. met at Weſtmiaſter on the zcth- o Fe 
bhbruary 170. On the prolieningsy contalhon the 
choice of a Speaker, it was cr 
Harley by 249 voices to 123 be claude Sir 2 
Richard Onſiow—4 clear demonſtratien of the 
great predominance of the Tory intereſſ. In his 
ſpeech to both Hauſes, the King took-yatice-of the 
* neceſſity of a farther proviſion ſor the ſuceſſon 
to the Crown in the Fratedunt line. Tbe deathraf 
the late King of Spain, ſaid the Monarch,“ with 
the declaration of his ſueceſſor to that Mongreby, 
bas made fo great an alteration in the affairs abroad, 
that I muſt deſire you very maturely to conſider their 
preſent ſtate, And I make no doubt but your xeſo- 
lations thereupon will be ſuch as ſhall be moſt con- 
ducive to, the jntereſt;and ſafety of England, the 


'* The King of Fi Lhe, in his ee ie Ie 24th, 
1700, to Monfieur Briord, ſays, « Means muſt be uſed to'dif- 
lodge the Hollanders, and to leave the Spaniatda in the ſole 
poſſeſſion of their own towns,” On the 6th f February 10. 
a number of French troops were introduced, into all the berxier 
towns, from Luxemburg to Ostend d Ni ieuport, wich ſo much 
ſecrecy that the Dutch officers in thoſe places bad not the Jeaſt 
previous ſuſpicion of the deſign ; ant the next day an Wpologetic 
memorial, moſt ably drawn; as preſented to the States General, 
Lating, the reaſons far this meaſure, and declaring it was no 


longer poſſible, to leave the troaps of, their High, Mightineſſes 
In the fortreſſes of a King whom they did not o n.. 


preſervation - 
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preſervation of the Proteſtant — in general, 
and the Ack of all Euxor k.“ The reſt of the 
ſpeech oonſiſtsd of the common-place topics of 
ſupplies, regulation of trade, unanimity and vigor, 
e. except a recommendation to the Houſe to con- 
fider what augmentation may be requiſite for the na- 
W, which is the great bulwark of the Engliſh na- 
tion and ought, at this conjuncture moſt 1. 
Sally, to be put into a good condition. > 
The ſeſſion ſeemed to open with happy omens. 
A reſolution paſſed by a great majority, © that the 
Houſe would ſtand by and ſupport his Majeſty 
and his Government, and take ſuch effectual 
| meaſures as might beſt conduce to the intereſt and 
ſafety of England, the preſervation of the Proteſtant 
religion, and the RACE of 'Euxors.” The laſt 
words were objected to by Seymour, Howe, Muf- 
grave, and others of the party, who affirmed, that 
they had an ambiguous ſignification, and, in their 
opinion, portended war. Terms were ſometinies, 
it was remarked, inverted, and this was ſuch a ſort 
of an oracle as Janus himſelf might have delivered. 
This being made a teſt of party, a diviſion enſued, 
and the elauſe in queſtion was confirmed by a ma- 
jority of eighteen voices only, t the numbers being 
181 againſt 163. The Court of France ſeemed. 
alſo to be much ſtaggered at this ſpecies of double 
reſponſe. The Earl of Mancheſter ſays to Secretary 
"Rue They bare the King's s Specch at this 
1 Court. 


. 

N 

* Py 
Wo 
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court. I hear they do not know what to -maks of 
it, and Rill ſuſpect us.” e Ane 

In the mean time the States Genet being 

repeatedly preſſed upon the ſubject by France, 

thought proper to recogniſe in form the new King 
-of Spain; of which they appriſed the Court of 
London in a memorial, which the King ordered to 
be laid before the Houſe. In this paper their High 
Mightineſſes declare, © that} notwithſtanding the 
recognition made by them, they had "reſerved to 
themſelves the liberty of ſtipulating in the negotia- 
tion about to commence” for, ſuch conditions as 
were neceflary 7o ſecure the/peace of: Fo 
in this negotiation they had firmly reſolved to ds 
nothing without the conſent of his Majeſty andthe 
other Powers intereſted in the maintenance of the 
peace; as they had declared to the Ambaſſador of 
France. And finally, being apprehenſive of a ſud- 
den attack, they make a requiſition: hoy the vor es 
due to them by the exiſting treaties,” * 

The Commons on this Volant * oted; 
without heſitation, an Addreſs to the King, that 
he would be pleaſed to enter into ſuch negotiations 
in concert with the States General and other Pos. 
tentates as might moſt effectually eonduce to the 
general ſafety; and giving him aſſurandes of ſupport 
and aſſiſtance in the performance of his engage- 
ments.“ It having been ſuggeſted in the diſcuſſion, 
that it might be no leſs proper for England than 

Holland 


36, HISTORY er SEAT BRITAIN, 
ovn thetitle ofthe King of Spain : Mr. 
Monkton, a zealous, Whig with. great heat, re- 
glied, that if ſuch a vate was carried, be ſhould 


expect that the next vote would be for, owning the 


pretended. Prince.of Wales.” In the preſent temper. 
of the Houſe, this extraordinary. ſally was much 
applauded, and produced no inconſiderable effect. 
the. House an intergepted. paper, purpprting to be 
a letter from the Earl of Meltort, the diſcarded Se- 
cretary.at the Court of St. Germaine's, to his bro- 
| ther the Earl of Perth, Governor of the Young 
fine: full of wild and incoherent projects, en- 
deavoring 10 ſpem bow e aſped the af- 
fairs of the, King then Vor, and urging the pro- 
prietys. of ſome e great, and vigorous. attempt 
against Englend,— But this,” he fg,“ will never 
be done by:8- Proteſtant Miniſter —meaning the | 
Earl of Middleton lazy in bis temper, an enemy 
to France by his, inclinations, tainted, with com- 
mo- pealth principles; and againſt the King's 
. by any other power than that of the 
People: of England, and upon capitulations and 
terps-+who, is ſuſpected of giving aid to the Com- 
Poteidęrs, iſ not worſe.“ This contemptible epiſtle, 
which exhibits. the character of the Earl of Mel- 
fort, who: had fo long poſſeſſed the real confidence 
of the Court of St. Germaine's, in a moſt degrad- 
big Puts of * in abe preſent JupQure: an- 


f wered 


— 
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*wered the purpote 6f the Court of London, hy 
increafing und inſtaming the politleal animofty 
"againſt Fraue. The Comtnons do not appear to 
have thought ĩt worthy ef ſpeciſic notioe ʒ but the 


Lbtds preſented an Nülteſs of Thanks to- ble M- 


jeſty, for communieating to them the Earl of Mel- 
-ort's letter; and deſiring that Popiſh Recuſants 


- The Court of Verſailles were highly offer 
. uſe made of this letter, which M. de Toroy 
told the Earl of Mancheſter * was iniended to in- 
cenſe the nation, and ſhewed a Agfre df breaking 
with France. He repreſented Lord Melfort as a 


deſpicable perſon, ho Had no credit at Verſailles, 


or even at St. Germaine's and, upon the hole, 
he ſeemed to conelude, that the Court e Londen 
meam to enter into a war. In onder, nevertheleſs, 
to give every rt ſonable ſatisfacti n on this head, 
the Earl of Melt en bnihed by a lettrode 

8 Angers. 4:96 ei 3 raffle ©1106 
In conſequende of the late Com- 


Og followed — ris, 4044 5 


Courts of London and the Hague aſſumed a ry 
loſty tono; and inſtructions were tranſmitted to 
Mr. Stanhope, Reſident in Holland, to enteg into 
an immediate negotiation with the Miniſters: of 
France and Spain, upon the conditions therein ſpe- 


——— 1 the nabe 
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Nieuport and Oſtend ſhall be put into the hacde 
of the Engliſh—and Luxemburg, Namur, and 
Mons, to which the States General thought proper 

'to » add EVR na Stavenſwart, Charleroi, 
Dendermonde, Damme, and St. Donat, with their 
'nppurtenances, be configned'to their High Migh- 
tineſſes, during fuch time as ſhall be agreed upon 
—» with various other demands, which, when com- 

* municated to M. D'Avaux, appeared ſo extrava- 

* gant, that he declared they could not have been 
* Kighee" if his maſter had loſt four ſucceſſive battles. 
The King of France, perceiving no proſpect of 
peace on moderate terms while harmony ſubſiſted 
between the King and Parliament of England, is 
charged with ufing corrupt and clandeſtine means 

"to PUR Engliſh in domeſtic broils, in order 
e zarraG'the meaſures of the Court. The pro- 
digious influx of louis-d'ors/ and piſteles at this 

tile ſolution, ſounded on the pretended favorable 
courſe of exchange, is ſcarcely ſufficient to obviate 
the jealous apprehenſions of the politician. Biſhop 

Biurnet aſſerts, though his characteriſtic credulity 
and careleſſneſs reduce his authority very low, 
. that the packet | ſeldom came without 10,000 | 
_ louis-d'ors, and oſten more—that the nation was 
"million of guineas was coined out of them.” From 
"WS" 6896 evidence of a Tg, 
| publiſhed 
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70 
February gib, 170r, it appears, that 
| theſe coins were in very xtenſive circulation—and 
- his' Majeſty, being, as the Proclamation exprefles, . / 
* deſirous to prevent the damage that may actrue 
to his good ſubjects by the great 3 
French louis-d'ors and Spaniſn piſtoles as have 
been of late imported into this kingdom, and te- 
ceived for more than their intrinſio value, ondets 
chat they ſhall not N e e, wh 
venteen illings ench- M e e 
Certain it is, that at this dana us tenper Ku | 
diſpolition of the Houſe of Commons ſuſtained a 
ſudden and unexpected change. But it muſt at 
the ſame time be admitted, that there exiſted inter- 
nal and political cauſes apparently not inadequate 
to the effects produced. The great body of the 
Tories were ſtill diſſatisfied with the Miniſterial | 
arrangements, from which ſeveral of the moſt po- 
3 and diſtinguiſhed leaders of the party, Sey- 
| , | Muſgrave, | Howe, '&c. were excluded. 
4 — in a certain degree by the nati- 
onal reſentment againſt France, and ſolicitous to 
obtain ſatisfaction and ſecurity, they were deſirous 
to avoid the folly and danger of a war, the object 
of which, carried on in conjunction with the Em- 
peror, muſt be not ſecurity but conqueſt. The 
balance of power in Europe was alleged to be in 
danger by the cloſe political union of the two 
WW and _ under the Houfe 
g T of 


; vas not, in, danger and if 

he ability, it muſt be the extreme oi folly to — 
attempt, „But the Whigs, who were inſpired: 
A againſt Bd and at the ſame 
ith the King, entered, 5 * nme, we Court 
or difficulty and, if the war 

now in plation ſhould receive the ſanction 
7 -ofhe Nation, there was reaſon to. apprehend, they 
would quickly regain their aſcendency. The To- 
ries thereſore determined, while yet the ſuperior 
bu, to aim ſueh a blow at the heads of their an- 
7 its as they ſhould never be able to recover. | 
| -:Onhe. 10th: of March 1791, a motion was made 

in the Houſe of Lords, where the attack was deſ- 
tined to begin, to take into conſideration certain 
-papers previouſly laid before their. Lordſhips, rela- 
tive to the negotiations carried on under the late 
"Whig: Adminiſtration; and a committee was no- 
minated to make a report of the contents. This 
committee, of which the Earl. of Nottingham was 
chairman, and the moſt active members of which 
eonſiſted of determined Tories or diſcontented 
2 forward a nb 


1 . 
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Boufded ur- Amef to the King, ftrongliy c 
demning” the” Partition Treaty, e oe in- 
deed pretended entirely to Juſtify. '' The Earl of 
RNeocheſter and the other Miniſters preſent coeur. 

ring in this Addreſs, the Whig Lords in ch 
tion with the Court, who were very numerous; c- 
quieſced; ſeeing that the Addreſs was ſo wörded 
as to avoid all perſonal attack upon the late Miri" 
ſlers, but rather containing ati ex culpution of thein, 
as not bavitig been admitted to a participation of 
the counſels which produced it. "Very few of the 
Peers attended the Lord Keeper on the preſents” 
tiom of this Addrefs to the King, Who evaſively” 
replied,” that it contained matter of great mo- 
ment, and that he would always take Gre that the 
treaties made dy him e be for the hohbr and 
ſafety el Eügnd Ls 

But this was only the Ne to wbut en 
to follow in the grand ſcene of politicaF action, iti 
the Lower Houſe; Where, on the arſt March 
(1969), an Addreſs was Voted © to thank the King 
for his communications reſpecting the ſtute of the 
negotiation; and the Whigs propoſing” to add, 
e and för his Majeſty's care of theſe Natidns and 
the RACE of Evxore,” ons of the moſt violent 
debates ever known in the Houſe ef Comriions 
took place; in which the political fyftem of the 
Court was attacked with the utmoſt ſeverity, and | 
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tr virulence: It was ſtyled by Mr. Howe | 
«x / FELOMIOUS Tngarr, and it was ſaid to be 


not more iniquitons'than impolitic. The queſtion 
being at laſt referred to a diviſion of the Houſe, it 


Was carried in the negative by 193 to 187 voices 


—notwithltanding.. the. inſidious ſupport of the 


Joes in office, who profeſſed to regard the words. 
afl. complimentary: (ow His Fog on 


obtained this victory, the leaders, of the, 


Oppoſition next moved, inſtead. of the clauſe re- 
jected, to lay beſore bis Majeſty < the ill. e 


quences of the Treaty of Partition to this King- 
dom and the vgAc of Eunorg.“ This being 


agreed. to without a diviſion, a Committee was 
appoigted to draw up an Addreſs conformably 


thereto cin which, after, returning thanks to the 


King for acquainting the Houſe with the ſtate 
and progreſs of the negotiations now pending, 
they; go on to ſay, which method bad your 


Majeſty been adviſed to take before the Treaty of 


Partition was perſected, which was paſſed / under 
the; Great Seal of England during the, ſitting of 
Parliament, and without advice of the ſame, we had 


been prevented from laying before your Majeſty 
what wr ate now bound in duty, though with 


grief. to don eto which Treaty. may juſtly be aſ- 


eribed the-dangers which now threaten: both this 


Kingdom and the:y=ace of EUxor E.“ The King 
felt! al eſentment ofthis occaſion which h had too 
Remonz2? 3 n 
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much diſcretion: to expreſs, and | btn tinGir 
with:/a!vague:'anfwer. of the manifold | benefits 
which: would: ariſe from the concurrence of Parlia : 
ment in all his negotiations for the happineſs of 
bis People and the vαB¶N of Euno r... 
The Earl of Mancheſter, in animadverting upon. 
this incident, inſorms Mr. Vernon, that M. de 
Torcy told him © the language of the Engliſii 
Parliament reſpecting the King of France had 
been ſomewhat extraordinary; but he found the 
King of England himſelf was not much better 
uſed. On the laſt day of March the King in- | 
formed the Houſe by meſſage, ; that the negotia- 
tion already ſeemed to be at an end, by the re- 
fuſab of the French Ambaſſador to give any other 
anſwer to the demands made in his name and that 
of the States General, than an offer to renew and 
codnfirta the Treaty of Ryſwie; and that the States 
had made a formal requiſition! of the;ſuceors. due 
to them by treaty, viz. 10, 00 troops and twenty 
ſhips: of the line. And his Majeſty. defires the 
Commons will give him ſuch advice thereupon as 
may be for our own ſecurity; and that of the States 
General and the yzacs of Eunor x.“ In return 
the: Commons adviſed to carry on the. negotia- 
tions in concert with the States, and taſſured his 
Majeſty, ac that they would enable him. to N che 
conditions of the exiſting Treaty, 
At this peried, and not befare, the = of Spain 
uin | G2 e 2 thought- 
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ihouglit fit by A letter in bis own hand to notify 
his aereſſion to the King of England -it being 
thüs long delayed, doubtleſs, leſt a ptiblic affrunt 


ſhould be put upon him by a reſuſal to receiver it. 


But after the public recognition of his Cathlolie 
Mapeſty by the States General, it was intimated to 


the Spaniſii Court, ; that ſueh a notification would 


beigeteptable; and it was anſwered by a letter 
on che King of England (dated April 15, 1501) 
expreſſed: uy ebe e _ ge | 
W BY AK od oder 

— of be Parton was nom refumed 
2 We i ralated herd tions 
* Lo were {crutiniſed-with. all the! keenneſs of 
office it is heedleſs to ſpeak; the ſubftance-of = 
wem bas been abundantly artivipüfed. As tbe 
Altfimate reſult of tue whole, it was reſdlved by the 
Heuſt, /* dhe the Eurls of Portland and Orſord, 
and fheLbrds Somers and Halifax, be IM HAC HRD 


2 


u the bar bb the Houſe of Lords of Hien Carmas 
dd MISS EA Kons.“, The reſolution againſt the 


Eatk öf Portland was Carrietl without à divifion : 
aginff Lord! Orſord the numbers were 193 te 
1487 E8 $6iners, 108 to 188; Lord Halifax; 186 


16 163: thus with groſs partiality pafling over the 


Earl of Jerſey, Sebretaty of, State ; and "my. Joſeph 
Wuhan. Reſident? n Hague. 


e / privy 


privy to the hole tranſecgion, ax inyq vod in we 
4 Gig community of guilt. bh RN 

| Pending the debates, and md paſling the 
- heend: _ 8 Sr eee n 


Fenner: en bee, th el oſed 90 ſuch 


unocvered, he entered into ſa. maſterly and eſo- 
quent a vindication- of his conduct, that, had the 


queſtion. been immediately put, it was believed he 
would bave been acquitted hy a great majority. 


- He afmitted © that the King had aſked the adviee 
of his eanfidential ſervants upon this eecalian;;.and 
that his Majeſty had even inſormed him, that-if 
he and his other Miniſters thought that a Treaty 
ought not to be made upon ſuch a project, then 

the whole matter muſt be let fall, for he could not 

bring the French to better terms. His Lordſhip 
pleaded, that it would have been taking too much 


upon himſelf if be ſhould have put a flop to a 


Treaty of ſuch conſegquence Had the King of 
Spain died before it was finjſhed; and the blame 
been caſt upon him for. not ſending the neceflary 


powers, he could not have juſtified himſelf, finge 


the King's letter was @ warrant. | At the ſame 
time be wrote his own opinion very fully to his 
| Majeſty, objecting to: many particulars, and pro- 
OW ſeveral things for the advantage. and interaſt 


#3 x 1 
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| Vote of Impeachmeut, Lord Somers defixed to be 
_ occafions;/ and afterwards. viſing and remaining 


* 
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"of England, Soon aſter the powers were tranſ- 
mitted by him, the Treaty was'coneluded;to which 
he affixed the Great Seal, as he thought' Miter 
bound to de- Thus as a Privy-Counſellor he of- 
ſeted to the King his beſt advice, and as Chancel- 
"lor he had diſcharged his acknowledged and offi- 
"cial duty. The King's letter was'not/indeed a for- 
mal, though a real warrant—but he did not think 
it became bim to endanger the Public by laying 
any ſtreſs on a point of form, at ſo eritical a time, 
and When the greateſt diſpatch was requiſite.— 
After all, a certain degree of blame maſt attach 
itſelf to this" great man for his conduct in this 
"buſineſs; and the ultimate decifion being leſt to 
him, he could not avoid contracting a heavy re- 
ſponſibility. Knowing or believing the Treaty to 
be fraught with ruinous conſequences, it was bis 
duty at all hazards to refit; and the commands 
of the King can never be conſtitutionally pleaded 
in vindication or even palliation of the ſighteſt 
* of duty. e ee 55 
Immediately conſequent” to the votes of Im- 
n a motion was made, to which n the 
previous proceedings had reference, and for which 
alone they were probably inſtituted, to preſent 
an Addreſs. to his Majeſty to remove the Lords 
Somers, Orford, Portland, and Nalin; from his 
preſence and councils for ever.“ The queſtion ; 
"OP firſt put relative to ads Somers, it was car- 
Ve ried 
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ried fü the aft ronative/by” 162 to 70% lch: tht | 4 
reſt e Tg Ward of 
The Houſè of Lora Who too late 00 ther f | 
error, were now rouſed to ſome exertion, and voted 
in their turn an Addreſs to the King; prayin 
that we Lords impeached, at the bar of their 
Houſe way. not have any "cenſure paſſed upon them 
until they are tried upon the ſaid Impeachments, 
and judgment be given according to tlie ufüge öf 
Parliament and the law of the land. „„ This Ad- 
dreſs the King received in profound ſilence; not 
willing to ſay what might be difpleaſing te che 
Lords on the one band, or, which was muff | 
anxiouſly to be guarded a ainſt, to do what migt 
irritate the Commons on the other. And ub the 
Great Council of the Nation, it 8 „ 
within the province of the Repreſentatives of the 1 
People to pronounce upon the competetoy bf the 
Lords impeached to be hereafter emplbyed in the 
public ſervice, whether their offences came within 
the letter of the criminal code of Parliament or not! | 
The Addreſs of the Commons was received by the | 
King, who ſtill paid vain: court to the Tories, with 
apparent complatency: and he aſſured them . he 
would employ none in his ſervice but ſuch as ſhall 
be thought moſt likely to improve mutual truſt : 
and confidence} which 15 ſo e in the 22 | 
ſent juncture.“ a Df ee 
"Oi Fouts of Commons die day obtained | if 
x 64. K 


Catherine Queen Nowa 
angum by the death of. the Nuke of Gloceſier, 
came to a reſolution to apply 100,000], per annum 
of the royal revenue to the current ſervice, On 
the report, this reſolution was comhated by the 
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brought forward, appeared in no haſte to proceed 
Mit the trials, but applied, their attention jo the 


roviding ſupplies, which were gran ted with great. 


ene "my. P * other Wr buſines of the 


mon. 


7 bg Fouts in A : Grand committee, FOI into | 


ideration the ſtate of the Civil Liſt, and the fay- 


| ings made hy the non · payment of the 50,0901. per 


annum allotted as a dower to James's Queen; of 
30, oool. per annum fallen in by the deeeaſe of 
xr, and of 20,9001, per 


whole ſtrength of the Whig party; but it was at 
length, to the great chagrin of. a * 
by 214 to 169 voices. an 

In conſequence of the doula inthe King 5 nach 


recommending. a further proviſion fax the ſugeeſ- 
fon of the Crown.in the Proteſtant line, the Houſe, _ 


to the confuſion of the Jacobites, with great una» - 
nimity reſolved: “ Iſt, That it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary a farther declaration 200 limitation he made 


ol the ſucceſſian to the Crown. adly, That farther 


proviſion be firſt made for the ſegurity. of the rights 
and liberties of the People - and LAS THE, That the 


| N Sophia, — W of Hanover, be 


0 declared 


eee , 


eee the. next ip, ſuscuſſion to the Crown. of 
England. A Bill was immediately introduced. in 
conformity to theſe reſolutions i and a great yariety 
of conſtitutional. limitations. and raſtrictions im- 
poſed upon the ſuture inheritorꝭ of the Ch ]]:ũç: gf 
which the chief were,“ that no foreigner, although 
he be naturalized or made dęnigen, ſhall be ca- 
pable of enjoying any office ar ſruſt civil or mili- 
tary; or i holding any grant of lands from the 
Crown ; that the Nation he not obliged to engage 
in any war for the defence of apy dominions or 
territories not belonging to the Erown of England; 
that no perſon hereaſter paſſeſſing the Crown of 
England ſhall go aut of the calm without gonſent 
of Parliament ; that no perſan halding an office 
under the King, or receiving a penſion from the | 
Crown, ſhall be capable of fittiog in the Houſe, of 
Commons ; that all future poſſeſſors of the Crown 
ſhall join .in;communjon with the Church, of Eng- 
land. that no pardon be pleadable in bar of an im- 
peachment ; and that the Judges Commiſſions be 
made quamdiu ſe bene geferint.” Theſe limitations 
do honor to the Tories, whoſe intereſt it was at 
this time to keep on fair terſns with the Court, | 


and who. could not but be ſenſible that ſome of 


them myſt appear to reflect on the ane of the 
reigning Sovereign, |. ,..../. hy | 
Having gone ſo e in aps: points 


anther than 4 pure patrigtiſm 1 would have diCtated 
a 3 mikey. 


the 1 lt el ſhort of the goal of [tical 
rectitüde: For the Intereſt" of the Nation evi- 
deni required, that a foreign Prince inheriting 
_ the. Crown of England ſhould at the moment of 
bir aceg on relinquiſhi his foreign | territorte —or 
0 If the ſacrifice were deemed too great, the Crown 
thus dedlin ied'oughtto'Jevolve to the next in ſuc- 
__ceffion, © The famous Toland; in a politicat Trea- 
Uſe publiſhed at the dommenoement of this ſeſſion, 
contends for the reaſonableneſs of eſtabliſhing at 
this critical juncture whatever terms the intereſt of 
| . the Nation demanded: Being,“ as he ſays, © to 
ele a ſuccefſor, the Nation might be allowed the 
fame liberty which the Spaniards took in beſtow- 
ing their Crown to chooſe out of the Houſe of 
Hanover, or thät of Brandenburg; which of the 
ſons they pleaſed and recommends it to be well 
Veigbel, whether we ought to make any of thoſe 
Princes Kings of England, without obliging them 
at the ſame time to renounce their foreign domi- 
nions.” — * For,” fays be, if our Crown ſhould 
fall upon either of thoſe ſamilies, they will fall 
under mighty temptations to enlarge their domi- 
nions beyond ſes, in order to make the communi- 
cation betwixt their old and\n new dominions more 
ſpeedy and eaſy. This the family of Hanover may 
attempt, by falling down upon the Elbe and We. 
ſer, and ſwallowing up Hamburg, BRENMEN, Ver- 
2 &. All theſe things, how remote ani chi- 
weerical 
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merical ſoever they may Net nn dught 
be econſidered. Af the Privice tpon"whom'we"de- 
volve ot Crown does'not thinkit worth his while 
o grant us ſueli ſecurity, Fat of opinion” that it 
will not bs worth our r une to court men a Go. | 
eee bf ri aa TO ul ORR APRN gt ts 
The Act of Settlement; with is ettenät nin. 
tations, paſſed with national applauſe. It had ne- 
vertheleſs to encounter an oppoſition of a ſingular 
nature, originating in à very remote quarter. 
AxxEH f ORILEANs, Ducheſs of-Savoy;*of the 
blood-royal of England by Henrietta der mother. 5 
youngeſt daughter of Charles I. was beyond all 
queſtion, according to the law bf Pers . | 
ceſſion, heireſs" of the Crown of England, on the 
exeluſion of James and his immediate deſcendants. 
The Ambaſſador of Savoy, by order of this Princeſs, 
delivered a" paper to the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, in which ſhe declares, * that ſne 
gladly embraces the occaſion which offers, to diſ- 
play to the People of England the pride ſhe takes Fe 
in the right ſhe! derives from her deſcent to that 
auguſt throne.. After ſtating her mconteftable 
pretenſtoms, iſhe eoneludes with proteſting againſt 
every deliberation and deciſion which ſhall be com- 
trary thereto. The conduct of the Duke of Savoy 
bad been ſuch, that the chagrin diſcovered on this 
occaſion by the Court of Turin excited rather 
e than ympathy=—and the Prorrer itſell 
$1 | Was 
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of Macdlesficld was deputed by the — 
the joyſul intelligence, with the inſignia of the 

dar of the Garter for the Elextor, to the Court 
of Herenhauſen;; where he was received with the 


higheſt marks of diſtinction, and rewarded with 


very neh and ſplendid preſents.. 

Severe weeks having elapſed without any pro- 
gteis made in the buſineſs of the impenehment; 
the Lords thought proper by meſſage to remind 

the Commons, that articles had not yet been exhi- 
bited ageinft the Peers impeached. This was by 
no means a welcome hint—but they replied, that 
arficles were preparing; and in a ſhort time they 


were actually preſented at the bar of the Lords. 


The accuſed: Peers in a very few. days made their 
.anſwer. On the 2 1ſt of May (2501) another meſ- 


| age came ſrom the Lords, preſſing the Commons 
to give in their replication, and proceed to trial; 

and repreienting the hardſhips of delay to the per- 
ſons accuſed: The Commons toak Hire at this, and 


informed their Lordſhips that they had prepared 
4 replieation to Lord Orford, but choſe to defer 


1 the carrying it up, becauſe, from the nature of 


the evidence, they choſe to proceed with the trial 
of Lord Somers firſt affirming in a high tone 


their vit, as profgentars, to be thę proper judges 


of the time of conducting their own proſecution. . 


* ſame day the replication to Lond Somers was 


* | ene 


« that that . wo-gih of + Jon (ry) 
for the -tHal of Lori (Ortord'; aſſerting, 

right of lirhiting-a-tims ſor voiding 5 
ties tant des wenn dee. 
tion mandate nfereticey bf 


which — hn: — 
eee nan that the delay muſt 5 


At the dan ul che conflciord, Lord Haverttom 
having intitnated his opinion that the Commune 

wers chacgvable with groſs pattiality in dhe but 
neſs of the impedohments, anti that the: plea of juſ- 
tice was only u mib — —— 
Managers on the part of the-Co 5 
breaking up the conference and tue Eiouſt on 
their report, paſſedt a bote, thut John Lord Aa- 
verſham had uttered moſt ſramdalous reprbachés 
and falſe exprefiions, highly reflecting on ihe hom 
and juſtioe of the Houſe of QDommions and on 
being invited by the Leids to renew the conſer- 
ence, they returned for auer; thut this uuns 

_ not. conſiſtent with. their honor ctill they had 10. 
ecived reparation forthe indignity — 
nN 3 | 


0 — 5 eee butt ink oder of of 
bee wan kn br the * z:the 


—— e 8 
other gdly, Becauſe they have received 1 
mation dor the great indignity offered to them at 
the laſt ages — 


EA, — 1 bar he n. 
peachment be diſmiſſed. The. Lords Por f 
Orſord and Halifax were in like manger aoguit- 
ted and diſcharged... And recollecting the im- 
penchment exhibited againfl the Duke of Leeds 
in the year 1695, and which had lain ſo many 
years dormant, they thought it reaſonable, to extend 
| 9 to him ; and his 
a ah —_— exonerated 


2 


nn «that-the Lords bod roſe julie upon 

by are trials of :theufdid- —— 
they have endeavored to ſubvert the right o im- 
peuahtnent. on: r N bali u,, tro ha 
In the midſt of the diſpute, or rather quarrel 
ohh ne Hoſes, OT Saiter was; 


Quarter Seſſion of the County of K ent, 

Houſe, in language daring and arrogant, to oome 
to ſpeedy and deciſive xeſolutions in ſupport o 
the meaſures recommended from arb, 


| fay peg nt yr — 1680 ve re 
gard to the voice of the People, that ourireligion 


and ſafety may be effectually provided fort that. 


your loyal Addreſſes may be turned into Bills 
of Supply, and that his Moſt Sacred Majeſty, whoſe! 
propitious and unblemiſbed reign over us We. pray 
Go long to continue, may be enabled pwerſull/ 
to aſſiſt his allies before it it too late The 
Houſe, exaſperated at the boldneſs/of this petition, 
or rather remonſtrance, yoted it to be ſoanda- 
lous, inſolent and ſeditious. The: perſons; five in 
numberzn who were delegated to deliver the pe- 
tion into the hands of Sir Thomas Hales, Mem- 
b | | „ | | | ber 
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Tue curren bega 10 ſet Arorigly' for a War 
i ine aud te ö mrnons m 1 
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In the courſe of the ſeſſion x pathetie Letter 
fromthe States General to the King was laid before 
Parliament} in which they deſcribe the extreme 
daiger and difficulty of their ſituatiom, and the 
abſolute need in which they ſtood” of nmediate 


Places, and drawing — Liicewa 

thut by: their intrigues they have drawn away the 

— ** — tit intereſts | 
_ —and 
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alkances: his 
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2 lost tane theit right to fit whenbver'the-Parſia- 


ment fat, as being ati efential bennchh of that b6dy, 
and dehyings that they could lawfully be proro- 
gued except when "Parliament" was piorog bed. 
They diſputed the authority of the Arohbiſſiup to 
adjourn d determine the ſeffion—They, returned 
weir wolemch thanks t0) Atterburyy: Arc 8 
Totneſi, for his femme Freatiſd ou the Nights of 5 
Comrvocntions = They paſſed” ny: exnſatcy/ du d 
oertaim bock dalled t | 
| ritten hy Mr: T6lind;; and — | 
puhlicatiow of tlie Biſhop of Sarurn, -Rflad Am 
Expoſttion f the -T hirty=vine Artiales f We 
Church of England.” And they engaged in h. 
and eager diſputes wifbe the Biſhops- reſpecting 
Various points of priwilage : infbmucb that” the 
Right Reverend Fathers were compelled t com- 
plain, e that they had riſen to higher: degrees of 
diſreſpect and invañon of the metropolitan and | 
opiſcopal rights, than-ever-was attempted! by any 


Lower? Houſe of + Convongtion| before and that . 


de hade therchy given! the greateſt blow te he 
f HC — See tie Ne: 


ku 


* 


length — — int be tens 
mination of the Seffiow of Parliament, in the midſt 
oftheſerontentions at ones ſo fierce aid frivolous: 
The King left-Hampton.Court'-on”:the laſt day 
of June; attended by the Lords Romney, Albe- 
marle, ct. and on the 3d July arrived in Hol- 
land. The next day he took! his ſeat in the A 
ſembly ofdhe States Geneml, where he was re- 
ceived! with the moſt cordial congratulations. as the 
protector, friend, and father of his oountry. The 
command of the troops deſtined for: the relief of 
Holland was, by an happy choice, cConfided to the 
Earl of Marlborough, at the ſame time appointed! 
plemipotentiary to the States; and whom the King 
well knew to be-equally qualified ſor the council 
oer the field: & uniting,” us he declared with ge- - 
net6us applauſe;* rhe cooleſt head with the warmeſt 
3 bang vont ted bann 0 m 5 
— M. — delivered to thb-States Ge- 5 
neral a letter ſrom bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, no- 
tifying'the recall of his Ambuſſador. This was'ac- 
_ Eompaniſed by a Memotial from the Ambaſſador, 
ſtating in very eloquent and forcible terms the 
regret rather than thereſentment eee | 
dis maſter at the extraordinary ſyſtem of :policy = 
adopted by-theis 2 "He ad, þ 
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ts-diipawithe val G se red b by the abcelidh 
of his grandſn to the Throne of Spain That the 
oon ſereues had been opetied to treat of the interefts 
of Holland ſolely; and; if the States had ſo pleaſed, 
bad ſoot terminated to the ſecurity of tbe Pro- 
vinges, the advantagò of their commerce; and with 
an aſſurance of perpetual amity from the- Moſt 
Chriſtian King. The Ambaſſador expreſſed the 
aſtoniſhment of his maſter, that the States ſhould - 
confound the intereſis of the Emperor with thoſe 
of the Republic, and erect themſelves into arbiters 
between the Houſes of France and Auſtri and 
that they ſhould even teſolve, in favor of the latter, 
to break thoſe treaties which the Republic had 
hitherto regarded as the ehffrtnation or rather 
the ſeal, of her ſovereignty.” Notwithſtaading the 
earneſt deſire expreſſed by the States, on the pre- 
ſentation of this Meſmorial, to reſume the chfer. 
ences, the Ambaſſador, in conſequenoe oſ poſitive 
orders from” his Court, leſt the Hague Auguſt 
13 (1), after paying the euſtomaty compliments 
to the States General, but without noficing'the 5 
King of England or any ot his Court. 
Mlatters were now oonſderbd bm both Mea 
having come to a oriſis; and on the th September 

a new Trenty of Allisnos was ſigned between the = 
Emperor and the Maritime Powers, to which all 
Kings, Princes, and States, were invited to acctde,. 
for procuring ſatisfaQion to the" Houſe of Auſtria. 
* 12% | 1 H 3 | in 
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e een, eee ee, et, 
| te Empage with a ſuits facoald wholly une 
babe numerous army had been aſſemhled 
kN the um mercpy the Court of Vienna. om the 
Hahon option, dhe command, of which: vag ebm. 
med ap Hin Eugene ef Serpy, Rockonated 
ETC :8fQantg. 1) Fibis ͤ jonters = 


of paſling >the Ro: near Fam and hile the 
Sem wens thus amaſed); he draſſed the Adige 
e e Attacked. and totally defeated: a 
lage body of- troops poſted at Carpie, The French | 


and Piedmonteſcyarmys commanded. by M. de 


Catinat and the Doke d Sayey in perſon, retiring 
d the Mingio, „the Imperial General paſſed 
thatiaivey, eile en uit, el them: and M. Ade 
n aſtoniſbed 40 Hud that-the. Ioperiglis: had, 
by * ad movement on the\oppobite fide; ſud 
. 44 cenly 


"i. . 


vg Lell iby the route of Menz, made u eint 


bution l * 
_ The Coo 
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2 vith, the — that, wight, OO - 
5 N. de Villeroi,.with all pid yy 6-4 


deſent, retired 1 1 
ters. 4 — Kinen, 2 
mot gonſtant motion, during the whole of the 
Winter, and, was ſo ſuęeęſaſul. in all his cterprifes 
a to keep the French in perpetugl alarm, Mare 
chal de Villeroi having fixed his head quarters gt 
Cremona, which commands a bridge over the * 
the Prince formed, in the, month of January 179% 
a deſign, to, ſurpriſe, the 8 
perſon g. ſong detachment, of. troops, m the 
Oglio, 2 _— 
Ware Mane 5 
through the raing, of e n 
poſſellon of N 9 
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e Being de benen wilt dle ute Filed; 
e ad utgttended 4, de Ge wn ft 


. — and ebe 
ners whom he had taken. By-t 1 
ee ee ee iti perfect fu 
Was covered” with” glory. Suctr was his actit 
and ſpirit of adventure; thit® the French knew nc 
wen or Where tb QaRhehi ſelves in ſecurity: le 
F ſtrengthening bis 
$3 5nSkeptth autua eloſely blotk- 
I Un dt Kt ths bbatt'of Verffilles, ſeeing | 
che bee spe ft emmite in Itahyf entlängered; re- 
Sled ford large tefforcements into that bun 
ty, under the cdu -A Geneful worthy to be 
the kintagoniſt of-Pritice 'Evgene—the Marechat 
Due de Vendome. Ty han Bits: 5 Men 1.5 ald 
{Lp GENE iu im itfelfg but attended with im 
perten Cöttegcenbes "To" the pieſent erifis, took 
Place be iir e autumn of this year, in the death of 
the abdicatec Monarc King James, who departed 
this life at St Gefmhine's, Septeinber 16th, 1701, 
ASSN yay fb" Sunk into the moſt 
| mfenſelets extretties of bigotry and fuper- 
Aeg 56 ſcemech entitely to bave relinquiſhed the 
_ hope) and almoſt the wiſn, to recoher bis former 
e 4 e 
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— rules of thüt rigid 'brders) Hg 5 
keptveryyebere faſts q and would upon certain days, | | 
bind his body with a very ſharp pointed iron chain. 
He afſſted at the ee 4619.9 at night. 
He ats nottuing but eggs, ifins and pul ie; and 
ſpent his time in long metdlitations and ſpiritual 
conferences” with the Abboty and his Comſeſſor, 
whom he took conſtuntly ther with Hm. Im the 
uſulab couffe of things, be heard ordimurlly at S. 
Sermaine's, as his Secretary Nairne ufrgf I.] W.⁊e 
maſſes every dey, and on alſ the great ſeſtivals three? 
maſſes and veſpers/ e During Lent he had ſer- 
mons in his chapel thrioe a week; aniihe, with h 
Queen, went every year on ſogt to the prbctſſion of 
the Holy Saerament over the town of __ ? 
maine's. -'On the gay and oftave of :Corpr : 
they heard high maſs at the pariſh Aa on 
every evemng during the oftave;. and on Sundays 
and great holidays throughout the year, they were 
preſent at the exaltation of the Hoſt. Such are the 
lollies whieh uſurp the venerable name of religion! 
ln the beginning of the year his health viſigly de- 
dined; boning _—_ ah ary anne * 
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| ſador, in his dilpatehes, enn. — 
Knows that, the King of progres 


Tarey io ſaltepthiaqmatter! as much ns: he Poul 
—but be acknowledges * «there is no rolianee upon. 
4 ag a what had paſſed. I fear, fas. 
be, ( there never will be am treating wich this 

folk 7 8 
65 175 rt 1 5 41 git 
ended pol the ſen⸗ | i 5 
timents.of the King of England, who, are 
ivg. Ea of, tho heath, of, James 
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q ſtating, ® that the King bin macher, being jofarmed | 
that his Moſt Chriſtiau Majeſty has owned-angther 
King of Ge dingy ee that ** 
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— fechpannit hes Tiga adp "ht 


* yy 10 cer is returnett . NM. 
in eold\nnd diſtunt terms, purportit 
deine bis Moſt Cbriſtian Majeſty*alw 
wWeineck te preſtrve 'the Pe 
_ Treaty of RyſWwick: "" 1 1 pe v4 en: 
1 vorm v beben mem 


woch pains to vindleate his con 
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Ambüſſader in Pte —he&has therefore örders ta 


5 retire,” 'The French Court diſcovers ed * 


ee vp ths 


norial; Mp erſed in all 
p the Kiag of Flance takes 
10 Kom the im | 
ation of violating bis ſubfiſting | engiemetits | 
ith the King of England! He alt Ie ne 
Kipulated' to refule the title or King to che 
Prince, on the demiſe of bis father that his birth. 


Entitled" bim to R—ahd"that de would not obtafn 
any other affiftinces from France, 
late King James 1 received fince the Treaty of Ryf- 
Wick, which were merely for bis fubfit ſence and the 
Alle viatübn of His hisf6rtanes. The genetbfity of 
bis Mott Chriſtian Majeſty would nöt allow Him to 


than What the 6 


abandon either thit Prince or his family and it is 


eff ked unis memorial to be nd ne thing to 


Fire to children the titles of Kingdoms abel the 


Kings their fathers bave löſt, Without any breach of 


rmity Of" this, hiſtory 1 furniſhes many exatyples 
Land in particular the Kings 'of Poland,” of the 
Houſe of Vaſa; bivihg loſt the Kingdom of 3 


8 | were 


—— 10 211 s 


were treated:by Erande: oa King of Siteddo: till tba 
peace of Oliva, thqughiatithe.ſame- ting Hrn 
was in fick callignes; with King, Gadstus dd / 
Queen Chriſtine.” Butan the exiſting einm 
ſtances this/Jabored: epology produced little on 
effect: and the conduct of the Court of Nerſaien 
Vas univerſally, regarded. as openly and decided 
hoſtile to Great itain- an n n e nden oe 
During the whole of the ſummer, the Base 
Eogland had - been deeply engaged in the nume 
rous complicated negotiations indiſpenſable: at the 
exe of a general war ; and, it ill remained doubtful; 
what part the majority of the ſecondary Powers o, 
Europe would take in the conteſt, when William 
embarked ſor England, where he arrived early in 
November (701). His ſtate of health, at no time 
very firm, or the laſt year haraſſed-and weiwied! | 
with. inceſſant anxiety, was remarked to be. a 
little impaired; and bis return to England wa. 
retarded by an illneſs, of a ſerious, nature, ſo + | 
which he had. partially and ſlowly reg | 
Though ſenſible of the ſbock his c Sete mcc 
ſuſtained, his activity and energy ol. mind ſeemad 
in no wiſe diminifhed. And knowing ho- wel „ 
depended upon bimſelf, and the entent of the coůmę 4, 
fidence repoſed in him, he was ſolicitous to.concealy 1 
as. far as poſſible, his exhauſted condition m 
the *publie view, till the grand projects nom in gon 
templation. were adyanced toi a aan ef N 
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: 1 5 GREAT BRITAIN; | 
. — f!Portanl hb Hr ou? 
CͤͤðÜ̈ 
barbe ng Bund- bm his return 'to Dngland the 
5 nne Nate it # Fehenient ferment} Theres 
mel of the'preteniticd: Pricies of Wales by the 
- Nb Abnaren, while he" Treaty: of 'Ryſwick - 
ner in Wece, had excited" the moſt paſſionate 
reſentment of all ranks and. orders df people. The 
Pierſvct unatimity of the public ſeclingb and fenti- 
wennn in this bduntey apo oettefn Goalie Bum 
5 | Jralr of the Engliſh character; aid 
in no inſtance dit it ever appear more ſtrongty tha 
the preleit. mecealeg of the Kg df fee 
was eonfidered as Er Hb ting + combination —.— 
fidy and preſumptibon! Such an sctneh 
ol dhe title of the abdibated Houſs foemed — 
1 leb chen > dedtaration uf perpetual war; ſör there 
| proſpe& ofthe extin ctib ofthe exited =o 
Sy; ECG vo debug to ee 
 Feince would ever admit Englutnd to he ried 
by #*ightful: and lawful King Addreffes weft 
Pretented from alf pacts, expreffing, in the garmeſt 
and moſt affe Seionlate terms, a teſdlute determi- 
mitſen eee ty in the defence of 
mu Jö n to all Invaders of this | 
ervowit and dignit / Ds 841d: dcs ll bi! 
ſe — gratification that the Ring 
Huld receive; to fd luer Tpirit prevailing in the 
| rr which Was boweyer very U fecbhded by 
gn ä | thoſe 
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mm n every 
A ee ee erde meg le WH 
ment} or apprehenſion; that — 
of ſüeels he Thall be Teſt withorlt. refource,”" Thik 
A wei wh wa: the in th 
hands of dur enemies Of, babe ds bet ns 
you, yeu may return 46 your frichds, who-wli At 
the wort arid im the haft reſbrt, he can but throw 
Wan tas de b of the Tris, Undgive"tp 
the whole power to them! He'ex ft 
Pie het after thirteen years bexpetictibe; tlie 
Wiß win not judge of things aright; arid that he 
ould ſuffer Hmſelſ to be w heedled by a party, of 
whilh=tnihis wbole reign he could ever yet gi 
any dne man. He adviſes the King to conſiilt wich 
Lord Somers, who is the life the ſoul, and 'th&:1piz 
rit of his party MO can ASR ſov it=unhike © 
the preſent Miniſters, who have no credit with 
theirs) any farther than they ean perſuade the King 
to obuſent to his own! undoing. V oþ old 0 an 
ceeding exents, matters were riow mature for a 
complete change: as the firſt ſtep to wich a di 
ſolution of Parliament was deterinined upon. A 
proclamation for that purpoſe was iſſued on the 
nmel November, and a new Parliament fm 
moned to meet on the goth of December 170 
— which great alterations 100 place in 


x the Adminiſtration, - 0 Godolphin Was ſuper- 
ie „ eic 


hy. * 
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' cheſter was made Secretary of State; in the room 
of Sir Charles Hedges; the Earl of Pembroke c] 
ſtitated Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Soinerſet 

appointed Preſident of the Council, and the Earl 
land. The King preſſing, us it is faid, the Great 
Seal on the:acceptante of Lord Somers} and that 
Nobleman heſitating in the apprehenſion of a new 
relapſe in favor of the Tories ; the King erclaimed 
| with paſſionate emphaſis, . Never, never, never!” 

The Parliament met on the day:prefixed; and 
the firſt trial of ſtrength between the two parties 
was on the choice of a Speaker, which was dar- 
ried in favor of Mr. Harley, in oppofition to Sit 
Thomas Lyttleton, by a majority of four voices 
only v. The King's Speech was moſt happily 
adapted to the temper and feelings of the Nation. 
lt recommended, in very animated and energetic 
language, unanimity in the proſecution of the moſt 
vigorous and deciſive meaſures; and it was ve» 
ceeived wih enthufialtic and unbounded applauſo. 
« I promiſe myſelf,” ſaid the Monarch, ( that you 
are met together full of that juſt ſenſe of the com= 
mon danger of Europe, and that reſentment of the, 
late proceedings of the French King, which has 
been ſo fully and univerſally expreticd in the loyal 
n ſeaſonable Addreſſes of my PRO Win 
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| The numbers were 276 to 212. | | 
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matters are at a ſtand till your reſolutions! are 
known. Let me [conjure you to diſappoint the 
anly hopes of dur enemies by your unanimity. 
I have ſhewn, and will always ſhew, how deſirous 
Lam tobe the common father of all my people. : 
Do you in like manner lay aſide parties and di- 
viſions. Let there be no other diſtinction heard 
of among us ſor the future, but of thoſe who are 
ſor the Proteſtant religion and the preſent, Eſta - 
bliſnment, and of thoſe who mean a Popiſh Prince 
and a French Government. If you do in good 
earneſt - deſire to ſee England hold the balance of 
Europe, and to be indeed at the head of the Pro- 
teſtant Intereſt, it will appear By yOu right Mme 
proving the preſent opportunity.“ | 
The King, the Parliament and the Nation 3 - 
ee by the ſame ſpirit; and at no period 
ol his reign had WIL LIAx attained to ſo great an 
Height of popularity as at the preſent criſis. At no 
time had he reached to ſuch a ſuperiority of ele- 
vation in the view of the ſurrounding nations. 
The Addreſſes of both Houſes were in the higheſt 
ſtrain of Whiggiſm; for the Tories in the Lower 
Houſe no longer attempted to ſtem the torrent, 
which ran with irreſiſtiblęe violence in favor of a 
Gallic war. The Houſe of Commons even paſſed - 
a unanimous reſolve, that no peace ſhomd be made 
with France, until renting.) be made for the late 


indiguity 


(MATEO 21H aig - 


iddignity offered hy the French King. And 
N men were voted far the ſea andiland ſervice: 

Early in January io, a Bill of Attainder of the 
picteddod«Priijcs of Wales, now ſtyling himſelf 
King of Great Brita, was introduced! into the 
Houſe: of Commons, and paſſed with perſect una- 
nimity. But the Lords in their great zeal inalud- 
ing the Queen - Regent in the attaint, the Commons 
refuſed to concur, alleging, in a conference held 
with their Lordſhips, that it may be of dangerous 
conſequence to attaint perſons hy an amendment 
only, in which caſe ſuch due conſiderationi cannot bs 
had as the nattire of an Attainder does require. 

Another Bill followed aſter a ſhort interval, fbr 
the farther” ſecurity- of his Majeſty's perſon, and 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtarit line 
containing an abjuration of the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and an oath to the King as rigbrful and 
lawful Sovereign. A queſtion ariſing whether the 
oath. ſhould be compulſive or voluntary; it was 
thought of ſufficient conſequence to be the ſubject 
of a ſerious and vehement debate. And the Houſe 
_ was on a diviſion ſo equally balanced, that there 
appeared a majority of one voice only for making 
the oath obligatory, the numbers being 188 to 187 
voices; and this remarkable diviſion probably gave 
riſe: to the popular notion, that the Crown was: 
ſettled on the Houſe of Hanover by a ſingle vote. 
5 ein, With 
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{With-peljie@ to the great queſtion of the Iich 


ſorſeitutes, the Houſe did not appear inelined to 


revede; from: the ſyſtem of their predeceſſors; and 


marid: before the Houſe, were voted to contain 


Majeſty's honor and both: Houſes of Parliament. 
courſe of the laſt ſeſſion was revived with great 
warmth, but wil little | expeQation, or perhaps 
deſire, of ſucceſs..0n the part of the Tories, who 
knew the odium attached to thoſe unpepular pro- 
ſecutions. And a a reſolution ultimately paſſed, 

© that; it is the undoubted right oſ every ſubject. f 
England under any accuſation, either by imrEAch- 


trial, in order to be acquitted or condemned.” 
This was regarded as a virtual juſtification of the 
conduct of the Houſe of Lords, and equivalent to 
en avowal that their Lordſhips had; not denied 
juſtice in the matter of the Impeachments: and 
thus ſerently did _ Ne Wd 2 pen 
buſineſs terminate. 

During the whole 5845 cout he ithad 
. be#n..afliduouſly reported by. thoſe who were near 
we perſon of the King, that he was in i way 
4 84 e 
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the petitions preſented to the King againſt the 


MN or otherwäſe, to be brought to a ſpeedy 


2 

| 
: 
? 
$ 
: 
L 
\ 
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_ moſt "earneſt and e 
Commiſſibters to treat with thoſe already auth 
riſe4 by che Parliament f Sootland, refpeAing an ; 


* . 
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ef obtaining 3 ccmplete re · eſrabliſhment oſ his 
health ; but this was, natwithſtanding, a ſubject 
of! great doubt with many and it w frongly: 
believetl that much pains were taken — 
the real truth, as the knowledge of it mighi mate 
rially ĩmpede the fucceſs of the negotistion now 
depending it being muniſeſt that — 

endeavar, from the moment that he apprehetded 
his danger, wad to provide ſuch obllatebul ſecurities 


for the great projects he had forme as] night 


prevent their coming: ta an end with! bim. 
Saturday, February the 21ſt, he rode 28 
from Kenfirigton to Hampton-Court'; aid yaſſing 
through the Park; his horſe, ſuddenly p 88 
fell on very level ground; and tha King's collar- 
bone: was fractured with the violenee of the ſhock) 
He was immediately'carried/to Hampton: Hurt) 
where the fracture was retuged by Ronjat/bis Firth 
Surgeon : and be thought himſelf in the-evening 
well enough to be remeved to Kenſington. No 
dangerous ſymptoms appeared for ſome days, and 
his active and ardent mind . 
the great oHects he had in view. HB Wii 
On the 28ch of February he ſent k Royal Nef. 
ſage to both Houſes; recommending, in terms the- 
ergetic, the appdniment of 


8 


unten of the WO K „ „ than which the! 
Ct} . 13 : | King 
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0 King declared he was fatisfied that nothing; cl 

more contribute to the preſent and future ſecuti 
and huppinefs of Englatd and Scotland, and "1 
mie de nos hopeck there would be fountln ge- 
nefal'difpoſition.” > To'this' ſtep he wus probably 
— 220mg, ng recent declaration of the Earl 
of Nottingham} whoj!when'ithe - Abjuration: Bill 
was befbreqthe Horſe vf Lords, tdokuoccafion! to 
wr h tt though he had differecb from. the majo 
Aitor the Houſt in mãnytparticulats relating to it, 
web be. mad ſüch a friend ta the deſign io he ct, 
that, in: ordet to the ſecuring a Proteſtant; ſuocei· 
fprijlbthought ah nunzon of the Vbale Hand: 
ver meſiyfy and wouldbeattilygoin-intary:pro+- 
por incatigabNGERedt it; on the Monday}'a 
Commiſfiontwas iſſusd 10 give the royal aſſent to. 
mich Bills were ready; amongſt which was the 
+: Flattering? hopes! wete ſtilßcentertanedt or pro- 
felled of; dpeedy andbperfac; recoyery a hut on 
 Wednefday,: March the 3d. the King was ſeized 
withia'fliivering fit, v hich,as ſual, was followed: 
by a fever ; and thoſe, fits returning ever day with 
invreaſingsWalence, -0n;1the{-fixth bis caſe was 
eſteemed very daiigerous..+And the Lords having 
ee 3 cee ene 
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hand, a ſtamp was provide to ſupply the defect 
On the ſame day the Earl of - Albemarle arrived 
from Halland, and, being immediatelq admitted: 
to the Kings proſenoen gave: ſuch an aB t: of 
the poſture of affairs oh the Continent. as muſi 
have afforded him the higheſt ſatisſaction had he 
been capable af attending to any temporal con 
cerns. But ho received the intolligende ovithouf 
any viſible emotion ia and ſoon aſterwards ſaiti 
Je tire, vers mac fin, i enn onde 3 ag bg 
le was(attended during the latter period iof; hig 

| CO Arabbiſhop/of . Gantegbary-andatha 
— — minute: Early on Sundag 
morning end then Sacraments. after;whighz 
Lords of the Connell and other Nos 

bles — called in, to whom the King 
labored to ſpeak with cheerfulneſs. When Lord 
Auverquerque appearęq he Failed lis voions und 
took an;affegtionate-leave.of. the, Doke, — 


and others, and delivereꝗ to the Eart of Albemarle 


the keys of. his eſcritajre. Breathing with a great 
difficulty, he aſked; his Firſt Phyſician, Hr. Bid - 
loo, “ho Jong this could hf to whigh he an- 
ſwered, Perhaps an hour, ” Botzthe Ring, offer- 


ing his pulſe, ſaid, 1 de not die yet I. Aſter a 


little interval, he enquired ſor the Earl ef Port- 
| Jacks but, before he came, bis voics · totally failed, 
3 14 though 


His geaſon and. alli his ſenſes 
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Kim: by the 2 l — 4 
Suck — Mrraghett — 
app » might ſu ly the 
nor oc ls mer fe) His zem und fleady-mind 
raiſed: kim far above the ignoble tertor of thoſe = 
ebe vaigly fear inevitable-things.” The conflict | 
Wesen hes oy continued till mee 
and, as it ended, the King, ho--had- been f. 
patient all-night th his bed, (expired in the arms 
of one of his pages, March bn, r, after u 
reign: of thirteem years und h month, and in the 
ty. ſceond r of his ug On his left um was 
found a'vibband; to whieh was faſtened a _ 
clofing a Icek of: the late Queen -Mury's hait—d 


proef of the tender regurd he entertained- for „ 
1 01 ban 8! 


Go ee at MIRROR: MM AG 
''Thes/ mee sud died Wikizian III. King of 


Great Britain and Sracthelder of Holland: 
Mowereh on whoſe great aHions and iluſtrious 
 eharsfcr-Hiffory deligbts 6 dwell, In bis per- 
ſon be was not abere me "mididte ſize," pale, 
thin, and «vllete He bad a Roman noſe, 
bright and eagle eyes; 1 and a coun- 
tenanos cempoſed io gravity and authority. All 
his ſenſes were eritienl and exquiſite. His words 
came om him wirk eaution and deliberation; 
drow his . 
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—— andvefivins- Heifpoke Dutch Pesch 
Engliſh3o ad German eh welly: and bs 
undarſiaod: Lan, Spaniſh! awd Italian. His mes 
mor ras! m i (genabrond; and he wagcy — 
— CY. nn thinks. os i 


1 e 8 
titude, un tom ination: of Horifare u onttéelk 
He attamednet to ther priſe c hiibitgal gm re! 
mn n | 

_ fimowyeo — — tos eur 
ly attied to diſſimaatidn and ſuſpiciom ; And His 
pdelty in fmenuſbip tel partiality and prejudice. | 
berg yes; od dittlained the menden of : 
"ey Hind eee ht OG Pins het . 
ande. But bis tolerant uri and bis indifference 
to be forms: of Church Goverthmient; mide” bim 
very obnoxious: to the great body of the Clergy: 
He appeared born for the purpoſe of oppoſing 
tyranny, perſecution, and oppreſſion: and for the 
ſpace of thirty years it is not too much to affirm 
that he ſuſtained the greateſt and moſt truly glori- 
ons charter of any Prince whoſe name is recorded + 
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feſt n — — Jaind of al that 
ie-moſttaluables ib vi f ſueiety. Eutry vindica- 
tion of the hatural and unalienable rights of man- 
king a#ss, Sikhs aſcended the throne 


the urireſtrained avbwal of their/fentimenls on ſub- 
zJactsgoß the higheſt magnitude and importance. 
_ To:fum pte 1 
. byovintues 4 rarely. four P 
ration, in 
vimity. — — — — 
 UnpeffeRtions, has added luſtre to his many great 
andladmirable qualities. His political views were 
in thechigheſt degree laudable and upright. He had 
true ideas of the nature and ends of Government: 

_ arid/therbeneficial effects of his noble and-heroie 
exertions will probably deſeend tothe lateſt gene- 
rations, rendering his name juſtly dear to. the. 

friends: of civil and FT eligious liberty, 1 58 mes 
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ä Aver 0 the death of ay Mover ch; 
; that « of Guſtavus Adolphus i in the 1 midſt of 


a" * 


his caregr.of victories againſt the Houſe of Auftria 


e, en excite throughout the King- 


doms of Europe more general grief and conſter- 
nation thay that-of King WILLIAM, Though the 


Grand Alliance againſt France was now com- 
pleted, the different Powers of which this vaſt body 
Wn deprived; by this unexpected ſtroke, 
of 
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tk the herd in whoſe wiſtdon und reQitude'they 
confided; and under hoſe banners they had been 
_ accuſtomed: to engage, no longer exhibited any 
ſymptoms of unimation'gnd vigor. Such was che 
Prepailing dread of the power of Francs, ways 
from the commencement of the Adminiftratior 
Cantina} Richelieu, had been elevated Werne 
font alarming height by an almoſt uninterrupted 
ſeries df military triumphs, that the alliance mow 
formed was conſidered as by no means adequate to 
the accompliſhment of its object, in caſe of the de · 
ſection of England. And bow far Anme ef Don- 
mark, who now ſwayed the ſeeptre of that power- 
ful Kingdom, was diſpoſed" to adopt the coun- 
eils, or to purſue the mighty projets formed hy 
her illuſtrious predeceſſor, was confidered an a 
queſtion highly' problematical.” The doubt hows | 
ever was quickly and bappily reſvlved: By an 
Act paſſed ſome years previous to the death of the 
King, the Parliament, notwithſtanding that event, 
fill continued to fit. Three days aſter her ac- 
ceffion, the Queen, repairing in perſon to the | 
Houſe of Peers with the uſual folemnity, made a 


ſpeech from the throne, purpotting © her fired re- 
ſolution to proſecute the meafures concerted by 
the late King, whom the ſtyled the great ſupport 
not only of theſe Kingdoms but of all Europe. Abd 
ſhe declared, that too much could. not be done for 

the encouragement of our Alles to redvce the 
1 exorbitant 
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exdtbitantpoweraf Fratice:";|Aivexpreſfion which - 
neeuried mathe conclußon of: Her:ſpeech} “ that 
ber beart was entirely Engliſh”: was! thought, by 
thoſe who regarded then proceedings of the new 
Sonereigu with jealouſy, to glance obliquely upon 
thechanor of the late Monarch, and was reſented 
aoondingly. To the Addreſs of the.Clergy, pre- 0 
ſonted-by: the Arehbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhe e- 
peeſſed her high regard and attachment to the 
Obureh s and to that of the Difſenters ſhe gave g 
aſſuranges. of protection, and proteſted that ſhi 1 
would: do. wan to forfeit her intereſt in * 
JC foynurt wor offi hs 
Tbeſe primary meaſures. of the new,reign were 
chiefly influenced by the repreſentations of the 
„ Lords Marlborough and Godolphin, ho demop- 
ſtrated the imminent danger to which the liberties 
of Europe would be expoſed, were England to act 
with indiſſerence c or indeciſion in the preſent criſis. 
And to give efficacy. to a ſyſlem ſo oppoſite to the 
bopes and expectations of the Tories, Lord Godol- 
phin was advanced to the office of Lord High 
Treaſurer; and the Earl of Marlborough declared 
Captain General of the forces of Great Britain 
at home and abroad, and at the ſame. time ap- 
pointed | Ambaſſador: Extraotdinary and med 
tentiary. to the States General. a 
100 That Aſſembly had been ſtruck with. amaze- 
ment at the unexpeRed intelligence of the death 
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| their: bre eee embracedecch-other | 
and promiſed ,mutually;ito.; adhere, ut whatever 
riſque, to. the intereſts of their Cauntry. And 
they iſſued letters to the different tous and pro- 
vinoes of the Union, exhorting them to reſolution 
and perſeveranoe. In a few days they were com- 
ſorted and re- aſſured by the, tranſimiſſiou of the 
Queen's Speech, and a letter to the States an- 
nexed, in which ſhe declared her determination 
to maintain all the alliances, of ber Crown en- 
tered into by the late King; and to concur With | 

them in ſuch meaſures as ſhould: be neceflary, to 
the reduction of the power of France.” The Am- 
baſſador, arriving after a ſhort interval, made, at his 
firſt audience, a ſpeech to the States, which gave 
the moſt complete ſatisfaction; M. Dykvelt,,the 
hebdomadal Preſident, in reply, expreſſing, with 

tears flowing down his cheeks, the deep affliction 
of their High Mightineſſes at the loſs, they had 
ſuſtained their congratulations on the acontiun.of 
her preſent Majeſty their hearty. thanks for the 
aſſurance of her friendſhip—and their reſolution 


to concur in a vigorous e of the Hane 
mon intereſt. 


The exultation of the Court of Fraoee = {the 
death of the King of England bore. a full pr propor- 
tion to the, grief elſewhere expreſſed, The Sieur 
de . leſt N. che Count D'Avaux Charge 
Ns d'Afﬀaires, 
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public. To this Memorial the States indignantly 


ak, ſtating his hope, * that, as their High Migh- 
zneſſes would now recover their liberty, and be no 


er under 'refttamt, they would conſult their 


vwn intereſt, and look upon a. god intelligence 


nh Pranee as the firmeſt ſopport of their Re- 


replied, khat the Sieur Reſident ought to know 


; that their High and Mighty Lordfhips' have here- 


toſdre had as much liberty as at preſent, to debate 
and to take all fach reſolutions as they judged 


necefliry and uſeful for the good and prefervation 


of their State. It is true they eannot enough de- 
Plone their | misfortune," to ſee themſelves deprived 
of the direction and conduct of à Prince whoſe 
wiſdom, moderation, and valor, will be famed as 


Jong as the world endures—a Prince whoſe heroic 
actions, and whofe merits from this Republic, will 
newer be forgot ; and, in a word, whoſe death is 

lamented in this country by all perfons whatſoever, 


from the meineſt to the higheſt. That the coun- 
cils of his ſaid Majeſty having never had any other 
aim, both i in deed and in word, than the preſer- 
vation of their liberty and religioh ; and their 
High and Mighty Lordfhips being entirely con- 
vinced of this truth, as having found the benefit | 
thereof, they are reſolved to follow the fame prin- | 
6 ciples 
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eiplesy and not to depart em Welt | 


tracted during the life of his ſasd Majeſty. Ae 


Earl of Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though 
but of a ſew days continuance, anſwered the moſt 
important purpbſe. The States, \charmed by bis 


noble carriage and engaging manners, and ſtruck 


with admiration at his ſuperiority of genius, placed 
from this time the moſt unlimited confidence in 
his capacity and fidelity, which; in the long e 
perienoe often ſueceſſive years, he in no one in: 
ſtance abuſed or forfeit. 1 
The Seſſion of Parliament in England:proceeded 
calmly and proſperouſiy. The Commons ſettled 
the late King; and the Queen very nobly iti return 
declared, “ that, in conſideration of the grrat hur 
dens to be ſuſtained by her ſubjects, ſhe: would 
direct 100, 000 I. per annum to be appropriated to 
the national ſervice.“ The Abjuration Qath im- 
poſed by the Act of the late King was taken very 


unanimouſly; and even cheerfully: the High To- 
ries and Jacobites, whoſe zeal had now ſuffered a 


very- ſenfible abatement, contenting themſelves, 
as we are told, with the novel diſtin@tionz that the 


term of right was a term of law which! had relation 


only to legal right; and not to divine night, or 
bieth-right; which ſtill remained unimpaired; and, 
that the e ue amn only 
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f The e had now ee ber miniſterial 
arrangements. Her private and perſonal inclina- 


tions were decidedly in favor of the Tories. But 


the Earl of Marlborough, who was impatient to 


give full ſcope to his talents, and in whoſe breaſt 


an ardent thirſt ſor glory, © that infirmity of noble 
minds, ſuperſeded every other conſideration, em- 
ployed the extenſive influence which he poſſeſſed 


over the mind of the Queen through the medium 


_ of the Counteſs, to induce the appointment of an 
Adminiſtration which ſhould proſecute | the war 


vith vigor and effect; which he well knew was not 


to be expected without a powerſul co-operation on 


the part of the Whigs. Lord Godol phin, | ly 


allied to Marlborough by the marriage of his fon 
with the eldeſt daughter of the Earl, was connected 


Vith him alſo by the ſtricteſt political union; and 
though a Tory Adminiftration was at lengrh formed, 
not only divers of the Whigs were admitted into 


and moderation pervaded. the general ſyſtem pro- 


wing it to be under the guidance of men deeply 


werſed in the noble ſcience of political wiſdom. 
Lord Godolphin, as Lord Hligh Treaſurer, was re- 
garded as the efficient head of the Miniſtry: the 
| Vat of Nottingham . Charles Hedges were 
20 Gy 4 The” re-inſtated 
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re-inſtated in FED poſts as joint /Secretaries| of 
State. The Earl of Pembroke being honorabl Fs 
diſmiſſed from the Admiralty with the offer of a 
great penſion, which he refuſed to accept; the poſt 
of Lord High Admiral was occupied by the Prince 
of Denmark. The Duke of Somerſet, a Whig. 
was continued Preſident of the Council; and Sir 
Nathan Wright, a Tory, Lord Keeper. The Duke 
of Devonſhire, a Whig, was appointed Lord 
Steward; and the Marquis of Normanby, a Tory, 
Lord Privy Seal. The Earl of Rocheſter, maternal 
uncle of the Queen, who diſdained this ſyſtem of 
compromiſe and conciliation, was confirmed in his 
Government of Ireland, which he had not yet for: 
mally relinquiſhed. Seymour, Howe, Harcourt; - 
and others of the Tories, were now admitted to the | 
Council Board, from which the great Whig leaders, ” 
Somers and Halifax, were excluded. DE Tort 
The Earl of Marlborough had agreed with the 
States and the Imperial Miniſter, that war ſhould 
be declared againſt France, at Vienna, London; | 
and the Hague, on the ſame. day, viz. May tbe 
15th N. 8. But when this reſglution came to be 
debated in Council, it was vebemently oppoſed by 
the Earl of Rocheſter and others of the Board, who 
- contended, that it was ſafeſt and beſt for England 
to avoid a, declaration of war, and thet no neceflity 
- exiſted for acting, if we ated. at all, in any other 
capacity than as auxiliaries. But the Earl of Marl- 
K 2 | © borough. 
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borough” renatked, that the honor of the Nation 


was concerned to fulfil the late King's engage 
ments; and be affirmed; that France could never 
he reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh. 
would enter' a8 principals into the quarrel. This 


opitiion was fipperted by the Dukes of Somer- 


ſet ad Devonſhite, the Earl of Pembroke, and the 


majority f the Council. A reſolution was taken, 


therefore; in favor of war; which being commu- 


nicated by the Queen to the Houſe of Commons, 


the Hbbſe returned their unanimous thanks, and 
aſſurances of affiſtance. The Earl of Rocheſter, 


highly offended that bis counſels were rejected, 
withdrew to bis feat in fullen diſcontent : and a 
meſſage, "after an interval of ſome months, being 


= to bim From the Queen, , comfrianding! bim to 


D 


. a that be wry not £0. ik the Queen 


ph ould give bim the country.“ "The" Earl then 
ited upon her Majeſty, and in greut wrath de- 


fired leave to reſign his employments; which was 


readily granted, and the Viceroyalty of that kings 
dom immediately conferred upon the Duke of Or- 
Mond. On tlie day prefixed, the Confederate 
Courts ſolemnly proclaimed war aint France in 
their fefpective bapitals, to the great aſtoniſhment 


of Tos NIV. Who, of receiving the intelligence 


Rom bis Nrſt Mfhiifer” the Marquis te Torcy, 
bas. vag to unufkill emotions of anger 4" zd, 
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throwing 
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throwing from him the Dutch Declaration: with 
great violence, he proteſted, that Meſſieurs the 
Dateh merchants EY one W e 1 750 
audacity"! 11s 2100008 97!) long o barsngs 
The beneficial effects of the Ut meſſage t | 
King William to Parliament, relative to à ufion of 
the two kingdoms, now began to appear j; and the 
Queen having, in her ſpeeeh, joined in recommend - 
ing to the two Houſes to conſider of the proper 
methods of accompliſhing” an object ſo important 
and deſirable, a Bill was brought into the Hbuſe 
of Commons to empower her Majeſty to nominate 
Commiſſioners to treat with Scotland ſor that put- 
poſe; which, notwithſtanding the perverſe oppoſi- 
tion of ſeveral of the virulent Tories, paſſed both 
Houſes by a great majority, and received the royal 
aſſent, The ' diſcretion of the preſent? Miniſters 
appeared in an Order of Council, directing the 
Princeſs Sophia to be publicly prayed for, as next 
in ſucceſſion to the Crown: and a report having 
been induſtriouſly propagated, that the late King 
bad formed a deſign of excluding her preſent Ma- 
jeſty froth the Throne; the Dukes of Somerſet and 
Devonſhire, and the Lords Marlborough, Jerſey 
and Albemarle, who had the inſpection of the 
King's papers, were interrogated by the Houſe of 
Peers as to this point: and they unanimouſly de- 
clating that nothing relative to ſuch deſign was 
s be found, the Houſe yoted the report falfe, 
K 3 | villainoug 
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villainous and ſcandalous, - And in reply to an Ad- 
.dreſs: ef the Houſe upon the ſubject, the Queen 


declared, that ſhe would order the Attorney 
General to proſecute the authors and pabliſhen of 


. BY falſe report. 
Notice alſo was ; taken * the Houſe of Peers of 


a Sermon preached by one Dr. Binckes before the 
| Lower Houſe of Convocation on the goth of Ja- 


nuary 1701, in which a deteſtable and impious 
parallel was drawn between the ſufferings of Chriſt 
and thoſe of the Bleſſed Martyr; and a decided 
preference given to the latter. If,“ ſays this 
Chriſtian, Divine, with reſpect to the dignity of 
the perſon, to have been King of the Jews was what 
ought to have ſecured our Saviour from violence; 
here is alſo one not only born to a Crown, but 
actually poſſeſſed of it. He was not only called 
King by ſome, and at the ſame time derided by 
others for being ſo called, but he was acknow- 
ledged by all to be a King. He was not juſt 
dreſſed up for an hour or two in purple robes, and 
ſaluted with a Hail, King! but the uſual ornaments 
of Majeſty were his cuſtomary apparel; his ſubjects 
owned him to be their King; and yet they brought 
- him before a tribunal, they judged him, they don- 
demned him —Our Saviour's declaring * that his 
Kingdom was not of this world, might look like 
a ſort of renunciation of his temporal ſovereignty : 
n here was indiſputable right of ſoyereignty, 
| both 


— 
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reigning Prince and the Lord's Anointed and vet, 


in deſpite of all law human. and, divine, he was by. 


direct force of arms, and the moſt daru 
of a flagrant rebellion / and violence, deprived at 
once of his imperial crown. and, life.” After ſome 
debate, the Lords. voted, that there. were, expreſ- 
ions in the ſaid Sermon which, gave Juſt ſcandal 
and offence to all Chriſtian people.; and it; was or- 
dered that this reſolution be communicated to bis 
Dioceſan, the Biſhop of Litchfield and. Cores in 
order to his being dee againdl a he Ecele 
ſiaſtical Court. 2 e 
The buſineſs of the Seffion being 1 ter- 
minated ; the Queen, on the 25th of May. 1708, 
prorogued the Parliament in an excellent Speech, 
expreſſing her conſtant wiſh, « that no differences 
of opinion among thoſe that were equally affected 
to her ſervice might be the occaſion of heats and 
animoſities among themſelyes. 5 F ſhall,” ”” faid ſhe, 
<« be very careful to preſerve and maintain the A& 
of Toleration, and to ſet. the minds of all my Peo- 
ple at quiet,” 

At the demiſe of the. late King, the — 
ment of Scotland was entirely i in We hands of, the 
Whigs ; the Earl of Marchmont being Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Melville Preſident of the Coun- 
cil, the Duke of Queenſberry. Lord Privy, Seal, the 
Earls of Seafield and Hyndford joint Secretaries of 
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State; arid the Edit of Selkirk Lord Regiſter. On 


the accefHOm of the Queen, the Tory and Jacobite 


ſition. were tüch elated, flattering themſelves, 
that, in confideration of their zeal for Epiſco- 
pacy, to Which they well knew the Queen's de- 
voted attachment; "they ſhould now be the favored 


and governing party,” The funds allotted for the 


fupport of the arnly being nearly expired, it was 
abfolttbly *neceffary to bold a Seſſion of Parlia- 


ment in the courſe of the futnmer.” An Act having 
palldd in Scotland, as wat a8 in England, to con 


finue the exiftiri Patliatment fix months f ubſequent 
to the death of the King ; ; aſter ſeveral adjourn- 


ments, it Was aceordigly convened on the 9th | 


of June (1 702), the Duke” of Queenſberry being 
appointed High Comtinimoner. But before any 
proceedings could take place, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and the party of which be was the head, pro- 


tefied ET ainſt the legality of the meeting —his 
Grace Leading a paper containing the grounds 
and reaſons of theilt difſent, to the following pur- 


port: & Foraſmuch as by the fundamental Laws 
and Conſtitution of this Kingdom all Partfarhents 


do diſſolve by the death of the King or Queen, ex- 


cept in ſo far as innovated b oF the 17th Act of the 
6th Seſſion of King William's Parliament laſt in 


being at bis deceaſe to meet and act what ſhould 


be needful for the defence of the true Proteſtant 


aachen as now by-law eſtabliſhed, and maintain- . 
ing 


2 
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ing the ſaeceiſioweo the-Crown, as ſettled by the 
Claim of Right, and for preſerving and ſecuxing the 
peace and ſafety of the Kingdom; and ſeeing the 
ſaid ends are fully ſatisfied by her Majeſty's fac 
ceſſion to the Crown, whereby the religion and 
peace of the Kingdom are ſecured; we con 
ourſelves not now warranted by the law to meet, 
fit or act, and therefore do diſſent from any thing 
that ſhall be done or acted. Then the Duke and 
79 of the Members, being above twofifths of the 
number preſent, withdrew, leaving the majority to 
ſit and act by themſelves; and as they paſſed from 
the Parliament Houſe to the High Croſs, they 
were ſaluted with loud and univerſal aeclamation. 
Unmoved by this formidable ſeceſſion, the Duke 
of Queenſberry delivered the Queen's Letter to 
the Parliament, declaring “ her firm reſolution to 
maintain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their religion, laws and liberties, and ofthe 
PrESBYTERIAN GOVERNMENT of the CHUnen; 
then acquainting them with the juſt cauſes of de- 
claring war againſt the French King, and earneſtly 
recommending to them, both the providing com- 
petent ſupplies for maintaining ſuch a number of 
forces as might be neceſſary for diſappointing the 
enemy's deſigns and preſerving the preſent happy 
ſettlement, and the :confideration of an union be- 
tween the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
which was 1 tothow by the late King.“ 
The 
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The Parkament demonſtrated on this trying oo- 
AR declaring it to be high treaſon to impugn the 


dignity and authority of their proceedings; an Act 
for ſeturing the Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyte- 
rian Church Government; an Act ſor a ſupply of 


ten months ceſs upon all land-rents; and an Act 

ſor enabling ber | Majefly to appoint Commiſ- 
'fioners to treat concerning an Union. And they 
aſſured her Majeſty in their Addreſs in anſwer to 


the Royal Letter, “ that the groundleſs ſeceſſion 


of ſome of their Members ſhould increaſe and 


ſtrengthen their zeal for her Majeſty's ſervice.” 


They alſo expelled a Member of the Houſe, Sir 


Alexander Bruce, for his audacity in affirming 


that Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with Monarchy - 


that, like vice and hypocriſy, and other peſts of 
mankind, it ſpread and flouriſhed moſt in turbulent 


times of anarchy and rebellion ; and that order and 
decency in the Church were to be preferred to the 


pride and infallibikty of a Pope in every pariſh.” 


The Dean and Faculty of Advocates having paſied 


a vote in favor of the Proteſt of the diſſentient 


Members, they were ſummoned for the ſame be- 
fore the Houſe, and received a ſevere reprimand for 


their preſumption. On the other hand, the Queen 
tranſmitted a letter to the Lord Commiſſioner, in 
which ſhe declared her reſolution © to own and 


* 4 this preſent Seſſion of Parliament, and 
the 
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the dignity and authority of the ſame, againſt. all 
oppoſers. And the diſſentient Members having 
deputed the Lord Blantyre to preſent an Addreſs 
to her Majeſty in vindication of their proceedings, 
ſhe peremptorily refuſed to receive it; and on the 
zoth of June 170 the Parliament was adjourned, 
after a ſhort, but vigorous and important ſeſſion. 
The Queen having, in purſuance of the power 
veſted in her by the Parliaments both of England 
and Scotland, appointed Commiſſioners for treating 
concerning an Union of the Kingdoms; the per- 
ſons named in the Commiſſion met ſor the firſt 
time on the 22d of October (1702), at Whitehall; 
where, aſter the neceſſary preliminaries were ſet- 
tled, the Queen made a ſpeech to them in order 
to quicken and invigorate their proceedings. The 
Treaty ſeemed for ſome time in a proſperous train: 
but when the Scottiſh Commiſſioners gave in their 
propoſals ſor preſerving the rights and privileges of 
their Company trading to Africa and the Indies, 
ſuch difficulties aroſe as put a ſtop to all farther pro - | 
greſs, and in the ſequel the Commiſſion was alto- 
gether annulled. _ | 
In the abſence firſt of the Earl of Rocheſter — 
then of the Duke of Ormond, ſucceſſively Lords 
| Lieutenants of Ireland, that kingdom was placed 
under the government of Lord Mount-Alexander, 
General Erle, and Mr. Knightley, as Lords Ju 
tices, Mean time the Truſtees for the forfeited 
Eſtates 
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Eſtates were 'contibued ' in the exerciſe of their 
ee authority. n 

Such was the ſtate of affairs at home, when the 
war on the Continent commenced, agreeably to 
the advice of the Earl of Marlborough to the States, 
With the fiege of Keifarſwart, a well fortified town, 
ſifttated on the Rhine, ſome leagues below Dufſet- 
dorf. Keiſurſwart belonged to the Elector of Co- 
Jogne, who had put the French into poſſeſſion of 


all the ſtrong places in his dominions; and whilſt 


in their hands, it expoſed both the Circle of Weſt- 
phalia and the eaſtern provinces of the States to 
alarming inroads. The trenches were opened be- 
fore the town on the 18th of April (1502), the 


Prince of Naffau Saarbruck conducting the opera- 


tions of the ſiege, and the Earl of Athlone com- 
manding the covering army. Marechal de Bouf- 
ers, the French General, having drawn his troops 
together, paſſed the Maeſe with a view to relieve 


the fortreſs; and Count T allard, having poſted 8 
Himfelf with his flying camp on the oppoſite ſide 
6f the Rhine, ſuccored the garriſon from time to 


time with freſh troops, ammunition and provifions. 
"Phe place was defended with great vigor: but the 
fortifications being almoſt deſtroyed by the artil- 
Hery of the beſiegers, and the ravelin and counter- 
ſcarp carried by aſſault, the garriſon were compel- 
Jed; June 15, to capitulate, ang. were ee ho- 
norable A N 
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"The Marechal: de BoufMers, finding an bis ct 
tempts to relieve Keiſarſwart, rendered abortive by 
the vigilance of the Earl of "Athlone, decamped 
from Zanten on the roth of June, and directed his 
march without beat of drum or ſound of trumpet 
towards Nimeguen, purpoſing to take a poſſtion 
between that place and the Confederate Army. Tbe 
Earl of Athlone, upon the firſt intelligence of this 
deſign, alarmed for the ſafety of that important city, 
put his troops in motion, and made good hiö re- 
treat under the cannon of Nimeguen- 
and repulſing the various attacks of the French 
with great reſolution. Marechal Boufflers, per- 
ceiving his plan totally fruſtrated, defiled with his 
whole army towards Cleves, venting his reſent- 
ment upon the defenceleſs tereries bre Mel 
he marched, laying waſte the country, and deſtroy- 
ing the Park of Cleves and all the nn walls 
and avenues of that charming place. Not 
Such was the ſtate of the den 4 when the 
Earl of Marlborough arrived to take upon him the 
command of the Allied Army; the Earl of Athlone, 
though Veldt:Marechal of the Dutch Forces, and 
a General of great ability and experience, being 
compelled by the States to relinquiſh his preten- 
fiots in favor of the Eafl of Marlborough, who 
cortiported himſelf in a matter fo reſpectſul and 


obliging, as at onct to remove all jealouſy and 
eonciliate the entite confidence arid regard of his 
% 6 . competitor, 
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competitor. The Engliſh Commander, finding his 
force ſuperior to that of the enemy, reſolved to paſs 
the Maeſe, below Grave, in purſuit of them; and 
the Confederates, who were ſo lately reduced to the 
neceſſity of retreating under the cannon of Nime- 
guen, had now the pleaſure to ſee the French fly- 
ing before” them; and the Duke of Burgundy, 
eldeſt ſon of the Dauphin, who accompanied the 
army, to avoid the participation of this diſgrace now 
choſe to return to Paris. 

... The Deputies of the States 18 ae to dit. 
ad the enemy of the places they held in Spaniſn 
Guelderland; the Earl of Marlborough gave or- 
ders to lay ſiege to Venlo, which, ſurrendered on 
the aßgth of September. He then proceeded to 
Roermond, ſituated at the confluence of the Roer - 
and the Maeſe, which with Stevenſwart, a ſortified 
town, five miles ſouth of Roermond, was reduced 
before the middle of October. Marechal Boufflers, 
alarmed at the ſucceſſes of the Confederates, re- 
treated towards Liege, juſtly apprebending that city 
tg be now. in danger. But, on the approach of 
the Earl of Marlborough, not . chooſing to riſque 
a battle, he again put his army in motion towards 
Tongeren ; and Liege being left, defenceleſs was 
| delivered up by the Chapter and Magiſtracy, The 

garriſon, retiring into the citadel, prepared. far a 
vigorous reſiſtance; and M. de Violaine, the Go- 
vernor, being ſummoned, e for anſwer, that 


| 
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it would be time enough to think of a ſumehder | 
ſix weeks benee. But in ſix days a practicable . 
breach being made, the place was taken ſword in 
hand by the moſt extraordinary efforts of. valor 
This was a conqueſt of great importance, the navi- 
gation of the Maeſe being now completely opened: 
and the Commander in chief was congratulated 
upon it by the States in the moſt in: * 
of applauſe. |; Enn: 
Upon the 3 up of tk army: in A 
the Earl of Marlborough thought the eaſieſt. and 
moſt expeditious mode of retiring to the Hague 
was by falling down the Mseſe in one of the great 
boats which navigate that river. He had a guard of 
25 ſoldiers in the boat, and an eſcort of 50 horſe to 
patrole the banks. But the troopers miſtaking their 
way in the night, three leagues below Venlo, a party 
of 35 men from the garriſon of Gueldres, the only 
place in Guelderland yet remaining in poſſeſſion of 
the French, lurking near the river, ſuddenly ſeized 
the haling-rope, and drawing the boat on ſhore 
.made a general diſcharge of fire-arms ; and throw- 
ing ſeveral haud-grenades. into the boat amongſt 
themſelves. maſters. of the veſſel before. they could 
recoyer from their ſurpriſe. The Earl was accom- 
panied by M. Opdam, a Dutch officer oſ high rank, 
and M. Gueldermalſen, one of the Deputies, of the 
"—— who were provided with paſſes; which the 
128 Earl, 
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Kipeniufpiciodeof danger, hed negleded to pro- 


cure. But his extraordinary preſence of mind ex- 
tricated him from this embarraſſment. Recollect- 
ing that he had an obſolete paſs belonging to his 
brother General Churchill in his poſſeſſion, he pro- 


dueed it with the utmoſt compoſure; and in the 
hurry it was returned without examination. After 


ſecuring the guard and rifling the veſſel, which they 
detained for this purpoſe ſome hours, they ſuffered 
her to proceed on her voyage. The Governor of 
Venlo, hearing of the capture, and ignorant of the 


ſubſequent releaſe; marched with his whole garri- 


ſon to inveſt the town of Gueldres; and the news 


reaching the Hague in the ſame imperfect manner, 


the States reſolved that immediate orders be ſent 
to all the forees in the vicinity to aſſemble and form 
the ſiege of the place, 'menacing the garriſon with 
the laſt extremities if they refuſed to relinquiſh 
their priſoner : but before'the orders could be diſ- 
patched, the Earl arrived in ſafety at 'the Hague, 
where he was received with inexpreſſible joy. 
The loſſes upon the Maeſe were not the omy 


| diſappointments ſuffered by the Court of Verſailles 


during this year. The French Army in Germany 
ſlowly aſſembling under the command! of Marechal 
Catinat; the Imperialiſts had an opportunity of 
laying fiege'to Landau;/aſtrong fortreſs ſituated on 


the Vanks of the Queich in the Lower Alfatid, The 


1 inveſted by Prince Louis of Baden on the 
16th 


MATH 16 A Wis N E. OTH ; 15 
16th of Julie; ſeveral 'withs dlapſet in raifing bats 


terics and making appröaches; and, matters being iu 
a profper6us train, dd the 27th of July the K g of 
the Romans arrived in the Confederate carp, in 
order tb have the honor of taking the city. "His 
equipage was ſuperfluouſly expenſive and ſpleridid; 


- 


But the ſiege being retarded by the want of ammu- 


nition and ſtores, the place did not ſurrender. till 
the 12th of September. L 
The neceflity of the French King's aff bad 
forced him, when the loſs of Landau appeared ine- 
vitable, to grant the Elector of Bavaria all his de- 
mands. No ſooner had this Prince decided in 
favor of France, than he poſſeſſed himſelf by ſtra- 
tagem of the Imperial city of Ulm upon the Da⸗ 
nube ; which excited great alarm throughout the 
Empire. The Diet, after a warm debate, refolyed 


by a great majority of voices to declare war againſt | 


France and Spain; the Emperor was addreffed to 
proceed againſt the Elector of Bavaria according to 
the eftabliſhed conſtitutions ; and the Miniſters of 
Bavaria and Cologne were forbid to appear any 
more in that Aﬀembly, 
"> conſequence of the ſeizure Vie. the Prince 
of Baden was obliged to return to the defence of the 
Empire and his army being weakened by various 
detachments, he took a ſtrong poſition near Fried- 


linguen, where he was attacked by the Marquis 


de Villars with a far ſuperior force. The Germans 


vol. 11. | L | under 
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under the conduct of this able General defended 
_ themſelves with great vigor! and the enemy were 
finally repulſed, not without conſiderable loſs to the 
victoſk. And the Prince, being under the neceſ- 
lity of abandoning Friedlinguen, the French King 
cauſed Te Deum to be ſung for the ſucceſs of his 
arms — the Marquis de Villars being alſo on this 
oecaſion advanced to the dignity of a Marechal of 
France. 

On the ſide of the Moſelle, the French — 
M. Tallard made themſelyes maſters of Triers and 
Traerbach. In Italy the war was carried on by the 
Due de Vendome and Prince Eugene with an ar- 
dent emulation of. {kill and valor. The city of 
| Mantua had for a long time been blockaded by the 
Imperial army; and the ſurrounding paſſes being : 
ſtrongly fortified, the Duc de Vendome marched 
through the Venetian territories,” notwithſtanding 
the proteſtations of the Republic, to its relief. The 
Prince, who in conſequence. of the deſection of 
the Elector of Bayaria had not receiyed his pro- 
miſed reinforcements, at his approach reluctantly 
withdrew his forces, Philip King of Spain, im- 
patient to ſignalize himſelf in the field, had em- 


- braced the indiſcreet reſolution of aſſuming the 


command of the Italian army in perſon. He 
; arrived in April at Naples, where he received, by 
= Cardinal Legate, the compliments of the Pope, 
who nevertheleſs refuſed the inveſtiture of the 
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1 " Haines endeavoring by this pru- | 
dent conduct to preſerve, a good underſtanding . 
with both , parties—but the Imperial Ambaſſador 
was ordered upon it to leave Rome. The King of 
Spain was convoyed to Finale by the French fleet; 
and ſoon after joining the Dukes of Savoy and 
Vendome, the united ſorces of France, Spain, and 
Piedmont, to the amount of 40,000 men, advanced : 
to Luzzara with a view to cut off the communi-. 
cation of the Imperialiſts with Mirandola and the 
Modeneſe. Prince Eugene, whoſe army did not 
exceed 2 5,900, marched to attack them with the. 
greateſt intrepidity. The Marquis de Feuquieres, 
whoſe accurate and ſcientific narrative of this en»: 
gagement gives an artificial intereſt and importance 
to it, informs us, that the plan formed by Prince 
Eugene was the moſt maſterly that could be con- 
ceived, and failed of ſucceſs by a mere accident. 
Such was the ſecrecy and rapidity of his opera- 
tions, that the French had received no intelligence 
of his being in motion. But the Prince had paſſed 


the Po, concealing his army behind the high dyke 


of Zero, and deſigning to commence the attack as 
ſoon as the enemy had entered in full ſecurity 
their camp marked out at a little diſtance. The. 
dyke of Zero, forming the canal, which extends 
from Seraglo to Rovero, was in one part carried ſo 
near the front of the French camp, that one of the 


Adjutants thought it an advantageous poſt for an Hi 
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onthe, This officer aſceriditg the dyke, aud 


bes a view of the country beyond it, ſaw to bis 
amazement the enemy's foot lying with their faces 


to the oppoſite declivity of the dyke, with all the 


horſe in the rear ranged in order of battle. The 


alarm was inne late) given; and the Imperialiſts, | 
finding themſelves diſcovered, advanced boldly to 


the French camp, which they aſſailed with great 


impetuoſity, and were received with equal bravery. 
The conteſt was very bloody, and the ſuccefs 
doubtful. The French at length abandoned the 
field of battle ; and part of their ammunition and 


| proviſions fell into the hands of the Imperialifts. 


But the Prince, being weakened even by the ad- 
vantage he had gained, was obliged to act on the 
defenſive; and the fortreſs of Luzzara and other 
contiguous poſis were captured by the French, 
who had upon the whole ſomewhat the advantage 
of the campaign, though by no means what their 


great ſuperiority of numbers entitled them to expect. 


It remains to relate the naval exploits of the 


| preſent year, The confederate flect, conſiſting of 
- fifty ſhips of the line, with about 14,000 land- ſorces 


on board, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke and the Duke of Ormond, failed from St. 
Helen's July iſt, on a ſecret expedition ; and on 
the 12th of Auguſt they caſt anchor before the 
city of Cadiz. One fide of the two bays of Cadiz, 
both in inner and outer, is formed by-a narrow neck” 

| of 
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of land which runs into the Weſtern Ocean thres 
miles in length, At the. extremity of this % 
ſtands the town of Cadiz, well ſortified towards the 
land, on the eaſt, and the bay on the north. St. 
inner bay, called the Pointal, formed by two points 
of land 700 yards diſtant, is commanded by two 
forts, ' called Matagorda and St. Laurent. The 
men of war and the galleys that lay in the outer 
bay retired into the Pointal, whither Sir Stafford 
Fairborne offered immediately to follow. them; but 
this Sir George Rooke thought too hazardous. 
And. inſtead of proceeding to vigorous enterpriſe, 


ſeveral days were loſt in endeavoring to obtain 


intelligence; in which time the moſt valuable ef 
fects of the Spaniards were conveyed from Catlia to 
St. Mary's, and the narrow paſſage between the 
bays rendered impracticable. At length a Council 
of War was called, which, in oppoſition to the re- 
monſtrances of the Duke of Ormond, came to a 
reſolution not to make an attempt on the Iſland of 
Cadiz. However, the land-forces: being diſem- 
barked made themſelves maſters of Port St. Mary, 
where the authority of the General was inſufficient 
to reſtrain them from the groſſeſt exceſſes. After 
an unſucceſsful attempt on the Fort of Matagorda, 
it appeared to be the general opinion that nothing 
could be done; and proviſions growing ſcarce, and. 
the Naval Commanders repreſenting the dangers of 
L3 the 
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the fen at this ſeaſbn,” the Duke of Otmond with 
great reluctance conſented to re-imbark the land- 


forces; and the whole fleet ſet ſull for England. | 


On their return they received, by a ' fortunate 


chance, the intelligence that the Spaniſh | flota, 
undder the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron of "ſhips | 
of Wer, had put into the harbour of Vigo, which 


it was inſtantly determined to attack. All thoſe 


difficulties! which were magnified into mountains 


at” Cadiz here dwindled into mole- Bills. The 
Duke of Ormond, at the head of a large detach- 


ment of troops, reduced by extraordinary exer- 
tions of valor the oaſtles at the entrance of the 


port. And the immenſe boom thrown acroſs the 
harbor being broke aſunder by Admiral Hopſon, 


who bore with full ſail againſt it in the Torbay ; - 


the whole fleet of men of war and galleons, which 
had retreated thither for ſecurity, were deſtroyed or 
captured, with inconſiderable loſs. The cargo on 
board the flota was computed at twenty millions 
of pieces of eight in gold and ſilver the goods 
were valued at as much more. Both of ſpeoie and 
merchandize, however, a large proportion was 


taken out and ſaved by the enemy, But enough 
remained to reward and enrich the captors, who, 


at their afrival in England, were received with 
loud acclamations the ſucceſs al Vigo flencing 
. ee ee erer by rig ire Ree: 
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The Parliament of England, which by law ter- 
minated fix months after the death of the King, 
was on the ad of July diffolved by Proclamation, 

and a new Parliament ſammoned, which met for 
the firſt time on the 20th of October (1702), Ro- 
bert Harley being again choſen Speaker. The 
Queen opened the ſeſſion with a popular ſpeech, 

in which ſhe expreſſed her determination © to 
proſecute thoſe meaſures which ſhould be moſt 
effectual for diſappointing the boundleſs ambition 
of France; and that the Nation might the more 
"cheerfully bear the neceſſary taxes, ſhe defired the 
Commons to inſpe the accounts of the public 
receipts and payments, n. ure to detect abuſes 5 
and puniſh the offenders.” ! | 

The complexion of the Houſe: of 6 | 

quickly appeared to be of the Tory and High Church 
caſt; and an Addreſs was preſented abounding 
with oblique and invidious reflections on the me- 
mory of the late King. In one paragraph it is 
ſaid, © The vigorous ſupport of your Majeſty's 
Allies, and the wonderful progreſs of your Majeſty's 
arms under the conduct of the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, have ſignally RETRIEVED the ancient honor 
and glory of the Engliſh Nation.“ In lieu of this 
| unjuſt and malicious expreſſion, all who had u re- 
gard for the memory of King William ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted on ſubſtituting the word MainTAINED, 
aſſerting with truth, © that in no reign was the 
ES bonor 
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Bang of, the; Nation erer carried, to u greater 
beightmthat ta him they, awed. their preſetyation 


.con{ederaey from which all the xogegt. ſucceſſes 
had reſulted. On a dixiſion, the word &BTRIEVED 


ves nexertheleſs retajngd. a majority: pf. 100 
Y9iges ths, whole frength, af the Couft being 


meanly aod..injuxiouſly engaged on that fade f. 


„The Queen had in ber, ſpeech deglargd, « that 


he, was ;re@lyed, to, defend. and maintain the 
Church as by law eſtabliſhed, without any men -· 
tion of anden ; and the Commons in repiy com- 
pliment her Majeſty on being a molt illuſtrious 
ornament to the Church 3" and they, ſay, % We 
promiſe ourſelves that i in your Majeſty s xeigu we 


„NI, Waldh, the edlebrated poet and (critic; at this time 
Knight of the Shire for the | County of Worceſter, compoſed, 
on gęcaſion of this debate, the following happy ſatiric. Verſes, 


inſerted in a Poem called The Golden Age, Written in Tm 
Aue to the Fourth Eclogue of of Virgil. 


e our faBtions, all our fears ſhall bale, 


* 
* 
{4 


4 An Tories rule the promis'd land in peach. Lütze ; 


nabe hall die; and noxious poiſon fai 
oh n ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour conſe to rail. 
_ The Lambs ſhall with the Lions walk unhurt, | 


And Halifax with Howe meet civilly at Court. f F 
e like Providence, with diſtant « care lg bur 
Shall govern Kingdoms where they neier e 
Pacific Admirals, to fave the fleet, Izzy 
Shall. Ay from; conqueſt, png ſhall aa 1 
Commanders ſhall be prais' dat WiLLIAm's colt, 


"And nexok be &ETR 1B VED—before * tis lot! e 


e ſhall 


ang. that he had deſigged and formed that great 


* 
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ſhall ſee it perſectiy reſtorad to its due pigbte End 
privileges, and ſecured in the ſame to poſtęrity, 
which is only to be done hy diveſting. thoſe men 
of the power who haye ſhewn they want not the 
will to deſtroy it Very ſerious. and juſt alarm 
was taken at the tenor of this ſpeech and addreſs, 
by the Whigs, and more eſpseially the Diffeaters; 
bat affairs togk a ſubſequent deren ver dil | 
ferem from the general expectation. e 
Sqon after the commengement ich ſeffion, the. 
Queen, hy a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, 
recommended the making a farther provision tar 
the Prince; of Denmark in caſe of ſurviyance, The 
Court of Hanover had entertained very uneaſy ap- 
prehenſions . leſt an effort ſhould be made hy his 
Royal Highneſs to obtain a participation in the 
regal dignity: but the indolence and incapacity.of 
the Prince were whally;unequal to the accompliſh- , 
ment, and it may almoſt be ſaid to, the conception, 
of ſo great an object. The Houle, voted him a 
revenue of 100,009 l. per annum. vid ws * 
appeared entirely ſatisfied. V 

The Earl of Marlborough, for. 10 great era | 
during tbe laſt "campaign, was about this period 
greated, a Duke and the Queen informed the 
Houſe of Commons, that ſhe had alſa granted 
him a penſion of 3000 l. per annum out of the 
Poſt- office Revenue, and ſignified her wiſh that it 
might be perpetuated to him and his heirs by * 
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of Parkainent. This occafioned hight debates; and 
the Duke, ſeeing the averſeneſs of the Commons to 
comply, requeſted the Queen to withdraw her 
meſſage. | And the' Houſe, by way of apology, 
. Neated, in an Addreſs to the Throne; © their appre- 
benſtons of the danger of making a precedent for 
the alienation of the revenue of the Crown, /» 
much S by the eworbitant grant of the laft 
reign.” This refuſal was thought nevertheleſs to 
excite in the mind of the Duke no little chagrin 
and reſentment towards the Tory party, the zealots 
of which deteſted the temporiſing meaſures of the 
preſent Miniſters, and were loud and 3 in 

ou applauſes of the Earl of Rocheſter. 
The Toleration Ad, paſſed in the ny reign, 
had ever been regarded by the fame' deſcription” of_ 
perſons with an eye of jealouſy and averſion. But 
the happy effects of the Toleration were by this 
time fo apparent, and the Act itſelf was ſo much 
the object of national reverence, and appeared ſo 
ſtrongly engrafted into the Conſtitution as fettled 
at the Revolution, that every idea of a repeal! was 
precluded.” The Diſſenters were therefore to be 
attacked during the prevalence of the Tory influ- 
ence” in a different quarter. It ſeems that Sir 
Humphry Edwin, a Diſſenter, who ſerved the of- 
fice of Lord Mayor of London in 1697, had, dur- 
ing his mayoralty, been guilty of the groſs indif- 
cxetion of attending in his formalities with the City 
ſword, 
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ſword, xe. at a bertain Meeting- houſe Fay,” "0 
ticle, called Pinner's Hall, This was much 1 
claimed againſt at the time; arid was now made the 
pretext for bringing in a Bill for preventing, under 
very great and grievous penalties and incapacities, 
the practice of Occaſional Conformity, which was 
painted in frightful colors as an enormity by which 
the Cnoncn was expoſed to the moſt imminent 
dangers. In the preamble of the Bill the TO 
tion was afferted, and all perſecution for Mmſcien 
fake condemned in an high ſtrain: yet, When a 
clauſe was moved to exempt Proteſtant Diſſenters 
from ſuch onerous offices as could not be exe- 
euted without a compliance with the Teft, it was 
carried in the negative—ſo that, whether they did 
or did not accept in ſuch caſes, they were liable, 
if not to perſecution, at leaſt to puniſhment. ' This 
Bill paſſed the Commons by a great majority, and 
was carried up to the Lords, who received it with 
viſible marks of coldneſs and diſguſt. Unwilling, 
however, to put a dire& negative upon the'Bill, 
the adverſe party took an effectual method of de- 
feating it by altering and mitigating the pecuniary 
penalties therein impoſed. The Houſe alſo ſtruck 
out a declaratory clauſe, affirming it to be. the in- 
tention of the Teſt Act that every perſon com- 
plying therewith ſhould be in all reſpects conform- 
able to the Church. Even with theſe modifications 
the Bill paſſed with difficulty, though the influence 
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of the Court. was ſully exerted i in ats favor. The 


Tords, Marlborough and Godolphin declared 
openly for, the Bill; and. Pringe George of Den- 


mark, himſelf an Ogcaſipnal Conſormiſt, and ha- 


bityally attending at the Daniſh Chapel, divided in 


Fayorof jt, Previous to the diviſion, the Prince is 


reported to have faid in his broken Engliſh/to Lord 


Wharton on, paſſing, below. the bar, My Berie ix 
vid n. The Bill being returned to the Com- 
Mons, 1 ſręg conference was demanded and held 
on..the ſubject, of the amendments ;.,and each 
__ after vehement altercation, Zet its 
opinion, the Bill, was Joſt for this ſeſſion. 
The diſpoſition, of the Commong, farther dif- 
ala itſelf. by a Bill prolonging. by a whole year 
the time allowed for taking the Abjuration Oath. 
The Upper Houſe, agreed to this, but the Whig 
Lords had influence ſufficient to obtain the inſer- 
tion of two important clauſes ; the firſt declaring 


it high, treaſon, to ondeavor to defeat the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown as now by law eſtabliſhed ; 


and, ſecondly, ſor extending the obligation of the 
oath to Ireland. This was turning the tables very 
flextrouſiy u upon the Tories, the clauſes being ſo 
plauſible and popular that the Commons would 
not venture to reject them. A Bill was alſo in the 
courſe. of the ſeſſion introduced by Sir Edward 


King. This blow was happily parried by Mr. 
Walpole, 


id. 


Seymour, for © reſuming all the grants of the late 


— 
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Walgele; Member for Lynt Regis,” diftinguifhed” 
very early iti life by his pattiarhetitdry talents, Who 
moved to add; * and thoſe of Kitig James — bis 
was negatived; but, the partiality being too A 
rent, the Bill was ſubſequently dropped. 

The Place Bill, ſo much a favorite with he To. 
ries during the late reign, was now revived' by the 
Whigs, and brought into the Houſe by Sir John 
Holland. But its former advocates, Howe, "Muf- 
grave, Seymour, &c. with ſurpriſing effrontery op- 
poſed and negatived it; inftead of which" they 
brought in a Bill founded on à novel idea, which' 
they pretended would anſwer the purpoſe of ſecur- 
ing the independency of the Houſe much better 
providing that no perſons ſhall be' chofen Members 
but ſuch as are poflefſed of a certain qualification 
in landed eſtate. This was however rejected by the 
Lords, and the ſeſſion was terminated ſo early as the 
27th February 1703 - the Queen declaring in her 
Speech © her reſolution to maintain the Act of 
Toleration, with which ſhe hoped thoſe who had 
the ' misfortune to diſſent 1 1 the durch un 
Ann . 

The proceedings of the eee 57 wind Ni 
during the ſeſſion of Parliament, are altnoft too in- 
confiderable for hiſtoric notice. In their Addreſs 
they told the Queen, that they promiſed” ther. 
felves, whatever might be wanting to refore the 
Church W its duc rights * her Majeſty 

would 


tolical inſtitution,” 
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would bare the glory of doing it, and of ſecuring. it 
to poſterity.” The ſame frivolous diſputes relative 
to the ao the Upper and Lower Houſe | 
were revived; and the chief artifice of the Biſhops 
being to repreſent the refractory members of the. 


Lower Houſe as fayorers of Preſbytery, a reſolution 


was paſſed, affirming, in oppoſition to all ſcan- 
dalous and malicious repreſentations: of their ſen- 
timents, the Order of Biſhops to be of divine apoſ- 
in which they defired the con- 
currence of the Upper Houſe, * in order that it 
might be the ſtanding rule of the Church.” But 
this was remarked to be a manifeſt attempt to 


make a new canon or conſtitution, without ob- 
_ taining a royal licence, contrary to the Statute ot 


Henry VIIl.—and in the midſt of their great zeal 
they found-it neceſſary to beware of the dangers of 
a premunire. The Lower Houſe of Convocation 
at length repreſented their grievances in a labored 
petition to the Queen, ſetting forth, “that, after 
ten years interruption of Convocations, ſeveral 
queſiions had ariſen reſpeQing the rights and li- 
berties of the Lower Houſe, which they implored 
ber Majeſty to call into her own royal audience.” 
The Queen promiſed to conſider their, petition, 
and ſend them an anſwer as ſoon as ſhe could. But 
no anſwer was ever returned. Lord Nottingham, 


the great Patron of the Church, acknowledged he, 


did not underſtand the queſtion ; and the preſent 
Miniſters, 
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Miniſters, being men of penetration and ability, ſaw 
doubtleſs the abſurdity of making themſelyes par- 
ties in a diſpute which nothing could elevate to 
conſequence but the interpoſition of the Civil 


Power. And the proceedings of the, Convocation, 


once ſo formidable, ſerved only to prove how eaſily 
an aſſembly of Churchmen, pas of dane 
ſink into neglect and contempt. | 

It may deſerve mention as a — of the mocks. 
neſs and ſuperſtition of the Queen's character, that. 
at this period the prepoſterous practice of /quching 
for the king's-evil was revived; and to make the 
impiety vie with the nonſenſe of the thing, an of- 
fice was inſerted in the Liturgy, to be uſed upon 
the occaſion, One Bernard, appointed Firſt Sur- 
geon to the Queen, à man of wit, who had often 
made this precious foolery the ſubject of his ſatire, 

being reminded of his former jeſts, ſaid with a 
fleer—* Really one could not have dads it, if 
one had not ſeen it,” | 
The operations of the Engliſh.a arms in the coun- 
tries beyond the Atlantic had been upon the whole 
favorable in the courſe of the laſt year. Colonel 
Moore, Governor of Carolina, with a ſtrong Pro- 
vincial force made himſelf maſter of the town of 
St. Auguſtine, capital of the neighboring Spaniſh 
ſettlement of Florida; but the arrival of ſome 
French and Spaniſh ſhips compelled him to eva- 
cuate his conqueſt previous to the ſurrender of the 
fort 
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fort or eitadel Colotiel Codrington, Gdcernor of 
the Leeward Iflands, lantling on the Ille of Guada- 


bupe, pofſeffed bimſelf of the town and caſtle of 
Bafſe-terre ; and, after ravaging and plutdering the 
oouꝭTy, he retired with inconſiderable loſs to St. 
Chriſtopher s Guadaloupe at that time, as it 
ſnould ſeem, not being thought worth the expence 
of keeping. An ' Engliſh armament, conſiſting 
chiefly of privateers, failing up the river Darien, 
arrived in twelve days at the golden mines of Santa 
Cruz, near St. Martha, whence, though the coun- 
try was previouſly alarmed, they carried off a x pred 
booty. 

The ſquadron detached by the late King Aber 
Admiral Benbow to the Weft Indies fell in, Auguſt 
the roth, 1702, with a French armament of nearly 
equal force under M. de Caſſe. But the Defiance 
and Windſor, two of his capital fhips, after receiv- 


ing two or three broadfides, deferted the line, and 


| bore away out of gun-ſhot. Other ſhips of the 


fleet alſo falling aftern, the French endeavored 


to eſcape in the night. The Engliſh Commander 
purſued, hoping his Captains, on the renewal of 
the engagement, would not fail to do their duty. 
For feveral ſucceffive days the Admiral fought the 
enemy with the utmoft bravery, though very ill 
ſupported, till on the 24th his right leg was broke 
in pieces by a chain-ſhot ; but, ordering his cradle 
on the quarter-deck, he continued the fight with 
undi- 
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undiminiſhed"ardor. Almoſt all the” other ſhips 
Keeping aloof, he made the fignal for the Captains 
to come on board: but bis entreaties and re- 
proaches proved equally unavailing, and he was 
moſt reluctantly compelled to defift from any Rue 
ther purſuit of the enemy, though actually within 
his graſp: Returning to Jamaica, he ordered 4 
Court Martial to be held on fix of the Captains, 
two of whom, Kirkby and Wade, were con- 
demned to be ſhot ; which ſentence. Was inn the 
ſequel executed upon them, by ber Majeſty's com- 
mand, at Plymouth. Admiral Benbow, after lan- 
guiſhing ſome weeks died of his wounds, ex- 
tremely lamented as one of the braveſt and moſt 
experienced naval officers that England ever bred. 
He was a man poſſeſſed of many virtues, but his 
manners were extremely rough and repulfive and 
the behavior of the delinquent Captains'was ſup- 
poſed to reſult more from reſentthent than 
cowardice, In a letter written by Benbow' after 
the engagement, he declares, © tht the loſs of 
his leg, did not trouble him half fo much as the 
villainous treachery of ſome of his Captains.“ It is 
remarkable, that the name of Benbow is ſtill of 
great and undiminiſhed Fun in "the > Britiſh. 
| Navy. 

Early in the ſpring of the year 1755 the Duke 
of Marlborough re- aſſumed the command of the 
Allied Army, and * the campaign with the 
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ſiege of the important town of Bonne —aſter the re- 
duction of which, he marched towards the French 
army under M. de Villeroi, with an intention to 
give them battle; but at his approach that General 
thought proper to retire within his lines, after ſet · 


ting fire to his camp; and the Duke was obliged | 


to fatisfy. himfelf with the conqueſt of Nhinperg, 
Huy, Limburg and Gueldres. | 
On the Rhine Marechal Villars maintained the 
ſuperiority of the arms of France. That able and 
fortunate General i in the month of March inveſted 
the fortreſs of Kehl oppoſite Straſburg, which ſoon 
ſurrendered on honorable terms, And he had 
orders from the Court of Verſailles to join the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had defeated the Impe- 
rialiſts at Scarding, and taken poſſeſſion of the city 

of Ratiſbon, where the Diet of the Empire was © 
actually afſembled. Prince Louis of Baden lay 
encamped at Stolhoffen, where he was attacked in 
his entrenchments by Marechal Villars and Count 
Tallard, with a force more than double his num- 
ber; but the French were vigoroufly repulſed, and 
the two Marechals obliged to withdraw with ſome 
precipitation. Nevertheleſs, Marechal Villars, pe- 
netrating the paſſes of the Black Foreſt, joined the 
Elector near Dutling. It was alſo deſigned that 
this Prince ſhould be farther reinforced by the Duo 
de Vendome from the Milaneſe : but the Elector, 
marching into the Tyrol, with a view to facilitate 
= "LIES this 
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this junction, where he even made bis triumphal 
entry into Inſpruek the capital, was in the ſequel 
attacked by the peaſants of the country with ſuch: 
fury that he was compelled. to evacuate the whole 
territory with great loſs; and the Duc de Ven- 
dome, who had advanced almoſt to Trent, re- 
tired back to Italy, where the Imperialiſts were too 
weak and too ill ſupplied to be able to act offen- 
ſixely; and the miſcarriage of the deſign upon the 
Tyrol loſt the French ſo much time, that they 
made no other acquiſition this ſummer beyond the 
mountains than the ſtrong ſortreſs of Barſello, ac- 
counted the key of the Duchy of Modena. On the 
ſecond junction of the Elector with Marechal Vil, 
lars, the Imperial General Count Stirum was at- 
tacked and totally routed by the united forces. of 
France and Bavaria; after which, the Imperial city 
of Augſburg, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
Prince of Baden for its relief, was obliged to ſur- 
Tender to the Elector, who now became very 
formidable. In the mean time, the Count de 
Tallard reduced the cities of Old Briſac and Lan- 
dau; and the ſucceſſes of the French on the 
Rhine, and in the heart of Germany, made ample 
amends for their diſaſters in Flanders. 
The'-Brinch' intereſt mee b ce . 
great blow this year by the defection of Savoy, and 
by the acceſſion of Pruſſia and Portugal to n 
Grand Alliance. The French Court, having rea- 
M2 ſon 


ſdn to ſuſpect the deſigns of the Duke of Savoy, 
covered as they were by the moſt artſul ſubtlety,” 

employed” the Elector of Bavaria to write a pre- 

tended confidential letter to him, filled with oom 

plaints of the inſolence and perfidy of the French, 
and inviting t the Duke to Join in conceft, in order 
to coùnteract their projects, and reſtore chef peice 

of Europe. "The Duke; iniſtruſting nothing; wrote 

Him a frank anfwer, acknowledging” his own in- 

tended change: On this, ofders were tränfmitted 

to the Due de Vendome to ſeize and diſarm the 

troops of Savoy, and to demand the ſurrender of 
the fortreſſes of Verceil, Verjur, Suſa, and other 
places: and a menacing meſſage was delivered to 

his Higbneſs from the French King, deelaring, 
e that ſince neither religion, honor, nor intereſt 
were of 'foxce to bind him to bis engagements, he 
had ſent his couſin the Due de Vendome at the 

head of his army, to make known to him his in- 
tentions allowing him 24 hours only to reſolve 
what to do.“ In the interim, the Duke of Savoy 
had concluded a treaty with the Court of Vienna, 
and recogniſed the Archduke Charles as King of 
Spain: and Count Staremberg, who had the repu- 
tation of being the ableſt General in the Imperial 
ſervice next to Prince Eugene, received orders to 

march to his relief. This was a commiſſion very. 
difficult and hazardous to execute - the winter be- 
ing now far advanced, and the enemy in poſſeſſion 
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of almoſt the whole country from Modena to Tu- 


rin. But by extraordinary exertions of military {kill 
and valor, the Count formed a junction with the 
Piedmonteſe army on the 13th of January 1704. 


be determination of the Court of. Liſbon was 


ſuppoſed to be chiefly influenced by the repreſen- 
tations of the Grand Admiral of Caſtile, who, being 
entirely gained over to the Imperial intereſt, had 


retired into Portugal with the wealth he could carry - 
with him, and by urgent perſuaſions and magni- 


ficent promiſes prevailed upon the King of Portu- 
gal to accede to the Grand Confederacy. And 
a treaty was in conſequence ſigned on the 24th of 
May 1703, between the Emperor, the Queen of 
Great Britain, the States General, and the King of 


Portugal; by which the Maritime Powers engaged 


to ſend over a powerful fleet, with 12,000 troops 
and a great ſupply of money and arms, to Portugal 
— that Monarch ſtipulating to have an army of 


28,000 men ready to join them, and the Archduke | 
was to take the command of the combined forces 
in perſon. In the month of October the nominal 


Monarch arrived in Holland, having had an inter- 


view with the Duke of Marlborongh at Duſſfeldorf, 


to whom he preſented a rich ſword, accompany- 


ing it with high expreſſions of eſteem and regard 
'—ſaying, © he hoped the Duke would not think 
it the worſe for his having worn it himſelf one 
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His Catholic Majeſty was detained ſome weeks 
in Holland by a ſucceſſion of ſtorms and tempeſts, 
which on the night of the 26th of November 
oz) roſe to an height never before remembered 
in England. The city of London was ſhaken as 
by an earthquake: the noiſe and violence of the 
Hurricane, accompanied by torrents of rain, were- 
_ dreadfully terrific; and the darkneſs was changed 
into artificial day by the inceflant glare of light- 
ning. The roofs of very many churches and other 
public buildings were uncovered—the wind rolling 
up the ſheets of lead as ſcrolls of parchment. ' A 
| t number of houſes were blown down ; Dr. 
vg Biſhop of Bath and Wells, with others of 
the family, were killed by the fall of the epiſcopal 
palace; and the damage ſuſtained in all parts of 
tbe kingdom was incalculable. Rear Admiral 
Beaumont, who commanded a ſquadron then ly- 
| ing in the Downs, was loſt.on the Goodwin Sands,. 
in the Mary of fixty-four guns, with ſeveral other . 
line of battle ſhips; and 1800 ſeamen were com- 
puted to have periſned. The admired and beau- 
tiful ſtructure of the Eddyſtone light-houſe, built. 
by the famous Winſtanley, was demoliſhed; the 


architect himſelf being of the number of perſons 
incloſed in it. Having been frequently told that 

the edifice was too flight to withſtand the fury of 
te winds and waves, he was accuſtomed to reply. 
„ * he only wiſhed to be in it 


when 
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- when a ftorm ſhould happen. a his 
deſire was gratified. Signals of diſtreſs were made, 
but in ſo tremendous'a ſea no veſſel could live, or 
en venture to put off to their relief. 

About the end of December the King of Spain 
Jatided at Portſmouth, and immediately repaired 
ta Windſor, where the Court was then celebrat- 
ing the feſtival of Chriſtmas. Here he was enter- 
tained with a ſplendor and magnificence corre» 
ſponding with the opulence and grandeur. of the 
Britiſh Nation. This young Prince diſplayed the 
true Auſtrian reſerve and gravity, ſpeaking very 
little, and never once being perceived to ſmile. His 
manners were nevertheleſs perfectly decorous and 
obliging, and he appeared highly pleaſed and gra- 
tified with his reception. Early in the new year 
(1704), he ſailed, under convoy of a powerful 
ſquadron commanded by Sir George Rooke, to 
Liſbon, where he was welcomed with all the honors 
due to a King of Spain. | 

On the gth of November 1903, the ſeſſion was 
opened by a very warlike Speech, demonſtrating 
only how abſolute was the aſcendency now acquired 
by the Marlborough connection over the pacific 
and unambitious diſpoſition of the Queen. She 
demanded ** ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be requiſite to 
defray the neceſſary charge of the war during the 
next year, with regard not only to all the former 
engagements, but particularly to the alliance lately 

M 4 made 
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made with the King of Portugal, for recovering the 
Monarchy of Spam from the Houſe of Bourbon, and 
reftoring it to the Houſe of Auſtria” —an object | 
which was never avowed, nor, as there is any rea- 
ſon to believe, ever entertained by the late King 
William, the original projector of the Grand Alli. 
ance. In the concluſion of her Speech the Queen 
expreſſed her earneſt deſire of ſeeing all her ſab- 
jects in perſect peace and uniòn amongſt them- 
ſelves; and ſhe deprecated any heats or diviſions 
that might deprive her of that ſatisfaction, and give 
encouragement to the common enemies of n 
and State. | 

This denoted the riſing ee of Whig 
principles; and was underſtood as an intimation of 
ber defire, that there ſhould be no farther proceed» 
ings in the Bill againſt Occaſional ' Conformity, ſo 
oppoſite to the policy of the Whigs, upon whoſe 
zeal the Miniſters greatly depended for the far- 
ther proſecution of the war. But in a very ſhort 
time after the meeting of Parliament, a motion 
was made in the Houſe of Commons for leave to 
bring in a Bill againſt Occafional Conformity, 
and carried, notwithſtanding the non- concurrence 
of the Court, by a great majority. It was, 
however, ſomewhat differently modified from the 
former, and the penalties greatly mitigated ; and 
in the preamble the clauſe againſt perſecution 
was 3 and ee omitted. The old to- 
pics 
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pics « * the th of the Sectaries and the dan · 
ger of the Church being Kill the favorite theme, the 
Bill triumphantly paſſed the Houſe on the th of 
December (1703); and being ſent; up to the Lords, 
it occaſioned a debate of many hours, whether the 
Bill ſhould: be read a ſecond, time; or thrown out. 
| The Prince of Denmark, and ſeveral other Peers 
connected with the Court, abſented themſelves 
from the Houſe; and others, who bad formerly 
yoted for it, pretending they, ſaw farther into the 
deſign of the Bill, now appeared openly againſt it. 
The Biſhops, heſitating between oppoſite intereſts; 
were almoſt equally divided; and Biſhop Burnet; 
the champion of the Low Church party, made an 
able and impreſſive ſpeech in oppoſition. to the Bill. 
This prelate cited the example of Queen Elizabeth; 
who was ſo far from thinking a law of this kind 
neceflary, that ſhe encouraged the occaſional con- 
formity of Papiſts in her reign as a meaſure of 
policy, with the general approbation of the King- 
dom. But the Pope ſaw the tendency of this in- 
dulgent ſyſtem, and therefore ns took care to put 
a ſtop to it. © Surely,” ſaid he, the Diſſenters 
in this reign are not more to be dreaded than the 
_ Catholics in that of Elizabeth. After the late King 
had delivered us from our fears and dangers, and 
an Act of Toleration was paſſed, the Church, far 
from being weakened - by it, had become both 
ſtronger and ſafer; * the numbers of the Non- 


conformiſts 
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-eoeoithits had-confiderably diminiſhed. But a 
"meaſure of this nature will,” ſaid he, © excite their 
— and their anger; and when theſe paſſions 
are awakened, it is in vain to expect to work by any 
arguments upon their reaſon. The Biſhop ſaid, | 
that he himſelf had been an occaſional conformift 
at Geneva and in Holland; and he thought that 
. occafional conformity with a leſs perfect church 
very conſiſtent with the habitual worſhip of Gop 
In a more perfet one; and it remained a mere 
point of opinion, which church or ſociety was the 
more and which the leſs perfect. He himſelf thought 
the ſeparation of the Diſſenters founded on error 
and miſtake : but if they were to be tolerated in 
their miſtakes, he knew not why they ſhould not 
be tolerated in a practice which had a direct ten- 
deney to moderate and rectify them. Before the 
_ eivil wars of the laſt century, he obſerved that a 
great difference was conſtantly made between the 
Puritans and the Browniſts, on this very account : 
and the former had been allowed ſome degree of 
merit, in conforming to the Church ſo far as they 
lawfully could; and the latter condemned as ſchiſ- 
maties in totally ſeparating from it. But now all 
was reverſed. Thoſe who came neareſt to the 
Church were diſcouraged, and the moſt hoſtile and 
bigoted ſeparatiſts only are deemed entitled to in- 
dulgence and favor. If occaſional conformity be 
RY I ſee not,” ſaid this liberal prelate, why 
| it 
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it ſnould be worſe treated than the errors that are 
now tolerated ; for of all errors it is that which has 
done the greateſt ſervice to the Church. The Lords 

Marlborough: and Godolphin, though they de- 
clared the Bill to be wnſca/onable, voted: for the 
ſecond reading of it. But this by no means ſuf- 
ficed to maintain their reputation with the High 
Church party, who plainly perceived their ehange 
of ſentiment reſpecting this favorite meaſure - and 
from this period theſe Lords were decried by the 
Tories throughout the kingdom as cold or Juke- 
warm friends of the Church and the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter extolled by them as the only man who 
could be depended upon for zeat and firmneſs in 
defence of the civil and ecclefiaſtical conſtitution - 
of the realm in times of difficulty and danger; On 
dividing the Houſe, it was reſolved by a majority of 
twelve voices not to give the Bill a ſecond reading, 
but to aBJEcT it “. 


In 

* In the Queen's 3 tin with the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough at this period, under the feigned names of Mrs... 
Morley and Mrs. Freeman, her real and ſecret” inclination in 
favor of the Tories is ſtrongly expreſſed. She ſays, I muſt 
tell you Mr. Bromley will be diſappointed; for the Prince does 


not intend to go to the Houſe when the Bill againſt Occafionat 


Conformity is brought in. But, at the ſame time that I think 
him very much in the right not to vote in it, I ſhall not have the 
worſe opinion of any of the Lords: that are for it. For though 
I: ſhould have been very glad it had not been brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, becauſe I would not have had any pretence 
given for quarrelling, I cannot help thinking, now it is as good 
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In the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion a diſcovery 
_ » was made of a plot which excited much attention, 
and ſome alarm, though ſcarcely deſerving of either. 
Simon Fraſer of Beaufort, head of the clan of the 
Fraſers, who aſſumed upon queſtionable authority | 
the title of Lord Lovat—a man of a character in- 
famouſly profligate, of much, low cunning and 
Planſible addreſs, had been deputed from the Court 
of St. Germaine's into Scotland, with a commiſſion 
to treat with the Highland Chieflains who were 
ſtill attached to that intereſt. After much intrigue 
and cabal, not only with the Highlanders but di- 
vers of the Scottiſh Nobles, he obtained an intro- 
duction to the Duke of Queenſberry, High Com- 
miſſioner, to whom he betrayed the whole ſecret 
of his embaſſy. And it appears that Queenſberry 
took. an ungenerous advantage of this diſcovery, to 
expoſe, if not to ruin, ſeveral perſons whom he ac- 
counted his perſonal'or political enemies, particu- 
larly the Marquis of Athol, for whom Lovat pre- 
tended to have a letter from the Queen at St. Ger- 
maine's, thanking that Nobleman for his aſſurances 
of fidelity and attachment. The direction of this 
letter, ſaid to be intended for the Duke of Gordon, 


as paſſed there, it will be better for the'ſervice to have it paſs the 
Houſe of Lords too. I muft own to you that I never cared to. 

mention any thing on this ſubject to you, becauſe I knew you 

would not be of my mind—but fince you have/given me this 

occaſion, I cannot forbear ſaying, then I fee ny like perſecu- 
tion in this Bill.” @ © : 

? | - was. 
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was obſerved to be in a hand different from the 
contents, to which it was affirmed by the friends 
of the Marquis to be infidiouſly affixed by Lost, 
between whom and Athol ſubſiſtetl a deadly feud. 
Intelligence being conveyed by Queehiberry to 
the Miniſters in London of this ſecret miſſion of 
Lovat, Which was alſo corroborated by the ſeizure 
of ſeveral Jacobite emiffities, at or r about this time I 
her Majeſty on the 19th” of December 1103 ac- 
quainted the two Houſes in a formal Speech, ir that 
ſhe had unqueſtionable information of very ill prae - 
tices and deſigns carried on in Scotland.” A very 
long and tedious examination of particulars ſol- 
lowed hereupon, upon which the Houſe of Com- 
mons paſſed no judgment, and offered no advice; 
but the Houſe of Peers, as the reſult of the whole, 
towards the end of the ſeſſion, came to a reſolu- 
tion, which they expreſſed in an Addreſs to the 
Queen, That there appeared to have been a dan- 
gerous conſpiracy carried on for raiſing a rebellion 
in Scotland, and invading that kingdom with a 
French power; and their Lordſhips gave it as their 
opinion, that nothing had given ſo much en- 
couragement to her Majeſty's enemies to enter into 
this deteſtable conſpiracy, as that the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown of Scotland was not declared to be in 
the Princeſs Sophia and her heirs, being Proteſ- 
tants.” To which the Queen replied, © That ſhe 
had already declared her intentions of endeavoring 
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the ſettlement of the- Proteſtant ſucceſſion in Scots, 
land, as the effectual means of fecuring their 
quiet and our own, and the readieſt way to an 
entire union between both kingdoms, in the per- 
fecting of which it was very LN that no (tions! 
_ ſhouldbe Joſt” 6 

The ſecret oorreſpondence uf Fraser with 
berry could not long remain unſuſpected by the 
Jacobites. In conſequence of a paſs procured for' 
him by that Nobleman, he returned to the Conti- 
nent, and, repairing to the Court of St. Germaint's, | 
delivered in a long and confuſed memorial to the 
Queen Regent, containing a pompous account of 
the ſucceſs of his miſſion, acknowledging; without 
reſerve bis intrigues with Queenſberry, Argyle, 
Leven, &c. On the peruſal of this memorial, the 
Earl of Middleton, clearly perceiving the falſhood 
and treachery of Lovat, declared in à letter to 
M. de Tercy (Jan. 16, 1704) © that, although be 
never had a geod opinion of him, he did not think 
him fool enough to accuſe. himſelf, The infor- 
mations given againſt him by others,” ſaid his 
Lordſhip, © are out of the queſtion, He acknow- 
ledges plainly a formal diſobedience; for he was 
abſolutely. forbidden to treat with any but the 
Highlanders, He told me that Queeniberry, Ar- 
gyle, and Leven were the greateſt enemies of the 
King in that country; yet he communicated to 
hep the whole of his commiſſion, He rejects 

| = meer 
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1 offers, but obtains a e to go to 
London; and ſrom thence the fame Queen berry. 
obtains another paſs for him under a borrowe C.. 
name, to ſecure his ſafe return to France. Tis | 
therefore clear as day-light, that theſe Noblemer en 
wanted to employ him here as a ſpy—and for 
ſeizing letters and commiſſions which might ſerve 
as proofs againſt the men of honor in that coun- 
try *.” In concluſion, Lovat, in reward of the 
great ſervices he boaſted to have performed, was. 
thrown into the priſon of the Baſtille. The moſt 
remarkable heal? FA attending this futile con- f 
ſpiracy, was the extreme ardor with which it was 
inveſtigated by the Peers, and the indifference ap- 
proaching to contempt apparent in all the proceed- 
ings relative to it in the Houſe of Commons —af- 
fording a good political barometer of the general 
ſtate of parties and opinions in the Legiſlative Body. 
Great and merited popularity was acquired by 
the Queen in conſequence of a meſſage delivered 
to the Houſe of Commons by the Secretary of 
State, Sir Charles Hedges, on the anniverſary of 
her birth-day this year, 1704, importing, that her 
Majeſty, having taken into her ſerious confidera- 
tion the mean and inſufficient maintenance be- 
longing to the Clergy in divers parts of this king- 
dom, to give them ſome eaſe bad been pleaſed to 
remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor Clergy z | 
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nd for a an augmentation of their 2 SE, her 
SET, declared that the would make a grant of 


ber whole reyenue ariſing out of the firſt fruits and 


tenths, 2s, far as it Gould became Free from i incum· 
brances, to be applied te to this purpoſe. And if the 
Houſe of Commons could find any proper method 


by x which her Majeſty's 8 good intentions to the poor 


Clergy might be made more effectual, it would be 


| of x great advantage to the Public, and acceptable t to 


her Majeſty.” Upon the Queen's S meſſage 1 
rou ght in, enabling ber to alicgate this branch 
of wer revenue, then amounting to about 17,000. 
per annum, but fince much improved and increaſed, 
and to create. a Corporation by AE, to apply 
it to the uſe for x which ſhe now gaye 1 it. In aid of 
which purpoſe, a partial, repeal, of the Statute” of 


| Mortmain took place, that it might be free to al 


men, to give or bequeath what they thought fit 
towards the augmentation of the fund.” This 
excellent charity i is known by the appellation of 
Queen Anne's bounty ; ; and it produced a ſet of 
Addrefſes from all the Clergy of England, full of 
thanks and juſt acknawledgments. To render the 


| Royal Meſlage perfectly ntelligible, it is neceſſary 


to remark, that this antient brauch of the papal, 
and, ſince the ra of the Reformation, of the 
royal, revenue had neyer been regularly paid into 
the Royal Treaſury; but, being collected by the 


Biſbops, was ſet apart as a fund on which to make 


aſſignments 
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aſſignments to Court favorites the Earl of Sun 
derland at this very period enjoying a penſiön of 
2,000 l. per annum 'for two lives, payable out of 
the ſame.” As the Courtiers, therefore, were ſo 
much intereſted in the perpetuation of this abuſe, 
greater merit is aſcribable to the Queen for wan 
ing a mode of extinguiſhing it, at once whe effectaa ; 
and fo beneficial. FL 04 mort, 7928} Domey 
A remarkable Act paſſed this feflion, n 
ing Juſtices of the Peace to take up ſuch idle 
perſons as had no calling or means of ſubſiſtence, ' 
and to deliver them to the” officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy-money allowed ſor 
raifing recruits: ' Another Bill was likewſe' intro- 
_ duced into the Houſe of Commons, to compel the 
_ ſeveral pariſhes throughout England to furniſh 10 
the army a certain complement of men.” But this 
being regarded, in times more vigilant and jealous ' 
than the preſent, as a copy of what was prac- 
tiſed in France and other deſpotic Governments, 
and inconſiſtent with the Conſtitution and Liberty 
of Engliſhmen,” it was unanimouſly RREerED. 
On the 3d of April (1704) the Queen came to the 
Houſe, and in a mw of hom "ow an end. to e 
ſeſſion. 7 
The Whigs Qill "IPRA to gal 4 in ths: 
Cabinet. The Earl of Nottingham, while the Par- 
liament was yet fitting, reſigned his poſt of Secre- 
tary of State not being able to obtain the diſ- 
voL. II. „ miſſion 
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attention. The Lower Houſe ſeut up a repreſen». 
tation to the Biſhops, enumerating ſome abuſes in 
exclefialtical discipline and the Conſiſtorial Courts; 
but no notice was taken in it of pluralities, non- 
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miſſion of the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire. 
from the Queen's. ſervice, and reſolving, as he 


declared, to participate no longer in any Councils 5 


to which thoſe. great Whig Peers were admitted. 


The Seals were, given to Mr. Harley, and at the 
ae time Mr. St. John was made decretary at 


War. The key of Chamberlain alſo was at this 
period taken from Lord Jerſey, and transferred to 
the Earl, of Kent. The proceedings of the. Con- 
vocation. happily remained too inſignificant; for 


reſidence, and the flagrant and hun neglect 
of. Cares, 
In the month of January 1704. Count © Bog 


moral to-the:Britifſh.Court, in which he repreſented 
the alarming. and dangerous ſituation to which the 
Exoperor and the Empire were reduced in conſe» 


ee ol the rapid ſucceſs of the French arms 


in Germany, and the defection: of the Elector o 


Bavaria, who had entered into a ſtrict confederacy 
with France; had joined the armies of that Mon- 
arohy with all his forces; had ſeized the cities 
Augſburg, Ulm, and Paſſau, and threatened: to 


attack even the Imperial capital of Vienna itſelf. 


The Emperor . implored the aid and pro- 
6 tection 


tiſlau, the Imperial Amhaſſador, preſented a Me- 
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be deemed neceſſary. The conſent of the States” 
being with ſome difficulty procured, and the ca. 
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e the Fa Excyins Frog impending ruin. 
118 application, f 10 glorious to the 0 0 Slim Na- 
tion, was riot made in vain. The Duke © Marl- l 
borough received orders from the Queen to concert 
with the States the moſt eligible r means of accome | 
pliſhing this great object. On his arrival at the 
ace he repreſented to their High Mightineſſes 
the neceſſity of making a powerful effort for the 
relief of the Empire ; 10 propoſed; that, as the 


frontiers of Hollarid were now perfedlly 1 FLAG be 


ſhould'be permitted to march with the grand Con- 


ſederate army to the banks of the Moſelle, there 


to fix the ſeat of the Wal. And as tlie mw 0 


Court would, in conſequence of this diverfiot ion, be 
led to entertain ſerious apprehenſions for the fafety 
of their own territories; they would be com pelled 


16 defit froth any farther proſecution of their 2 


and ambitious projects in Germany. Under this 
veil did that great Commander conceal his real 
deſign, which he communicated only to the Pen- 
ſionary Heinſius, and two or three other leading 
perſons, whoſe influence might obtain a ſan ction 5 3 
the meaſure whenever a public avowal of it mould 


paign at length opened, the propoſed margh to roll 

Moſelle accordingly took place. Marſhal Tallar: 

who commaiided the French army, — 
6 Traerbach 


— 
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Tracrbach to be in danger and that the Duke's 8 
intentions were to penetrate into France on that 


ſide, took no ſteps to obſtruct his Grace's farther | 
progreſs. to the Eaft, To the amazement, however, 


not only of the French General, to whom the 
Duke's movements were wholly incomprehenſible, 
but of all Europe, whoſe attention was now fined 
on this intereſting ſcene, the Allied Army paſſed 
the, Rhine May. 26th, and in a few days after the, 
Maine and the Necker. On his arriyal at Laden- 
burg, June 3d, he thought proper to throw off the 
maſk; and he wrote from thence a letter to the 
States, acquainting their High Mightineſſes © « that 
he had received orders from bis Sovereign the 
Queen of England, to adopt the moſt vigorous 
meaſures to deliver the Empire from the oppreſſion 
of France that for this purpoſe | he was proceeding . 


on his march to the Danube; and be hoped. their 
High Mightinefles would not beſitate to allow their : 


troops to ſhare in. the glory, of this enterpriſe,” | 
The States, finding. it impracticable to recede, 


thought it adviſable to. comply. \ with a good grace, 


and immediately diſpatched, a courier to, inform. 


the Duke, that his deſign met with their unani- 
mous approbation—that they entruſted their troops 


entirely to his diſpoſal, placing the moſt perfect 


reliance on. bis Grace's {kill, experience and dif. | 


cretion.” © Thpis difficulty being thus happily ſur= 


mounted, d the Duke ee on his expedition : © 
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and at Midenbelm he bad an interview with 
Fein Eugene, in which theſe two conſummate 
"Generals agreed upoh their future plan, of opera- 
tions. On the iſt of Jaly, the Duke, Being pre- 
wou Joined by the Imperial army un the 
Prince of Baden, came in ſight of RE Nis of 
Scbellönbürg. i in which the flower of che Bavarian 
"troops lay ſtrongly entrenched, "near tlie town of 
Donavert, fituated on the banks of the Daiiube. 
Early” the'next morning his Grace refolvel" on "the 
attack ; and after a very gallant reſi tance the lines 
were forced with great flaughter, and Donavett 
immediately ſurrendered at diſcretion. ._ 

But this ſucceſs, though brilliant, was loft in the 
ſpletidor of the ſubſequent victory. The Elecder 
of Bavaria obſtinately refufing to liſten to terms | 
of accommodation, and being at length joined by 
M. Tallard, who had with great danger and diffi- 
culty traverſed the immenſe foreſts of Suabia with 
a view to his relief; it was reſolved by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene—the Prince of 
Baden being engaged i in the ſiege of Ingoldftadt— 
to engage (Auguſt 13) the combined armies of 
French and Bavarians, then poſted near the village 
of BLEMNHAEIM; a name ever memorable in the 
annals of Britiſh and of Gallic hiſtory. The enemy 
were very advantageouſly encamped on a rifing 
ground. Their right flank was covered by the 
N and the village of Bleinheim, into which 
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the Marechal. bad thrown | a great body of hisſheſt 
| troops : : their left wing, commanded by! Marſin 
and the Elector, i in perſon, was protec ed by the 
age. of: Lutzingen and the adjoining woods; 


I»'4& . PI 


and they had in front of the camp a riyulet, whoſe 
2 * 75 and word bottom marſhy. I 45511 


agpinſt Marſhal "Cold, 
about noon \ the ws wing — the Allied Army AE 


the rivulet without moleſtation, and drew up 

order of batt tle on the other pie 80 e 
ab ine, or inen cuſabl ſumptuous, w 

2 Fa | Commanders 7 Pk — hat 
they ſuffered even the ſecond line of. cavalry to 
form without deſcending f from the heights of which 
they were in poſſeſſion, in into the meadows, which 
occupied the interval between the camp and the 
rivulet. On being informed that the Allies were 
throwing bridges over different parts of the 
M. Tallard diſdainfully replied, * If they have not 
| pontoons enough, I will lend them ſome.” The 
Allies now aſcending the bill! in a firm compacted 
body, the enemy adyanced with great ſpirit and 
reſol ution, and a furious and bloody conteſt enſued. 
The French at length giving way on all fides, 
M. Tallard made an effort to gain the bridge 
thrown oyer the Danube, between Bleinheim and 
Hochftedt : but being cloſely purſued, vaſt num- 


ber yere either Killed or forced into the river, 00 
he 
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the'Marechat himfelf was made a priſoner. © The 

troops incloſed-/in the village of Bleinbeim, being 
now. left deſtitute of ſupport,” were obliged to ſur- 
render at diſretion. On the right, where Price 
Eugene commanded, though the ſucceſs was not 
ſo deciſive,” the Elector and M. Marin were com- 
pelled, aſter a ſevete conflict, to retreat in con- 
ſuſion, and witk very great loſs; atid, upon the 


whole, this was one of the moſt Complete and 


important viRtories ever gained. The French 
force in Germany was in effect annihilated. Ex- 
cluſive of the prodigious carnage during the heut 
ol the action, ſeventy entire ſquadrons and batta- 
lions were either captured at Bleinbeim or drowned 
in the Danube; and the ſhattered remains of their 
army, after the loſs of 40,000 veteran troops, ere 
'utterly incapable of making head againſt the vic- 
tors. This day entirely changed the aſpect of 
affairs in Europe. France was no longer ſormida- 
ble. After ber long ſuoceſſion of triumphs, fhe 
now experienced a fatal and ſudden reverſe of 
fortune, by which ſhe was overhelinet vith 
amazement and conſternation, 
The danger and aifculty of this attack on a 
ſuperior army thus advantageouſly poſted, was re- 
preſented to the Duke in ſtrong colors by ſeveral of 
the General Officers. But he told them, © he had 
weighed theſe objections in his mind, and he fore- 
ſaw that inaction would be no leſs fatal than defeat 
NA the 
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he Empire was not to be ſaved without effort, 
_ andthe. attempt, howeyer hazardous, was neceſ- 
Tany. It appears that this great commander, per- 
.ceiving the criſis to which matters had no arrived, 
knowing the fate of Europe to be depending, and 
of glory which conſtitute the hero, had determined 
to conquer or to die. On the eve of the battle he 
;had, agreeably to that regard to religion which was 
a remarkable trait in his general character, devoted 
himſelf to the Almighty in the preſence of his 
. Chaplain, and received the holy ſacrament; ; and in 
the morning he was obſerved to be inſpired with an 
extraordinary cheerfulneſs and alacrity, which dif- 
fuſed itſelf over the whole Confederate. Army, who 
marched as if in confidence of victory. The moſt 
ſingular part of this buſineſs was the unconditional 
ſurrender of the forty. battalions and ſquadrons 
poſted, at Bleinbeim, and commanded by M..Cle- 
rambault, an officer of great reputed ſkill and 
courage. Marechal Villars, in a letter written by 
bim to his friend the Abbè de St. Pierre, ſpeaks not 
merely of this ſurrender itſelf jn terms of the higheſt 
Indiggation, but even of the compaſſion exprefled 
for the unfortunate captiyes. Theſe ſentiments,” 
5 ſays he, e are very little like thoſe of the antient 
Romans after the battle of Cannæ. What could 
they do better? ſay ſome filly people.—It is upon 
ſuch occaſions as this that one muſt anſwer, with 


old 
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old eretids in Corneille, 5 au Te | 
- Spaniſh infantry at Roeroy choſe rather *6'periſh 
than to beg quarter.” The encomiums beſtowed 
on the Duke of Marlborough in conſequence ot 
this victory, the greateſt and moſt deciſiwe which 
had been fought for ſeveral ages in Europe, were 
unbounded and univerſal ; and no one was more 
eager to do juſtice to his unrivalled merit than 
Prinee Eugene, who pretended only to the ſecond 
honors of the day. In the letter of congratulation 
written to the Duke by the States General, their 
High Mightineſſes declare ic that they never durſt 
carry their hopes ſo far as to think of fo- glorious 
and complete a victory: and in their ſubſequemt 
epiſile to the Queen, they acknowlèdge & that it 
was the bravery of the Engliſh'trdops that princi- 
pally contributed to the victory and that the 
Duke of Marlborough had reaped laurels that could 
never fade.“ The Emperor, who, previous to this 
glorious event, was reduced to a ſtate of extreme 
peril, preſſed by the Bavarian forces on the one 
{ide and the Hungarian inſurgents on the other, 
wrote to the Duke a letter filled with the warmeſt 
acknowledgments. Aſter mentioning to his Grace 
the honors ſo deſervedly conferred upon him by 
his admiſſion into the College of Princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire, his Imperial Majeſty, to 
tranſcribe his own words, declares this to be done, 
that it may more 1 more appear to all' the 
world 
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world how much, as I freely own it, I and all the 
Britain, for having ſeat her powerſul afliſtance as 
far as Augſburg and Bavaria itſelf under your 
conduct, hen my own affairs and thoſe of the 
Empire were ſo mueh ſhaken and diſordered by 
the.. perfidious deſection of the Bayarians—Paſt 
ages havipg never ſeen the like victory obtained 
oper che French, it may reaſonably. be hoped that 
the full and perfect liberty of the Chriftian World 
mall be reſcued from the owes of France, which 
Was ſo imminently impending over it. 

The Hector of Bavaria, at the head of s ſmall 
bady of troops, effected a retreat, or rather made 
his eſeape, and jained Marechal Vilterai in Flanders, 
| leaving tbe: Electorate: at the merey of the con- 
querors, who, after reducing Ingoldſtadt and the 

other ſortreſſes of the Duchy, gloriouſly concluded 
the campaign with the ſicges of Landau, Triers, 
and Traerbach. And in the month of December 
(170) the Duke of Marlborough returned in tri- 
umph to England, where he was received with un- 
bounded. tranſports of joy. $10 
Phe campaign in Brabant and W 8 

Veldt Marechal Auverquerque was oppoſed with 
great. adyantage and reputation to M. Villeroi, be- 
ing wholly defenſive, affords no occurrence e merite 

ing biſtoric notice, 

* Engliſh and Auiliaties N in 

b Portugal 
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Portugal * in the you of. 1704; but the 
Court of Liſbon had made no preparations-far 
taking the field: and the Duke of Schomberg, 
General of the Britiſh troops, ſaw them with aſto- 
niſhment and indignation diſtributed amongſt the 
frontier en. The Puke of Berwick, ho 


duced with little difficulty the towns of Sogura, 
Salva-terra, and Cehreros. The Marquis de Villa- 
darias, at the head of another army, met with 
equal fueceſs. Paſſing, the Tagus, the Dube ef 
Berwick, now joined by the King of Spain in per- 
ſou, inveſted Portalegre, and afterwards Caſtel Dor 
vide, both of which ſurrendered. at diſeretion. The 
intenſe heat of the weather, and not the reſiſtanot 
of the Portugueſe, at length compelled the Spar 
niſn General to ſend his wearied troops into quan» 
ters of refreſhment, The Duke of Schomberg was 
now ſuperſeded in the command by the Earl of 
Galway, who carried with him large reinforce- 
ments; but no enterpriſe of moment W 34 
the latter period of the campaign. + ' 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh/ by ſea. during the 

ſummer was upon the whole conſiderable. Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded in the Mediter- 
ranean, appearing before Barcelona, ſent a flag of 
trace with a letter from the Prince of Heſſe· 
Darmſtadt, formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, who was 
on board the fleet, tg the Governor Pon Fran- 
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-viſes'de Velaſco, ſumm̃oning bim to furrender 
the town to his lawful Sovereign King Charles III. 
But though the city was known to be well affected 
to the Auſtrian intereſts, the Governor returned 
un haughty refuſal; and ſecured divers of the prin- 
e. citizens whom he ſuſpected. On bis re- 

turn to Liſbon, Sir George Rooke was jbined by 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; ; and in a council of war it 
was reſolved to make a ſudden attempt upon 'Gi- 
Graltar;® Aſter à furious cannonade, in which 


town, the boats of the fleet were armed, and 
landed upon the penitifula%; anda redoubt half 
way between the mole and the town being taken 
by ſtorm, the Governor thought proper to capitu- 
| date. +{No ſooner had this unwelcome intelligence 
reached Madrid, than the Marquis de Villa-darias 
was detached with a 0 body of 8 to retake 
this important place. 


Aſter furniſhing the fortreſs with ts ved 
ſupplies for a vigorous defence, Sir George Rooke, 


ſailing again into the Mediterranean in conjunction 


with the Dutch Admiral Callemberg, met off Ma- 


laga, Auguſt the 1 zth, the French fleet under the 
Count de Toulouſe, conſiſting of about 50 ſhips of 
the line of battle. A fierce and bloody encounter 
- enſued, in which, however, no veſſel on either fide 
was captured or ſunk: but the French ſuffered 
_ in the action, and bore away in the night 
vba for 


#53000 ſhot were in a few hours fired into the 
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| fag. Toulon, ſo diſabled as to render it impoſſibl 


to put to ſea, again! ſor the ſeaſon, Sir: George. 


Rooke, ſoon after this engagement returned to 
England, leaving Sir John Leake with a ſtrong 
ſquadron to defend the coaſts of Portugal. The. 
Spaniards had drawn together all the forces they 
had in Andaluſia and Eſtremadura, for the purpoſe 
of forming the ſiege of Gibraltar; whieh made a: 
ſeaſonable diverſion in favor of Portugal. All the 
efforts of the Count de Villa - darias being ſound 
ineffectual, the Mar. de Teſſẽ was ſent from France 
to ſuperſede him in the command, but with no 
better ſucceſs. The Prince: of Heſſe deſended tha 
place with undaunted valor; and aſter a cloſe in- 
veſtment by ſea and land for ſix months, the ſiege 
was finally raiſed in conſequence of the entire de- 
feat of the French ſquadron, cruiſing off the -bay' - 
under M. de Pointis, by the Ne Admiral Sir 
John Leake. 


In Italy, the Duke of Savoy. had this camfioign..« 


experienced nothing but diſaſters. The ſtrong 


places of Vercelli, Ivrea and Verue ſueceſſively fell 
into the hands of the Duc de Vendome, after a a 
vigorous and, obſtinate reſiſtance. The Duke 
complained much of the Emperor's · failing to make 


good his promiſes; but be ſaid, © though he was 


abandoned by his allies, he would not abandon 

himſelf.“ The fact was, that the Imperial arms 

were ſtill occupied in an inglorious and pernicious 
conteſt 
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conteſt with the malcontents of Hungary, beatlef 
by the gallant Pritice Ragötiki. Could the Em- 
peror have been induced to offer theſe” ogpreffrdf 
aud exaſperated people reaſonable terms of atcom- © 
modation after his ſucceſſes in Bavaria, the diſor | 
ders in Hungary would have been eaſily and ſpee⸗ 
dll appeaſed: but the Court of Vienna aimed at 
jel IP anconditional ſubmiſſion; which 
ungarians well knew was only another term 
ghter, confiſcation and ruin. Louis XIV. 
= for ſome years paſt been engaged with 
the Proteſtants of the Cevennes in a war almoſt 
equally barbarous and impolitic; and one of the 
ableſt of his Generals, M. de Villars, was this ſum- 
mer employed, much to the advantage of the Al- 
lies, in their reduction, which, after the country wass 
converted into a deſert, was at length effected on 
terms which, had they been faithfully adhered to, 
would have left them at liberty to worſhip Go 
according to the dictates of their own conſciences. 
It is now once more neceſſary to revert to the 
domeſtic affairs of Great Britain, and more parti 
culatly to thoſe of Scotland, the political ſituationt 
of that kingdom being at the preſent period pecu- 
larly critical and intereſting. | Aſter the receſs of 
Parliament in the ſummer of 1702; various impor- 
tant changes took place favorable to the views of 
the party which then governed with abſolute ſway 
im England. The Earls of Marchmont; Melville, 
Selkirk, 
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the Earl of Seafield conſtituted Chancellor, tis 
Marquis of Annandale. Preſident, the Martuis o 
Athol Privy Seal, Viſcount: Tarbat Secretary of 
State: and the Parliament being diſſalvod a 


writs iſſued in the ſpring. of 170g, the Bake of 


A general proclamation of i ing: been 
iſſued, on the 6th of March 1703; for all treaſons 
committed previous to the month: of | Aprit-laſt;z; 
great numbers of Jacobites were encaaragtd- to 
return to Scotland from St. Germaine s and other 
parts of France, by which means a- conſiderahle 
agceſſion of ſtrength: accrued. to the maleontent 
faction, which conſiſted, nevertheleſs, of ſuoh he- 
terogeneous materials as to render it impoſſible 
firmly to unite in any conſiſtent plan of oppoſition. 
The Parliament met May the 6th, 1703.3 and the 
Lord Commiſſioner read from the throne the 
Queen's. Letter, recommending liberality 1 in their. 
ſupplies, prudence and unanimity in their reſolyes. 
After which, the Duke of Hamilton offered the 
draught of a Bill, recogniſing her Majeſty's right- 
and title to the Imperial Crown of Scotland; to. 
which Sir James Stuart the Lord Advocate offered 
an additional clauſe, . that it ſhould be treaſon to 
queſtion her Majeſty's right and title to the Crown, 
or her exerciſe of the Government, from her ac- 
tual entry to the ſame. This was plainly intended 
to 
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bs opetote as an-authoritative juſtifeation of thoſe" 
who had been inſtrumental in carrying into effect 
the bold and deciſive meaſures of the laſt ſeſſion; and 
it was urged by the Hamilton party as the higheſt 
indignity to the Queen to expoſe her exerciſe of 
the Royal power to the leaſt ſuſpicion by ſuch 
8 28 clauſe, which after all would afford no ſecurity 
8 to the adtings / ber Miniſiry. But the Whigs 
diſmiſſed from office being deeply intereſted in the 
buſineſs, and joining the Court upon this occaſion, 
it was received by a great majority. When the . 
of Necognition had paſſed, the Earl of Hume, a 
late convert to the Court, who had qualified only 
ſmee the death of the late King, roſe, and moved 
the Houſe for a ſupply; on which the Marquis 
of Tweeddale ſaid, „that he had an overture to- 
make, which he hoped would, by reaſon of its im- 
portance, be preferred to all other buſineſs. —This 
be declared to be for a reſolve of Parliament, to 
proceed in the firſt place to make ſuch conditions 
and regulations, to take place aſter the deceaſe of 
her Majeſty, as ſhould be neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of the national religion and liberty.” 
After a long and very eager debate, it was ulti- 
mately determined, that the overture ſhould have 
precedence of the motion. Whereupon the Mar- 
quis of Athol offered“ an Act for the szgcurITY 
of the KING DOoNM in caſe of her Majeſty's de- 
ceaſe,” | Aſter the Houſe had made ſome progreſs 
in 
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gefied io be neceſſary to reſeind ihe ſecond AR. of, 
the third Parliament of King Charles II. eſtabliſh-; 
ing the, ſucceſſion. of the Crown in the next blood 
in the;royal line, of whatſoever religion—for. that, 
as the law of. Scotland then ſtood, the right of, 
blood, paſſing over the claims. of the Court of £ St. 
Germaine s, would inhere in the Houſe of Savoy : :, 
and the Lord Advocate preſented a. Bill ready 
drawn, for reſcinding the ſaid AQ accordin gly., But. 
it was urged that, all Popiſh ſueceſſors being ex- 
cluded, they would by, this repeal. virtually. decree, 
the ſucceſſion, to the Houſe of Hanover: and it 
was ordered to lie on the table. The Act of Secu- 
rity at length paſſed the Houſe Auguſt 13th (1703), 
notwithſtanding all the. oppoſition. of the High 
Commiſſioner and the party who adhered, to him 
in, this exigency, by a majority of 59 voices. This 
famous Act contained in ſubſtance, that on the 
20th day after the Queen's deceaſe the Eſtates of 
Parliament ſhould meet; and that in the inter- 
mediate. time the Executive. Government ſhould | 
devolve on thoſe members o ſhould be refident 
in Edinburgh that no foreigner o or Engli i/ſbhman 
ſhould; be, capable of ſitting as a member of the 
Aſſembly of Eſtates ; that the nomination of a 
ſuoceſſor ſhould be veſted in the Aſſembly or Con- 
vention —but that the ſucceſſor ſo named ſhould | 
not be the ſucceſſor to the Crown of England, un- 
vol, 11. 0 n 
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len ſuck onditibns of Government ſbotid be pre- 
viouſly ettled, as fhould ſecure the honor of the 
kin dorn, the independence of the Crown, the 
ſteedom, frequency and power of Putliament, and 
the religion, liberty and trade of the Scottiſ Na 
thn, from Engli/b or foreign influence?“ 
After ſeveral weeks of anxious eipectation and 
ſuſpenſe, the Lord Commiſſioner inſormed the 
Houle, Wat he Was empowered to give the royal 
allent to all the Acts paſſed during the ſeffion' xXx- 
cter the Aer of SzcvkiTyY. Tbe glowing em- 
bers of jealoufy and difcontent now at once burſt 
into dat flaie of paffion which im all popular 
aſſemblies, at times, "Fedths to reduce to one com- 
mon level the wi wicdom öf the wiſe and the folly of 
the fooliſh. * Even previous to the refufil of the 
Commiſſior zonen, the temper of the Houſe was ſuffi- 
ciently apparent. The Earl of Marchmont, in his 
great zeal, for the Proteſtant intereſt, having offi- 
cionſly introduced: A Bil for ſettling the ſucoeſſion; 


no ſooner was the na I ame of the ke Sophia: 
mentioned than the Hooks was in an ' uproar. Some 
were for calling Lord M archmont to the bar; 


others, for D bim riſoner to the caftle of 
N h: the overture was rejected without a 

vole, a and the propoſition itfelf ordered to be ex- 
ſooner v was it announced that the royal aflent would 


not be f given to the A of * than the 
4 Members 
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Webber breke but inte We woſt violent inves 
Res- Mündiiig the Sefvurits' of the Crown u the 
Haves ef the Bight Miniſtry, and the caldititiintors 
of thei? 6dutttry.” Sor even denied that the fight 
of s t16&atiie was inficerent in the Crown... een EN 
deelating void the Commiffion for- 8 


et un Union with England.” Gf 
their refuſal to grant any (apply ; and 
 fiohet urging the defticdeſs tate of the e 
and'the neceſſity of fpplics for fert the Lime,” 
he wus reminded of the /elurity Which Had beet 
denied te He Nation; and the Fark o Roxbirgh 
declared without referve! & that if there was "tg 
other way of ſupporting We! naturgf and unde! 
able privilege of Pürliatnent, the friends of theit 
country were refblvetl to demand juttice with theit 
words in telt Hands“ And the Lord Colliriitc 
foßet, apptetienſive' bf the tafety of bis on per. 
ſon, Yah impatient to put an end to this dan- 
gerous and turbulent” feffon; in the vatied and 
lengthened'courſe of Which it is reinatkable; that, 
notwithſtanding the'Tory coniplexiby" f the KEE | 
rainiſtration, very great conceſſions were made to 
the Whigs, or Preſbyterian party, in Parliament a 
in order to enſure their ſupport. W 
On the iff of June, an "A& for toleration to all 
Proteftants in the exerciſe” of religious worſhip,” 
preſented by the Earl' of Strathmore,” being read, 
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un 3 theſs;werds—*that. — 
perſuadecd, that to enact q Toleratiot ſor thoſe, of 
the Epiſcopal way, wren Gop in- de ISB 
nne Avr would be to eſtabliſh -miquily 
by a.la,; nd nud bring: upon the p 
of, and their families, the dreadfyl;gvjlt;of a 
thoſe fins 2 d; pernicious effeRs | that might enſue 
pore ale * The, Epiſcopalia ,whether.copneRed 
; with of. in qꝑppoſi ition tor thp;Gourt;: were £qually | 
| folicitous/ ak this,crifis to.avoid giving; any; cauſe of 
dene to the, leaders of, the. Predbytarians, who 
| Loa uhrow-the whole weight, of their, influence 
into either ſcale, and who, were no leſs ſearſul oſ 
uu ng, on this favorite point the voice of the 
eral Aſſembly. In conſequence, therefore, of | 
| -this, miſerable and deteſtable bigotry, the perpetual 
- charaQeriſiio of an aflembly, of prieſts, the. Bill, was 
Jost e- the Court poffeſſing tog much diſcretion, ir 
the middt of its poltical gifoultes to. inyplve itſelf 
in a theological quarrel. But the 5 A 
were not. content with this odious, vicory oper 
„ Vage and juſtice—for.. an Act ſubſequently 
paſſed, Hr preſerving the true Reformed \Proteſ, 
ant Religion, and confirming Preſbyterian Church- 
— government and dieipline by, Kirk-ſefſians, Preſ- | 
2 Provincial; Synods, and General Afem+ 
blies, as agreeable to the, word of Gop, and the 
zent of Chriſt's Church within this | 
| + 0 = an 
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the Duke of Argyle, tatifying the 4 Ads oi the fors 


wer Parliament, it wasideclared high tea, iy. 


writing or ſpeaking; or any other open act or deed 
to endeavor to alter or innovate the Claim oi Right 
or any article thereof and conſequentiy that: 


Which related to the eflabliſhment of Preſbyterian - 


Government in Sootland. It was ſtrongly ob- 
jected, that the import of ſuch a general and per 


ſubject, and bind up the wiſdom of the Government 


and Nation itſelf in all ſucceeding ages from make 
ing ſuch alterations and reformations as in courſe 
of time, and by variation of circumſtances; ſhould; - 


be judged neceſſary. Moore of Steny wood ſaid; 
| that the Shire of Aberdeen, which he bad the 


honor to repręſent, was of the Epiſcopal perſuaſom 
1 —avd he defired to know whether, in eaſe this Act 
ſpould paſs, his countrymen could addreſs the S0 · | 


ion of the pre». 
ſent Eftabliſhment, without i incurring the penalties 0 


vereign or Parliament ſor a re 


of high treaſon.” To this Sir William Hamilton of | 


Whitlow anſwered, © that the Act in contempla- 


emptory: clauſe would be of moſt dangerous con 
ſegquence; that it uns calculated to enſnare dhe 


tion, did not indeed. preclude addreſſing for a tole - l 


mtion; but he acknowledged, if, it paſſed into a 


law, a declaration; that the Preſbyterian>Govern= 
ment 0 e that 5 e at to be 
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which is at leaſt unexpenſive and innocent. 
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at length carried in tis 
affirmative, though ſixty members yoted againſt it; 
amongſt wow, it is recorded to their honor, wers. 
ſoveral · Preſhyterians: whilſt on the other hand 


the Miniſters and their dependents ſupported the 
meiſurt the Lords Athol and Tarbat excepted, 
- who diſdained ſo diſgroceſul a condeſeenfion.”- 


Aſter a long and tumultuous ſeffion, the Lord 
Commiſſioner, full of chagrin and vexation, ad- 
journed the Parliamerit to the 12th of October 
(1509): During the receſs, the Marquis of Athol 
was created a Duke, and Viſcount Tarbat Earl of 
Cromartie: with a view to prevent their total 


| ſereſſion from the Court, which thus paid an ino 


luntary homage to their firmneſs and ſinoerity. At 
this period the Queen revived the antient Order 
of the Thiſtle, which King William, regarding 
ſuch diſtinctions with indifference or contempt, 
had ſaffered to fall into difuſe ; and the vanity of 
the Scottiſh Peerage was gratified in a mode which 
imagination may eafily elevate to conſequence, and - 
VB ils 
Aſter various prorogations, the Parliament 61 
Scotland was again convened at Edinburgh July 


the 6th 1704; the Marquis of Tweeddale being 


appointed High Commiſſioner in the room of the 
Duke of Queenſberry, whoſe ambiguous policy had 
proved ſo unſaccefsful. The Royal Letter was 


28 in terms of remarkable temper and ability. 
5 a The 
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The main thing,” aid her Majeſty, « that ws 
recommend to you, and with all the earnefineſs 
we are capable'of; is the ſettling of the/ſucceflion 
in the Proteſtant line, as that which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for your own: peace and happineſs, 'as 
well as our quiet and ſecurity in all our dominions, 
and for the reputation of our affairs abroad, and 
conſequently for the ſtrengthening the Proteſtant 
intereſt every where. This has been our fixed 
judgment and reſolution ever ſince we came to 
the Crown; and though hitherto" opportunities 
have not anſwered our intentions, matters are now 
come to that paſs, by the undoubted evidence of 
the deſigns of our enemies, that a longer delay of 
ſettling the ſucceffion in the Proteſtant line may 
have very dangerous conſequences: and a diſap- 
pointment of it would infallibly make that our 
Kingdom the ſeat of war, and expoſe it to devaſta 
tion and ruin. As to the terms and conditions of 
Government, with regard to the ſucceſſor, we have 
empowered our Commiſſioner to give the royal 
aſſent to whatever can in reaſon be demanded, and 
is in our power to grant, for ſecuring the ſove - 
reignty and liberties of that our antient Kingdom.” 
No ſooner had the ſeſſion commenced, than the 
Duke of Hamilton, leader of the Jacobite party, 
preſented a reſolre, that this Parliament would 
not proceed to name a ſnccefibr to the Crown un- 
til the Scots had a previous treaty with England in 
O * ; relation 
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relatiom to commerce and other concerns. This 


was ſupported by all the eloquence of the cele- 
brated Fletcher of Saltoun, head of the Republi- 
cans, who repreſented with great ardor and anima- 
tion the hardſhips and miſeries which the Scots 
had ſuffered ſince the union of the two Crowns; 
and the impoſſibility of meliorating their condition 
without adopting meaſures to diſſolve a connection 
which had proved ſo fatal. The reſolution of the 
Duke of Hamilton, modified and combined with 
a motion of the Earl of Rothes, * that the Parlia- 
ment would immediately proceed to make ſueh li- 
mitations and conditions as might be judged proper 
ſor rectifying the Conſtitution, and vindicating 
the ſovereignty and independency of the Nation,” 
vas then carried by a great majority. The former 
Act of Security was immediately and unanimouſſy 
rerived; and a ſupply granted for two months? 
- ceſs only, at the end of which term it was well 
underſtood that the Act muſt receive the royal 
aſſent, or the army be diſbanded for want of pay. 
The former of theſe unpleaſant alternatives being 
regarded as the leaſt of the two evils, a letter was 
uritten to the Queen, ſigned by all the Miniſters 
in Scotland, ſtating and balancing the arguments 
on both ſides, and concluding with their humble 
advioe to paſs the Bill. Fbus was the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Godolphin, on/whoſe counſel the Queen re- 
lied, reduced to a moſt perplexing dilemma. He 
tte : A: | ſaw. 
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-G@w that the in conſequerices of breaking the army. 
and laying the Kingdom open to an invaſion, would 
be imputed to- him, if, in eontradiction to the 
opinion of the Scottiſh Miniſters, he ſhould adviſe 
the Queen to reject the Bill. And he well. knew, 
the obloquy and reproach he ſhould incur in Eng- 
land by adviſing to paſs a Bill of a complexion, ſo 
dangerous and boſtile. Upon the Whale, he 
thought it ſafeſt for the Queen to conſorm to the 
counſels of the Scottiſh Miniſtry; and orders were 
accordingly ſent t the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
agreeably to the dignified/ and gracious ek. 
ſignifying the royal aſſent in that Kingdor 
touch the Act with the ſceptre. The e 
immediately granted, and the Lord Commiſſioner 
haſtened to prorogue the Parliament, Auguſt the 
27th 1704. After the receſs, the Marquis of. 
Tweeddale was advanced to the Chancellorſhips. 
the Earl of Rothes rr Lord Privy Seal; the 
Earl of Selkirk brought into the Treaſury; and 
various other alterations made, conſonant to the aſ- 
cendeney which the Whig intereſt un, * 8 
time to acquire in England. 5 

The Parliament of England ng! mm 
October the 29th 1704, the Queen expreſſed her 
| hope, © that: they were come together, diſpoſed, 
to do every thing that was neceflary for the eftec-: 

tual proſecution of the war.“ The adverſe.dif- 
iP; Tindal, Burnet Lockhart, Macpherſon, Dalrymple ae. i 
pPooſition 
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pofition"of the two Hotiſes appeared TENeY 
in the different ſtraim of their Addreſſes ; the 
Dords paſſing invidiouſfy over the naval ſuedeſſes of _ 
Sir George Rooke, the hero of the Tories, and the 
Commons affecting to place the ſuoceſſes in the 
Mediterrancan, and the indeciſive battle off Ma- 
ga, upon a level with the en hs ant 
Schelfenburg and Reinheim 
Notwithſtanding all the deb 6g the Mini: 
serie eegege the High Church party to reſtrain 
their real; Mr. Bromley IIS _ 
Houſe to bring in a Bill againſt Occaſional 
ſrmity. The Courtie . 
wwe meafure, aud Mr. Boyle, Chancellor of the 
xchequer, ſpoke ſtrenuouſly in oppoſition to it: 
— was neverthelcls carried in the affirma- 
tives. und a Bill introduced, framed on principles 
and enforced by penalties as low and moderate as 
poſſible, in order to give it a chance of ſucceſs. 
But the vigorous ſtruggle made againſt it even in 
he Houfe of Commons, ſufficiently indicated the 
bopeleſſnefs of its paſſing through the Lords. It 
was therefore determined, by the patrons of the 


meaſure;to annex it by way of tact to the Land- tax 


Bill. And Mr. Bromley urged, that the practice 
of Occafional' Conformity was fuch.. a' ſcandalous 
could be excuſed upon no pretenoe 
whatever that the Church ſeemed in as much 
1 the Diſſenters at this time, as it was 
5 op = 


we Bl maden 2 — and bing 
been twice refuſed in theHouſe of Lords, the oni | 
way to have it paſs, was to tack it to a Money BM. 
This?” he fad, was an antient practice, and 
highly resſbnable 7 for by this expedient; While 
grievous taxes were laid on the ſubject for the fuß 
port of the Crown, the Crown in return was ne. 
eeflitated to paſs ſuch laws as were for the benefit 
of the people. e. A violent debate enſued, and botl 
parties exerted their utmoſt firength. Thoſe W 
oppoſed the Yacking maintained, that fach a 'prac- 
tice led to a change of the whole Conſtitution, 
and was in effe& converting the Government from 
a mixed Monarchy into 'a pure Democracy de- 
nying both to the Lords and to the Crown the free 
uſe of their negative in the Legiſlature. ' Upon a 


diviſion, the tact was rejected by a majority of 
251 againſt 134 yoices. The Bill was therefore 


in its ſeparate form ſent up to the Lords December 
the 14th 1704, and the next day read for the fit 
time. On the queſtion for the ſecond reading, 
the Queen being preſent, the old ground was again | 
traverſed, and it was at length carried in the nega- 
tive by 71 to 50 voices, including proxies. | tf NEW 
The attention of the Houſe was ſoon transferred 
to a ſubject of much higher importante. the | 
tranſactions of the Scottiſh Parliament during their 
laſt ſeſſion. And the diſcontented party, both 
| Whigs 


| ihe Engliſh, Miniſtry] e e 

| Apineneſz, or perhaps connivanct, ſuch fatal mea 
ſues had been ſufferec to paſs. Lord Haverſbam, 
2 bis out of place and out gf humor, obſerved 
Tabel, although the-ſucceſſion to the. Crown inthe 
line was the main, thing recommended 
| in te Royal Letter, yet it was, ſo, poſtponed and 
| baffled that it came to nothing, partly from tha 
nen t e Minifiers., and partly from a re- 


| incerely and condally intended... At the opening, 

5 A the ſeſſion, the Secretary af State had made ex- 

: diſtinctions between the ſecret and 

5 revealed, will of the Sovereign; and upon the 4th 

| federunt, a motion was made for a Bill of Excluſion 

; —victually ſuch; though it bore the title of an Act 

of Sepurity. Is it poſſible, that thoſe who adviſed, - 
| ing. of ſuch a Bill could ever be really 

: friends. to; the Proteſtant Settlement? Wba can 

anſwer ſor the conſequences of fuch, a fate 2 

things 7 It is an apophthegm of Lord, Bacop, *Let 
wen beware how they neglect or. ſuffer, matter of 
trouble to be prepared, for; no man can forbid tbe 

ſparks that, may ſet all on fire.“ Lord Wharton. 

praiſed. on the political terrors of Sodolphin, by 
openly boaſting, ; * that, fince the a. of Security 


paſſed, he had the. Treaſurer's head in a. bag. 
The Earls of ee and Roch veſter ea 


with 
TT” | 


vo if * 
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Pas 


greatqnargy.the 


to prevent h danger of a yebellign z 8 clanſe v 


Weisted ont inthe AR, hy bed ie ScottidyProw | 


and Chiefte 


eftajns, were-,anthariſed do arm, and di 
Pline their: vr 


of ſupportiag; their reb io! 
| firwhhed both with incitement and ſangtian 
fiſlance. ; The Hauſe appeaye uch a 

nflamed.;.and though, Lord, Qodolp! 


_eT- 


were too numerous to ſuffer a direct vate af c 


to, paſs, they agreed to a, variety, of reſolutions, 


which, ſufficiently indicated the general reſent- 


joy the privileges of Tele, votil 
be effected, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in 
3dly,.That' the bringing of carl from Seotlan 
into England be prevented. 4thly, That the Lor 
High Admiral be required to ide orders { for c: cap» 
turing! ſuch Scottiſh veſſels as ſhall. be ſound trad- 


ing to the ports of France, or any other of ber 


Majeſty's enemies. Sthly, That, che export 
| "Pak woot oj Scotland. be prohibited,” "Their 


\ 


3 being ſaic that 9 — ; 


affalss wad jt was remarked, aht, UM 
the. Scats/had. rebelled: before. the;paſing of the 
AR, they would have rebelled without tha means 

ion hut now. then were | 


bj lends 


went and apprehenſion... Firſt, that the/Quoen | 
he. enabled by AR, of Parliament, 10 nominats | 
Comm iner the former ee 1 biel 
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3 4 flats 
edfenee; and likewie for? ſecurigg the port 
Tikmowth,” and for "epairitig-the fOrttfreations'of 
Camille and Hill: "They ae beſseght Her Ma 
Jefly t® exec tie militia'of the four northern eoun . 
er ts be diſtiphned and provided with arms and 
ammunftion, and"s ooitipetent number of regular 
to be fationiet vpon” the bortlerz. 10 all 
Pertieulats che Güsen exprefitd her ready 
ati; and che eburſb of things Nemec rapidly 
tending to open Koftifity and war.” A Bill founded 
upon thetefblutions'o the Lords being framed, 
was in a ſhort time ſent down to tie Commons, 
Fis, though not lets enraged, ſerupled to pats Ut, 
Under the ſuſtidious notion of its being a Money 
Bill, in conſequence of the pecuniary penalties en- 
Frallec in it; but they forthwith framed & Bill of 
| Weir Own, nearly fimilar, which they 4 tranſinitted 
to the Fords :—the chief amendments were the 


Ire bibition of Scottiſh linen into England or fe- 


olders of the fix northern counties to furniſh 
themſelves with arms. The Lords paſſed the Bill 
without delay or difficulty, and on the following 
Chriſtmas-day 1705 it was to take effect. Lord 
Godolphin now found himſelf in a very critical fitu- 
ation: the Act of Security was to him an ac of 


peril 
1 1 
[7 \ 


and—and the permiſſion to the Proteſtant bes- 0 | 
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peril and of danger. On the firſt paſũng oß it. Land 
Stair went with. all expoditios to London, and id 
the Lord: Troaſuren that he Was on the brinh of 


precipice, and the two countries on that of, a.civik 


war. This he now ſound alarmingly veriſieda and: 


from this moment, forgetful: of his Jacobitigal prin+ 


ciples, he determined, to, exert himſelf vigorouſly 
and eſfectually to accompliſh. the great work af 
| union of the Britiſh Kingdoms. F t Abg. om yd 


la conſequence of an Addreſs; of the Heute o 


Commons, beſeeching the Queen to gonſider of 
ſome proper means to perpetuate the memory of 


borough; ſhe declared her reſolution to beſtow. 
upon his Grace: the honor of Woodſtock, with the 
parks end manors appertaining thereto, where a 
magnificent palace was erected at the public ex- 

penee, to which the name of Bleinheim-Houſe-was 
given, in commemoration of ee vicory, 

Swine tan place: fn of Jo gt 


During this ſeſſion an . took chain che 5 


Houſe of Lords relative to the miſmanagements in 
the Navy and Admiralty departments; whieh were: 
chiefly under the direction of Sir George Rooke, an 
officer of undoubted ſxill and courage, but ſtrongly 
attached to the Tories, upon which aceount th 


Houſe of Commons had with a tod partial indul- 


gence paſſed over all neglects. Tywenty-twHo veſ- 
ſels were employed in cruiſing with ſa little ſacoels, 


that 


* 
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the great ſervices performed by the Duke of Mails 
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üpe, cammanded by dllgene officers; 
—— perſormed more; as was proved by a 
fort dfyumerical calculation: Even trohchery was 
ſuſpecteck; for a French privateer being captured, 
inſtructions were ſoundl Of board,” ſo exaftly qua- 
dratiug with the orders iff by the Amrulty; s 
to preclude the ſuppoſition” ! of = aceidental>Cocinei” 
denes.'v An-elabore 6 tepreſentation'was' preſented 
by the Lords to the Queen, on theſ&and- other 
heads of miſeonduct; and the Whig intereſt having 
no vbtained the aſcendency at Court, Sir George 
Nocke; whom the yoice of faction had raiſed to an 
invidious rivalſhip with Marlborough, was diſmiſſed 
from his offices, and Sir Cloudeſley an 0 
pointed to the command of the fleet. 
This Parliament is diſtinguiſhed in the Bngliſh 
annals by the [perpetual miſunderſtandings which 
prevailed between the two Houſes. At the laſt Ge- 
neral Election, the vote of one Aſhby, an inhabi- 
tant of the borough of Ayleſbary, being. s 
by White, the returning officer; he had the ſpirit 
and reſolution to commence an action at com- 
mon law againſt White, for illegally depriving 
him of his franchiſe; and obtained a verdict for 
damages at the enſuing aſſiſes ſor the county of 
Bucks. The Court of Queen's Bench, however, 
being moved to quaſh all proceeding in this mat- 
ter, as contrary to the privileges of the Houſe of 
3 the three Puiſne Judges were of opi- 


4s nion, 


} 
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nion, that the verdict could not be ſuſtained- 

But that great and upright Magiſtrate, Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt, at this time preſiding in the Court, 
declared in the moſt deciſive terms, © that the ver- 
dict was both legal and juſt— that, though the 
Houſe of Commons poſſeſſed a ſeparate and inde- 
pendent juriſdiction, agreeably to the Conſtitution 
of Parliament, ſo far as to determine, in caſe of ap- 


peal, which of the different candidates were duly | 
elected; yet, their authority did not ſuperſede the | 


common courſe of judicial proceedings in the 
Courts fitting at Weſtminſter, which founded their 
deciſion on the known laws of the land and the 


evidence which came regularly and properly before 


them; and which neither could nor would take 
cognizance of the proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons, nor of the grounds of their proceed - 


ings. Where a legal right exiſted, and ſuch,” fad - 


this able Magiftrate, © is the franchiſe of an eleQor, 
the law, of which the Courts of Juſtice are the ſole 


diſpenſers, will protect him in the enjoyment of 


that right. That the Houſe of Commons were not 


competent to decide judicially; though they might 


be occaſionally compelled to exerciſe their diſere- 

tion in cafes of this nature, evidently appeared from 
their utter inability to grant redreſs,” whatever 
might be the magnitude of the injury ſuſtained, 

I this exorbitant claim were once eſtabliſhed, the 
ſubject might be deprive of his deren right, by 
Vol. 11. P the 
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the mere arbitrary will and pleaſure of the Houſe 
of Commons, the moſt flagrant abuſes of power 
might be committed with impunity, nay, with ap- 
plauſe and triumph, by men holding public offices, 
ho were thus placed beyond the reach of the arm 
of publie juſtice; and, by a monſtrous ſoleciſm in 
legiſlation and juriſprudence, an acknowledged and 
inyaluable right might be groſsly and openly vio- 
lated, and the injured party remain wholly deſtitute 
of any legal or regular means of reparation or re- 
. dreſs.” The verdict, notwithſtanding theſe cogent 
. reaſons, was however reverſed: but the cauſe was 
by writ of error immediately brought before the 
. Houſe of Lords; who, after requiring the opinions 
. of the twelve Judges, and debating the matter at 
great length and with great ability, determined 
almoſt unanimouſly to ſuperſede the judgment pro- 
nounced in the Queen's Bench, and to affirm the 
; e originally given at the County aſſizes. 
The Houſe of Commons, enraged at theſe pro- 
een, declared by a vote of the Houſe, © that 
Matthew Aſhby having, in contempt of the juriſ- 
diction of that Houſe, ; commenced. and proſe- 
cuted an action at common law againſt William 
-White for not receiving his vote at an election 
. for burgeſſes to ſerve. in Parliament for the barough 
ol Ayleſbury was guilty f an high breach of the 
privileges of that Houſe and that all Attorneys, 
Solicitors, Counſellors, and Serjcants at law, ſolicit- 
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ing, proſecuting. or pleading in any ſuch cauſe, 


were guilty of an high breach of the privileges of that 
Houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſolutions, ſigned 
by the. Clerk of the Houſe, to be affixed to Weſt- 
minſter- Hall gate. So far, however, was the in- 
trepid Magiſtrate at the head of the Law from be- 
ing intimidated by this imperious language, that 
he is ſaid publicly to have declared, that if an 
Meſſenger of the Houſe of Commons preſumed to 
enter that Hall, in order to ſeize the perſomof an 
Attorney or Pleader by virtue of this warrant, he 
would immediately commit him to Newgate:” The 
Houſe of Lords, on their part, paſſed votes juſtiſi- 
catory of their own conduct; copies of which were 


tranſmitted to all Sheriffs and Borough- Reeves 


throughout the Kingdom. The Commons, find- 
ing the general voice of the People declare ſtrongly 
in favor of their antagoniſts, ſeemed diſpoſed to let 
it reſt in its preſent ſtate; and the judgment of the 
Lords was duly and regularly executed. Upon 


which five other inhabitants of the borough of 
Ayleſbury brought their ſeveral actions for damages 
upon the ſame grounds. This threw the Houſe. 
of Commons into a new ferment; and by thelr 
own authority they committed theſe five men to 
priſon, where they lay three months, without how- 
ever offering to make any ſubmiſſion. After the 
Money Bills were paſſed by the Commons, and not 
till then, a motion being made in the Queen's 


Bench, 


* 
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Bynch, in behalf of the priſoners, for a habeas corpus, 
the Puiſne Judges declared themſelves of opinion 
as before, that the Court could take no cogni- 
zance of the matter. But the Chief Juſtice, a 
tained that a general warrant of commitment ſor 
breach of privilege was of the nature of an execu- 
tion ; and as it appeared upon the face of the war- 
rant itſelf, that the prĩſoners had been guilty of no 
legal offence, unleſs to claim the benefit of the 
law in oppoſition to a vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons was ſuch, it was his opinion that they ought 
— inſtantly to be diſcharged. This opinion, however, 
not avaĩling in oppoſition to that of the majority 
of the Bench, the priſoners were remanded ; in 
confequence of which they moved for a writ of 
error, to bring the matter before the Lords, As 
this, agreeably: to the forms of law, could only be 
obtained by petition to the Crown, the Commons 
preſented an Addreſs to the Queen, humbly re- 
queſting her Majeſty, that the writ of error might 
not be granted; and they alſo took upon them 
to affirm, *-that in this caſe no writ of error could 
be.” T6 this Addreſs the Queen with great mo- 
deration and prudence replied, that the hoped 
never to give ber faithful Commons any juſt ground 
of complaint; but to obſtruct the eourſe of judicial 
proceedings was a matter of ſuch importance, that 
_ 04 it „ * 8 and - conſider 


carefully 1 
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Commons mm , in ſullen ne * 
ane Nemgas into the aa" m mal 
Serjeant at Arms, leſt they fhould be diſmhamged in 
CO gens RO granting 2 writ: of 
who- tad pleaded in beben ef ths" — — 
returs of the abeas curpus were guilty of a rend 
of privilege; and ordered them to be taken inte 
cuſtody. The: Lords upon this voted, f that far 
ſubjects to cluim their juſt rights in a courſe of lam 
was no breach of priuilege that the impriſommeni 


of the men of. Ayleſbury was contrary to law— 
and that the writ of error ooudd not be refuſed; 


without a violation of MAN A Cn AAT. This 
was followed by an Addraſs to the Queen, humbly 
beſeeching her Majeſty to give immediate orders 
for iſſuing the writ of error. Phe Judges, more- 


over, now happily recovering from their te tro, 


ventured to decide ( that a petition for a it o 
error was 4 petition of right, and not of grace.” 
And the Queen: was pleaſed in the moſt conde· 
_ feending'tenms to reply to this Addreſs, & that the 
would certainly have complied| with their Lords 
ſhips" requeſt — eva) ine 6f error, but 
that, as it no became neceſſary to put an end to 
the ſeſſion; ſhe knew it could produet no effec.” 
To I aa this as a decided victory, 
& P33 immediately. 
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—- imitiedliately/ returned their-humble thanks do ber 
| Myeſty forithis-inftance of -ber-Majeſty's: regard 
bor the legal and impartial adminiſtration of public 


| juſtice: And the Queen that very day, March the 


24th,-put/an'end to the ſeſſion; and on the gth of 
April following (1705) the Parliament was diſ- 
ſolved by proclamation. It was no ſmall bleſ- 
ſing, ſays Biſhop Burnet, & to the Queen and to 
the Nation, that they got well out of ſuch bands.“ 

And it muſt indeed be acknowledged, that the 
violence and malignity manifeſted in their public 
| conduct were productive of much leſs evil than 
mipht'reaſ 7: be'apprehended. 1 nn 

It is a queſtion of curiofity rather than of atlity, 
how far the Lords Godolphin and Marlborough 
adhered, aſter their acceſſion to power, to their 


paVolitical attachments in favor of the exiled family. 


From the ra of the Aſſaſſination Plot in 1696, 
and more eſpecially from the termination of the 
war by the treaty of Ryſwick (A. D. | 1697), the 
| correſpondence! of the + Jacobite party with the 
Court of St. Germaine's ſeems almoſt to baue ceaſed, 
: er, where it was continued, to have c into 
a mere matter of - The 
Lords Godolphin and Marlborough were amongſt 
thoſe wN) did not entirely drop the connection. 
: Very" oon aſter the acceſſion: of the Queen, Lord 
Caryſ a nobleman occupying a diſtinguiſhed ſtation 
n 3 in a letter dated April the 
Lora OM 13 A 
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26th 1702; to een dy a confidential agent 
in England, who had free acceſs ta thoſe Lords, 
defires* that a fair oorreſpondence with: them may 
be preſerved, that ſo they may have no excuſe 

ſhould they not be juſt in their engagements when 
time and opportunity ſerve. Auguſt the aiſt, 
Lord Cary], writing to Berry, ſays, Laur late 
conference with Godolphin doth in a good mea- 
ſure clear the ſuſpicion of his and his partys being 
joined with Hanover. — In December he writes, 
that Marlborough as well as Godolphiin muſt 
neceſſarily be treated with about this; i. e. the 
reſtoration of the King and the great queſſion 
will be, what better ſecurity they will or can give 
for the performance of this new agreement, than 
they gave for the former, ſor which we had pro- 
miſes and oaths.” March 170g, Lord Caryl ſays: 
* do not wonder that Marlborough comes ſo lit- 
tle in your ſight: believe his former engagements, 
to which you are a witneſs, ſo ill performed hy him, 
make his meeting with you uneaſy: to him.“ 
May 1704: Lour laſt gives fair hopes I rely 

much upon your judgment in this matter, and ſhall 
always hope the beſt, though, to tell you truly, I 
cannot well ſee how his promiſes can be much 
ſtronger or more binding now, than they were 
many years ago, when they proved ineffectual.— 
If you receive the ſame ſatisfaction when you meet 
, 1 it will give a more promiſing face 
prove * * to 


formance.” Max = * Concerning Marlbo- 
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reſpite our judg- 


.— 80 prognodie may be made of what 
— H— tenance and expref- 
ons of Godolphin when you next meet him 
they are any thing of a piece with what Marlbo- 


rough, bath ſaid to you, we may hope well of him ; 


but if you find him in his noted ſourneſs and dry- 
but words. And, not to multiply quotations, in 
his letter of April the 25th following (1705), be 
writes thus : What you ſay to me concerning 
what paſſed in your laſt meeting with . Martbo- 
rough, though it be but a repetition of what I for- 
merly heard, I confeſs. is very ſurpriſing; for very 
few men will lie only for lying's fake.—[t would be 
very ſtrange if he ſhould make fuch. promiſes. and 
other ſide, words are but wind, when they are not 
followed by deeds According to all outward ap- 

pearances, he and bis parirers. drive — 


for the intereſt of Hanouer - 


+ Macpherſon's Papers, wol. i. e eee eee 
names in the origingl letters are varied and fGRitious, though 


fixed, by the ſenſe and ae vnd all. oſſchility 
doubt or düpute. 4 WT: 


29 
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; 2 — that we 
Kingdom would never attain to any permanent = 
fettlement- without a reſtoratiom af the baniſhed 
family; and he would readily: and even by 
accompliſhment of that event. Nut bis clear and 
excellent underſtanding prevented his 'embarkmg 
in once IT He fuffiredt 
| of ereus wilt he 0 neither e his/ own 
 fafety, nor ſacrifice the actual peace and proſperity 
of the Kingdom; in the purſuit of a remote und 


ehbimerieal object. As to the Earl of Marthoroughy | 
candour itſelf muſt acknowledge he was appa- 


rently governed by Pr gots Pay pris 8 
and ambitious. 
"Dating we titieed cons whiel aginited th | 
Scottiſh Parliament, the intrigues: of the Court of - 
St. Germaine's with the leaders of the maleontents 
were earefully kept up. In à draught of ia fre 
tions for Captain Murray, a dextrous agent of e 
eriled family, going in the ſpring of reg inte 
Scotland, he is ordered to affure the Duke ef Hi 
milton of the great ſenſe entertained os Is fer. 

vices, and to deſire him and his friends. te uſe all 

their credit in oppoling'® Abjuration, Hunover, 
and 


| manifeſt 3 On the return? of Murray 

from Sco land in the ſucceeding year, he repre - 
tente in a Memorial addreſſed to the Queen Re- 
OY { ena — nn been n an- 


«by means of th inflruion tranf bed a, vn, 
1 Mitosen ners to — Vols wedeckred 
to be expired, that the Hanoverian ſucceſſion: was 

rejected, and that the Bill ſor the Abjuration was 
nat even propoſed in Parliament. He declares 
that the Duke of Hamilton had ſo far engaged the 


Lords Atbol, Tarbat, and Seafield in his meaſures, 
that they reſolved to repreſent to the Princeſs of 


Denmark the neceſſity of yielding theſe three 


points; after which it was not doubted but ſhe 
might be prevailed upon in due time to make 
ſome treaty in favor of the King her brother —or, 
if ſhe perſiſted in ber refuſal, there was room to 
believe that the Country party would make ſome 
declaration, or undertake ſome enterpriſe, in fayor 
of bis Britamic Majefty;—He. reports alſo. to the 
Queen a demand of the Duke of Hamilton for the 
ſam of 25;o0001.- to enable him to maintain his 
credit and ſtrengthen his party. By authentic 
documents: it appears that the Duke of Gordon, 
bus ER AN the 
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the ids Earls of :Erroly M. re 
ſchal, Moray, Hume, &. &. were ready, hows FA 
ever called upon, to riſe in arms, upon condition ot 
being aſſiſted by 5000 regular troops from France. 
All the oppoſition to be met with in England, as 
they affirmed, would be a few new raiſed troops | 
diſperſed in diftant-forts,-with a weak Princeſs, a 
very timid Miniſter, and a very mercenary General; 
who might then think of performing their pro- 
miſes, in order to deſerve their pardon v. Well 
appriſed doubtleſs of theſe machinations, Lord Go- 
dolphin could no longer preſerve an ambiguous or 
neutral conduct. He was compelled to take a de- 
ciſive part in oppoſition to them ants 1nd 
of private: intereſt and public ſafety, and, by 
compliſhing the Union of the two — 
ever to extinguiſ the hopes of that unfortunate 
family, by whoſe partiality from an obſcure origin 
he had attained to bee e mann 
power and greatneſs. 0. £ 
Early in April 1705 the Duke of Marlbordgh 
again paſſed into Holland. He had nom ſormed 
a real intention to execute the praject eſpecting 
which the French were ſo needleſsly apprehenfive 
the preceding year, viz. to penetrate into France 
on the ſide of the Moſelle. Prince Louis of Ba- 
den, who commanded the army of the Empire, 
and upon whoſe co- operatior tber ſusaeſi of tho 
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wy rn cee eee. the 
weakne6.of his army, to fulfil his engagements. 
1 wh e e 
order to — withithe A nth 
| and with. much difficulty conſented to reſume the 
oriꝑi nal plan of operations. M. Villars, who com- 


approach of the Allies encamped in an inacceſſible 
means the way open to Saar Louis, which the Duke 
feveral-ſucceflive weeks ſor the expected junction 


of the Germans, his Grace received advice that the 
Prince of Baden was gone much indiſpoſed to the 


baths of Schwalbach, and that neither horſes nor 
artiſlery were provided; At the ſame. time he had 
intelligence of the loſs of Huy, and that the Elec- 


tor of Havaria and M. Villeroi had actually inveſted 


} 


| | "IP TY: | 
the city of Liege. The Duke, perceiving his 


ſchemes thus rendered abortive, reſolved in a coun- 
eil of war immediately to march back to the 


ment againſt the "Prince of Baden, who was be- 


** Wo ew the un ſucceſſes of the Duke 
| in 


— 


AE A n 


Was eee isbn are en 
eyes, and whoſe conduct was ſuch. as even to ex- 
. 83 the ſuſpicion and imputation of trea- 
chery—thouę n N 


700 A . the gn Genieral, 8 
of affairs was immediately changed in the Nether- 
lands. He not only eompelled the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege of Liege, and with little diflcuMy re- cap- 
tured Huy; but attacking the French, ho had ro · 
trenchments near Tirlemont, with the greateſt vi- 
gor and facceſs. But the Marechal retreatin g to 
the ſtrong camp of Parke near Louvaine; the Pield 
Deputies of the States poſitively refuſed to concur 
with the propoſal of the Duke to hazard a generil 
engagement with the enemy occupying that ad- 
vantageous poſition. On which his Grace wrote 
a warm expoſtulatory letter to their High Might - 
neſſes, complaining how much leſs: he ſound bis 
authority in Flanders, than when he had the he- 
nor of commandivg their troops the laſt year in 


Germany. In conſequence of this remonſtrance, 
General Schlangenburg, to whoſe advice the re- 


fractory conduct of the Pield Deputies was attri- 
buted, received his diſmiſſion from the ſervice; The 
projects of the Duke being thus deſeated both in 
Germany and Flanders, he was obliged to content 
nnn conqueſt of the petty fortreſs, of 
39 Sout 
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Sout Leuwe, ſituated. in a e canthydons to 
the river Gheet, and Santvliet a place in 'Flanders 


of no great conſequende. In the mean timeztbe 

ria ſurpriſed and carried by a coup 

de main the town of Dieſt—making the garriſon | 
priſoners of war; 3 $68 Wees in 

| th Vtherlapds.. 0 bi 

Bn the Moſelle i Rhine, | 


Elector of B 


Gas wet retreat of the-Duke of Marlborough, were 
of inconſiderable-moment.. M. Villars, on the one 
hand, made himſelf maſter of Croon Weiſſenburg, 


other; revenged by paſſing the Rhine and forcing 


the poſts of Druſenheim and Haguenau in Alſace ; 
which enabled the Germans to ſecure their quar- 
ters, during the winter, on the French ſide of the 


Rhine. 

In the month of May this year AUR died: the” 
een Leopold, who had experienced, during 
his long reign, very frequent and wonderful viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune. He was ſucceeded. by bis ſon 
Joſeph King of the Romans, who inherited, with 


the Imperial diadem, all his father's' weakneſs, 


pride, bigotry, and hatred of hereſy. The Duke 
of Marlborough, with whom the new Emperor de- 


clared himſelf deſirous to confer, arrived at Vienna 
November 42 (1705), where he was received with 
the higheſt diſtinction, and inveſted with the high 
dignity of a Prince of the enn Lordſhip 


Wale | 7-5 870 


and Homburg; which the Prince of Baden, on the 


* —— 


of Mats Circle of ne dla erect· * | 
ed into a prineipality, and affigned, to him in re- 
ward of his great ſervices. He then viſited the 
Courts of Berlin and Hanover, as in the preceding 
year, and arriyed in London on the ag of ** ; 
.cember 1705. " 0 
Prince — 3 — — this year, 1 1 


| Italy, had to encounter with great difficulties from ; 
the congenial talents and ſuperior ſorce of his an- 
tagoniſt the Duc de Vendome. A well fought but 
indeciſive engagement took place between theſe 


great Generals at Cuſano, where the Prince bad 
indeed the honor of keeping the field, but M. Ven- 
dome ſeemed to reap the fruit of the battle. . Nice | 


was reduced by the end of the year, and the Duke 
95 Savoy had now no conſiderable places remain- 
ing to him but Coni and Turin; and his reſolution 


to adhere to the Grand Alliance i in defiance of for- 


tune, ſeemed, to the aſtoniſhment of all Who re- 
collected his former verſatility, not phy unſhaken 
but dignified and heroic. | 


The campaign in Portugal had an auſpicious 


commencement : for, the ſiege and vigorous de- 
ſence of Gibraltar cauſing a great diverſion. of the - 
Spaniſh arms, afforded the Portugueſe. an oppor- 

„tunity of, penetrating the Spapiſh frontier; a 


dſometbing of the ſpirit of enterpriſe appeared, not- 
. withſtanding. the indiſpoſition of the King; dung 
which the Queen of England, dowager of Charles H. 
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wo had returned to-Portugal oon after the Revo- 
lation, was entruſted with the regency of the 
Balveas and the Earl of Galway, taking the field in 
the month of April 1705, reduced the towns of Al- 


cantara and Albuquerque on the fide of Alentejo; 


and on that of Beira, the Marquis das Minas be- 
fieged and captured the town of Salva-terra, and 
plundered and deſtroyed Sarca, which was aban- 


doned by the enemy nemy at bis approach; after which 
both armies during the ſummer heats went into 
quarters of refreſhment. In the beginning of Oo- 


tober the combined armies, again taking the field 
under the fame commanders, inveſted with their 


Joint forces the city of Badajoz, the ſiege of which 


was for ſome time carried on with every appear- 
ance of ſucceſs. But, on the rith of Ofiober, a 


bomb, unfortunately falling on one of the batteries, 
"blew up the magazine of powder, with ſeveral of the 
"gunners. - And as, according to the vulgar obſer- 


vation, misfortunes rarely come ſingle, the Earl of 


Galway, haſtening to the ſpot to give the neceſſary | 


directions, expoſed himſelf to the fire of a fort, a 


"random ſhot from which ſtruck off his right hand 
-fomewhat above the wriſt. The Earl being com- 
pelled to quit the camp, the conduct of the fiege 
was entruſted to Baron Fagel, the General of the 
Dutch troops. But in a ſhort time Marechal de 
. ee at the head of a 


6 | auf dende 
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conſiderable '' body of: forces, the Confede 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, not without ſome 
degree of precipitation and los. 
Towards the end of June, the Engliſh fleet; 
with a large reinforcetnent of troops on board; un- 
der the command of Sir Clondeſley Shovel and the 
Earl of Peterborough, had arrived at Liſbon ; und 
the Prince of Heſſe, who on the relief of Gibraltar 
bad repaired alſo to that metropolis, giving to the 
Archduke, ſtyling himſelf King Charles III. the- 
moſt poſitive affurances of tlie favorable diſpoſition 
of Catalonia and Valencia, and being ſtrongly 1e- 
conded by the Earl of 'Peterborough,” à man of 
Archduke declared his reiblution to try his for- 
tune in that part of Spain. The whole armament; 
having on board nineteen battalions of infantry and 
1300 horſe, with a good train of artillery; arrived 
in the bey of Barcelona Auguſt 22 (1705); Where 
a landing was effected amid the seclamation _ 
the Catalans. A determination was taken in a 
council of war, immediately to lay fiege to the re 
of Barcelona, though defended by a numerous gar- 
riſon, and the force of the Allies was to appearatice” 
utterly inadequate to ſo hazardous an enterpriſe. 
But the principal dependatice was on the Known. 
difaffectzon of the inhabitants to the exiſting Go- 
_  Deferters cams daily from the town, 
ore 3 who 
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who btouglit them much uſeful intelligence «| the. 
moſt: important article was, that Fort Monjuic; a 
caſtle of great ſtrength, ſituated on the heights 
pP bich in a: great meaſure commanded the town, 
was very ill guarded, under the idea that it was in 
no danger of attack. A reſolution was immediately 
taken to uttempt it by a coup de main. The Prince 
of Heſſe and the Earl of Peterborough, putting 
themſelves at the head of a choſen body of troops, 
aſter a nocturnal and circuitous march attained to 
the ſummit of the hill at break of day, September 
the 7th. At the firſt onſet the Prince of Heſſe, an 
officer of extraordinary military ſkill and gallantry; 
fell! mortally wounded. - But the Earl continued 
the aſſault with little proſpect of ſucceſs, till, the 
magazine of powder by ſome accident ſuddenly 
blowing up, the Governor in oonſternation ſur- 
rendered the fort. The city was now attacked with 
great advantage and increaſe of vigor on the part 
ol the boſiegers ; and on the' th of October the 
Governor, Don Franciſco de Velaſco, conſented to 
capitulate.;; and the garriſon ebnet to March 
mu with-all-the honors, of War. % 10 lien 
No ſooner was the ſurrender of Buried known, 
than: the-whole-province of; Catalonia, the town of 
of -Roſes, excepted,... declared in faypr,of King 
mt I.. The 2 * TIT 
Fr. Catalonia ; vi Alicant alone retaining its 
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allegiance to King Philip: and the victors tho 
aſtoniſhed. at their o extraordinary and une 
Spaniſh efficer, of great merit, entering Valencia 
at the head of a conſiderable army, the kingdom 
ſeemed in danger of being loſt as quickly as it was 
wan. The Earl of Peterborough, marching to ita 
relief with a very. inſetior force, raiſed the ſiege of 
f It Mattheo in eight days from his departure ſrom 
Barcelona, though above thirty leagues diſtant, 
diſtingoiſhing himſelf by a ſeries of the moſt daring 
and, heroic actions; and aſter ſurmounting innu⸗ 
merable, difficulties, and ſuſtaining incredible far 
n length W a ane entry into 
Valencia. rr. rhe, #1: 46 hayar N 
The new ne — Weſtminſter o- 
ber the agth 170g. Of 5x3; Members, 457; were 
preſent at the choice of a Speaker. The Court 
declared for Mr. Smith, who had occupied the poſt 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late reign, | 
2 man of excellent underſtanding, of conſiderable 
parliamentary talents, and of great integrity and 
moderation The Tories, now in avowed oppo- 
ſition to the Court, nominated Mr. Bromley, Mem- 
ber. for. the Univerſity of Oxſord. On the diviſſon, 
Mr. Smith;cartied it by 2 goto 207 Yoices—o, that 
it clearly appeared to the great joy, of. then Nation 
in, general, that a Mhig Farliament was elected. 
Same manths, previous to: the- meeting of, the, neu 
bannen „ Parliament, 
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Parliamedit; the Duke of Buckingham was diſtnifſed 
fromhib office of Lord Privy Seal, Which/was'con- 
recently the Great Seal was taken from Sir Nathan 
Wright Loud Keeper; and given under the ſame 
appellation to Wüliam Cowper,"ſoon after created 
Lord Cowpers-a': Lawyer very eminent in his 
tealouſly: attached to the Whig principles of 1688. 
The Speech ſom the Throne, aſcribed to the new 
Lord Keeper, was much admired, and breathed the 
genuine ſpirit oſ 1 iberty as modified by'the- opi- 
nions und prejudices of the times. The Queen de- 
convinced of the neceſſity of proſecuting the juſt 
war in which they were engaged gag She declared, 
hat nothing eould be more evident than that; 
if the French King continued maſter of the Spa- 
nifli Monarchy, the balance of power in Europe 
would be utterly deftroyed—and ſhe affirmed there 
was great ground to hope that, by the bleſſing of 
Gon; a good ſoundation was laid for its reſtoration 
to the Houſe of Auſtria. She avowed her inten- 
tion of appointing Commilfioners to treat of a 
Union betwees) the” two Kingdoms, agreeably to 
the phwrrsoweſted inlet by the Purliaments of 
Bugland endb Sebtland. But ſhe! ſuid, there was 
eher — en. herſelf ee 
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eituner»»iin unioniaſahjcts wine essen 
ourſelves; Ihe could: not but with grief vbſerve, 
there were thoſe: hender to ſoment an- 
moſities/andfome who werk even malibious enough 
ts ſiggeſt'that te Chnrch was in danger zend, 
the Nation, and nden bende culffiinean 3 
coheluded with expreſſing her firm refolufion, 
affectionately to ſupport the Church iby Law efta-. 
dliſhed, and inviolably to maintain the Tbleratjion 
—ofing all her endeavors to promote tie eaſe an, 
ſafety. of her ſubjects, and ito make them a flouiiſſit 
ing and happy People. The Addreſſus ere in the 
higheſt train of Loyalty and: Whiggiſtn z and the 
Tories, enraged to fes the Queen withdtuwing from 
them her confidence and ſavor, and the principles 
of Whiggiſin becoming thus prevalent and popular, 
determined to conform themſal ves to the times, 
and to outdo the Whigs themſelyes in; their acal 
for Liberty and Proteſtantiſe „ 
On the 15th of November, the Lords being:in 
a Committee on the ſtate of the Nation, Lord 
Haverſham, aſter a long ſpeech expreiſtye of his 
anxious concern for: the ſafety of the Queen, the 
preſervation of the Conſtitutiori; and the ſecurity 
of the Church, moved, that an humble Addreſa 
be preſented to her Majeſty, that her Majeſty 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to invite the ning 
23 
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heir to the Crown of England according to the 
Acts of Parliament made for ſettling the ſucceſſion 
to the Cron in the Proteſtant line, into this King- 
dom, to reſide here. This was firongly ſupported 
with great plauſibility of argument by the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Earla of Nottingham and 
Rocheſter. They urged, that they had ſworn to 
maintain the ſucceſſion; and there were no means 
ſo ſurt to effect ĩt, as to have the ſuccefior upon the 
ſpot ready to aſſert and deſend bis right. It 


appeared through our whole hiſtory, ; that, in caſe 


bf competition, whoever came firſt into England 
nad always curried it. And it was affirmed, that 
if the Arebduke had been reſident in Spain at the 
demiſe of the late King; the preſent war would in 
al probability never have exiſted.” By this motion 
the Tory „party fancied they bad reduced the 
Whigs to an exquiſite dilemma. If tbey oppoſed 
the motion, they would eſſentially injure their re- 
putation in the, view of the Nation at large, and 
of the Electoral Family in particular. If they ao- 
quieſeed in it; they would loſe the ſavor of the 
Queen; But they extricated themſelves from this 
embarraſſment with great dexterity and felicity. 
They repreſented in forcible/language the incon- 
veniences and jealouſies which would ariſe from a 
rivalry between the two Courts; and they aſſerted 
the propriety of keeping the ſucceſſor in a ſtate of 
9 the nn. Sovereign. The 
| Earl 


% 
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Earl, of Wharton declared, © that he had ever 
looked upon the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as effentigh 
to the national liberty and happineſs ; and it Was 
to him a ſubject of d ep regret, that there were; i 
many = appeared to, think differently, He h 
lately heard with an emotion of delight the Queen, 
recommend from the throne union and agreement 
to all her ſuhjecis. It was now evident that there 
woas a divinity about ber when ſhe ſpoke, The gauſe 
was certaigly ſupernatural, for we ſaw. the, miracle 
that was wrought. by it., Now. all were jor, * 
Proteſtant Succeſſion. He rejoiced in their 
yerſion, and confefſed it was a miracle. W 
other new converts, however, their zeal, far. ex- 
ceeded their judgment and diſcretion. He com- 
mended the warmth they had diſplayed, though he 
could not adopt the propoſition, they had offered,” 
In lieu; of a meaſure ſo replete with, miſchief and 
danger, his Lordſhip moved for a Bill eſtabliſhing 
en vyentual Council of Regency, . which ſhould be 
em powered, to act on the demiſe of the Queen, 
previous to the arrival of the ſucceſſor. And the 
Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor or 
Keeper, the Lord Preſident, the Lord Treaſurer, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Td High Ape) and 
the Lord Chief Juſtice, of England, for th ti 
being, were nominated for that high — Be- 
ſides theſe, the ſucceſſor was authoriſed, by a clauſe 
of the Bil, 95 ſend oyer an inſtrument ſealed up, 


Q4 © containing 


* 
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proper to qoim in the ſame truſt as Co- egen This 
Bill was received with test applauſe, and foon 


paſſed, with a trifling and diſgraceful oppoſition 


fromthe rival faction, into a law, to the great cha- 
grin'of the Tories, who found- not only their own 
ſchemes entirely diſconcerted,” hut that the Whigs 


had taken the advantage of them to raiſe their cre- | 


dit vot only with the Queen, but with the public, 
and even with the Electoral Fumily; who by an- 
other Act were endowed: with all the privileges of 
naturalization, rendered yet more valuable, or at 
leaſt more honorable; by the fiogular diſtinction 
fin FU INE eee 
ans whereſvever born. | 
The Queen was in perſon dit ax the debate, 

and exprefſed great indignation and amazement at 


the argutnents made uſe of by the Tory Lords 


who treated her royal perſon: and authority with 
very little appearance of reſpeft—the Duke of 
Buckingharh even ſuppoting | the caſe of her falling 


into 2 ſtate of idiotiſm and dotage. it Was upon 
this occaſion, as the Ducheſs of Marlborough in- 


ſortns us, that the Queen gave the firſt indications 
ting like 4 real reconcilement to the 

gs. ot | believe,” ſaid the Queen, in a letter 

to the Diicheſs, 60 that dear Mrs. Freeman and 1 


{hall not diſagree as we have formerly done: for I 


am ſenſible of the ſervices thoſe peoplę have done 


me 


— 
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wi tha you have a good opimio of, and wilb o 
tenance them; and am:tharoughly convinced of the 
malice and inſolence oſ them that you have aue. 
been ſpeaking agaitiſt. And at this: time it ws 
that the Queen authoriſed: Lord Gadolphin to give 
aſſurances to the chief leaders of the Whigs that 
ſhe would put herſeif and her affairs into fuch 
Hands as they ſhould approve＋ : ingo 10% Try 

It appears that the Princeſs Sophia, 'how-95 yeats | 
of age, but unimpaired in health vivacity aniHin- 
tellect, would have had no obhection to accept aa 
invitation from the Engliſti Nation to fix het refis 
dence in England in which caſe if vu under- 
ſtood that a royal appanage, and the title e Prin. 
ceſs of Wales, would have been conſerred upon 
ber. The Earl of Halifax being ſent to Hanover 
with the two Acts of Regency and Naturalization, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the Lords Cowper 
and Somers; &c. wrote letters to the Electoral 
Court, in vindication of their late conduct, which 
appear to have given complete ſatisfactiom. The 
EleQreſs declared herſelf'** charmed to ſee the re- 
ſpeR and affection ſhewn' by the Parliament to het 
Majeſty.” And Lord Somers very properly ſug- 
geſted, © that if the invitation had been aſſented to 
with reluctance on the part of the Queen, it migbt 
bave given riſe to unkindneffes which i in een 
witzut have proved very futal . 

| '# Conduth of the Ducheſs ef — 


| The 
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The! Queen 
the erde the Soottiſh dees pri 
reſpoting a ben ud England; undi the 4 
declaring them aliens, i&c. ſhould be repealed ; a 
motion for that purpoſe was accordingly made, and 
unanimouſly acceded to; and the way was now 
clear ſor opening a —— the Seſſion of 
Parliaycatchould-terminats: - FPS e 11 
Much baving been ſaid in the late-lebates * 
tive to the danger of the Church, which was uſed by 
the: Tories as the watch- word of the party, by 
which they ſtrove in this decline of their influence 
and popularity to awaken the fears and excite the 
paſſions of the people; Lord Halifax moved to ap- 
point a day to enquite into the grounds of this 
pretended danger when a moſt vehement debate 
took place. The Earl of Rocheſter affirmed that 
the danger of the Church aroſe from three cauſes: 
; where Preſbytery was eſtabliſhed without a Toles 
ration, was rendered very formidable; and dange- 
vous. adly, The Proteſtant heir not being reſident 
io the Kingdom — and gdly, The not paſſing: the 
Occaſional Conformity Bill. To this Lord Halifax 
replied, ©. that the Act of Security in, Scotland, was 
p-national thing, wholly foreign to Church affairs 
that, however inimical-the Church or the King- 
dom of Scotland might be ſuppoſed, England was 
yt | at 
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_ n deſend berſe 
more ſo than at — eri 


boi: pd ein 


of Bacre being increaſed Jug cg —— 


two Crowns, much more in proportion than that 
of Scotland; ; but that, by Gow's bleſſing, an entire 


union of the Britiſh Nations vas ſoon 1 BE 
an end to this ſouroe of danger. As to the Houſe 


ol Hanover, he-faid-that was u danger but of eight. 


days ſtanding; for. a fortnight agg no one dreamey 
that the abſence of the Princeſs ab: was cauſe 
danger to.the,Chureb, With:-regard.to the © 
fional Conformity Bill, that matter; had been, rg. 
cently, canyaſſed, and the opinion of the Houſe 
was already formed, that ſuch a bill would not 
prove of any advantage or ſecurity to the Church, 
but rather t reverſe. Upon the whole, his Lords 
ſhip. admitted that there had been times within 
weir memory when the Church, might, he-fad, ta 
be in danger :—that King Charles II. was ſtrongly 


ſuſpected, and his ſueceſſor was publicly known to 


be a Papiſt; and yet the Church did not then ap- 
pear to be apprebenſive of danger. On the con- 
trary, thoſe patriots who endeavored to keep out. 
@ Popiſh ſucceſſor were perſecuted, and punjſhed,, 


Nay, when that ſucceſſor came to. the Cr] , 


and the Clergy were menaced with the terrors of 
the High Commiſſion, the Noble Lord who now 
tremhled for the- ſafety of the Church was ſo far 
from being then * that he ſat as one of the. 

| Judges 


£ 


| ate ar tbs Church urs in ur 


Lower Houſe refuſetd either to concur, or to ſtate 
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Judges ir thit vel Ebutt. Bot ver King Wits. 
Kath; the great chapistr er the Profeftivit religion; 
——.— „the cry of the Cherelrs duns 
began Super WHat grownd It Ws Hürd to ay. 
Tue chief Hitf TiHAdeQ for & Hiiic fn the early 
pat ö ene Queen's" reign; but, on ſome changes 
Ang pack ift che- Wee 16" le vocife. 
uſſertiof! 
bee "us to teh 20 0g 4 dis 


In, It was Gürled by i majority” ef Er to 30 


voices, et e enten of Bis by Law 


fed, which was reſcncd from the extremeſt 
danger by King“ William III. of glotivus' metbryz 
8 Do in a mot fafe und flouritpüng'ebndition- 


&. And 7 — of the Lords being agreed 


to by the Commons on à divifion of 212 to 166 


voices, an Andreſß to the fame effect was preſentell 
to the Queen, ho declared her ſuttsfuction to find 
both Houſes ſo ready to join with her r 8 
ſtop to theſe malicious reports 

The Upper Houſe of Convocation having at the 
fate time prepared an Addreſs to the Throne N 
terms of loyal affection, and expreſſing their indig- 
nation at the ſuggeſtion}! that the Church was in 
danger under her Majeſty's Adminiſtration; the 


their exceptions. © Much wrangling altercation! en- 


- ſued; which terminated in a ſeceſſion of about wn 


third nd the Members of the Lower Houſe. 
— ng 


* 
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Tboogth. he Queen ſrut n leiter do the Archbiſhopy 
dated Februaty the a gth (17/0), in vhich 
bade hae ſuryriſ that the differences in Nr 
like ab divifiotiaard. ionopations- yang wear 
reſolulion to maintain her ſapremacy, and the due 
9 — Pm 08: ended 
the. required the. Archbihopy after communicating 
this reſolution: to the Biſhops and, Clergy, to pro- 
rogue the Convocation to ſucb time as appeared 
moſt convenient. This letter was liſtened to with 
the utmoſt chagrin by he High-Church party, cha 
ſubmitted to the prorogation with great reſentment 
and reluctance z:48 [@ violation of their pretended 
right to continue their ſittings during the ſeſſon 
of Parliament. The grieyance, fartunately,; we 
ſhort duration. On the igth of March the Queen 
came to the Houſt of Peers, and with; many. gra- 
rn of en nut an end de fh | 
ſion. e dee un l e ond 
e to the ce 
by the Parliaments of England and Scotland, ſhe 
to treat upon the great buſineſs of the Union ofthe, 
Kingdoms, who met for the firſt; time on the 164 
of April 2505 at Whiteball, The Seottiſh,Coms 
miſſiomem had entertaĩned the idea of /a federal, 
Union, like that of the United: Provinces, or ad the 
boy2bn1 Cantons 
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Ciniviid ef Switzerland, | Bat the Engliſh reſblyed 
ts loſc no time in the exarhiting or diſeuſſing that 
projet; having previouſly and wifely determined 
to treat only eo g an incorporating Union, 
which ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and 
ebi{dlidate all natiottal intereſts. In the progreſs 
of the negotiation, the Queen twice made her per- 
fonal- + appearance amocigſt them, in order to urge 
and exhort the ſpeedy eonoluſion of the Treaty. 
On the 23d of July 1706, the articles of the Union 
being fully completed and agreed upon, were in 
form preſented to the Queen, at which ſhe expreſſed 
the higheſt fatisfaction—declaring, that ſhe ſhould 
Jo6k* - FR 
eyent-could be-accompliſhed in her reign. - 

It was generally believed that — had 
the chief ſhare in framing this famous Treaty, 
Which was in many reſpects highly. advantageous 
to Scotland, though in ſome points it ſeemed to 
derogate from her national dignity and independ- 
ence, When four ſhillings in the pound land- tax, 
amounting to the ſum of two millions, were levied 
in England, Scotland was to be afleſied at the rate 
of 48;0001. only. On the other hand, the Peerage 
of Scotland were diveſted of their privilege of fit- 
ting as Lords of Parliament, and the whole body 
was in future to be repreſented by ſixteen Peers 
elected by themſelves ; and the Commons by 45 
Members choſen ns Scotland was 
F070 rendered 
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— do the famitidutibe ob. eultotoohad: 


exciſe with England ; and a part of theſe. being 
mortgaged ſor the payment of the principal or in- 
tereſt of ths public: 19 the ſum of 
ber ber PR of — — —ͤ— 
coinage of the public monies, to the payment of 
the Scottiſn national debt, to indemnifying the 
Darien Company for their loſſes, in conſideration 
of the diſſolution of the ſame, and the encourage: 
ment of the infant manufactures of the Kingdom. 
Trade was to be free all over the Iſland; ancb totthe 
Plantations; private rights were to be preſerveds 
and the Judicatories and Laws of Scotland were to 
be continued. Finally, the two-Nations wete to 
the end of time to conſtitute one Kingdom, under 
the ſame ſucceſſion to the Crown, andl united un- 
der one Legiſlature. There was no proviſion in 

the Treaty reſpecting religion - agrerably eto an 
expreſs limitation in the powers grantet to the 
"Commiſſioners by the Parliaments of both King- 
doms. Theſe were the chief and leading articles 
of this memorable Treaty the firſt : of the kimi 
recorded in hiſtory ;} © for there never was atclany 
time or in any place an example oſ two iſuvereign | 
kingdoms incorporating themſelves in ſucha man 
ner. Theſe are the words of Lord -Halifaz ine 
— addreſſed to the. Court of Hanover Ithis 
vkleome and intereſting 8 Ii nom 
inan 9 mained 
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 inained for the :diſcaſBion : ew ratification of the 
two Legiſlatures) » bon hola ihe Flor) 
The. -ſlmarner-of the-year — the 
whole, ſavoruble to the arms of France, the Court 
of Verſailles was emboldened at the opening of the 
preſent campaign to reiume her antient ſpirit of 
military enterpriſe; and orders were ſent to M. Vil- 


leroi to add upon the offenfive,and riſque a general 


engagement. In conſequence of theſe injunctions. 
the French Commander paſſed the Deule, behind 
which his army lay ſtrongly entrenched, and took 
2 ſecure poſt at Tirlemont; not content with 
which; he advanced the next day, being Whitſun» 
day; to Ramillies, whereſbe unexpeRedly found his 
farther progreſs ſtopped by the Engliſh General. 
According to every exiſting account, both of 
pgs and particularly of M. Feuquieres, 


—— M. Villeroi on this occaſion was groſsly 
deficient in ſkifl and judgment. The village of 
Rumillies, into which was thrown a great body of 
troops, fronted the centre of the French i infantry ; 
but without any preeautions of defence, and at 
ſuch a diflanoe from the line as to render it inca- 
pole of ſupport.” The left wing, compoſed of ca- 
wvalry,/was-covered by the Gheet and the impaſſable 
marſhes: that bounded it: the troops, therefore, 
ebuld neither charge the enemy, nor be charged hy 
1 right 1 eta villege of Ta- 
nie nieres 


at great authority on military ſubjeRs, the dif- - 


—— — ——ͤ — — ” 
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nieres on the banks of tbe Mehaigne, and ought. 


to have been ſupported by it; but the village itſelf 
was guarded by one regiment only of dragoons. 
The baggage, inſtead of being removed to the rear, 
was heaped between the two lines, and materially 
embarraſſed their motions. ' The Duke of Marl- 


borough diſcerned with the eye of a great com- 


mander the manifold and palpable errors of his ad. 
verſary. Perceiving the left wing of the French 
army rendered uſeleſs, he detached a very large- 

proportion of his right to reinforce his centre and 
left, where the ſtreſs of the battle muſt neceſſarily 
lie. During this grand movement, M. Villeroi was 
urged to adjuſt his order of battle to that which he 
ſaw the enemy forming; bat no inſtances could 

prevail upon him to vary his firſt diſpoſition, though 

five hours were employed in the neceflary evolu- 

tions on the part of the Allies. The event was 
ſuch as might be expected from ſuch a combina- 
tion of obſtinacy and preſumption. The troops, 
having no confidence in their General, and over- 
powered by numbers, diſplayed no marks of ſpirit: 
or courage. In a ſhort time all was rout and con- 
ſternation, and a moſt complete victory was obtained 


with inconſiderable loſs. The Duke of Marlbo- 


rough was nevertheleſs expoſed to the utmoſt per- 
ſonal danger, being thrown with violence from his 
horſe while charging at the head of his ſquadrons 


and with 1 reſcued from the enemy ; after 
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which, a-cannon-ball took off the head of Colonel 
Bringfield, his Gentleman of the horſe, as he was 
holding the Duke's ſtirrup to remount. The de- 
feat of M. Villeroi was equally diſgraceful and diſ- 


_ aſtrous. He loft his whole train of artillery, moſt 


of his "baggage, 120 ftandards, and about 18 or 


20,000 men killed, wounded, prifoners or deſerters. 


The Marechal and the Elector of Bavaria, who was 
preſent in the action, with the broken remains of 
their army continued their precipitate flight be- 
yond the Deule till they reached Louvaine; where 
having held by torch-light in the market-place- a 
council of war, they refolved to abandon that place, 
and retire towards Bruſſels. The conſternation 
occaſioned by this great victory extended itſelf 
even'to Paris. The Duc de Vendome was in haſte 
recalled from Italy to take the command of the 
army in Flanders; and M. Villeroi, on his ſubſe- _ 
quent arrival at Verſailles, expected to be received 
with reſentment and reproach : but Louis, with 
whom the Marechal had ever been a perſonal ſa- 
vorite, gave him a cordial and gracious welcome, 


| ſaying only in reference to the late event, © For- 
tune, you know, M. le Duc, is a female ; and you 


and I are now too old to expect her favors.” 

_ The battle of Ramillies was followed by a gene- 
ral revolution in the Low Countries. Louvaine, 
Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Oſtend, Menin, Den- 
dermond | 
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dermond and Aeth ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon as 
they were ſummoned: the Duc de Vendome not 
being ſufficiently in force to * the TR of 
any of theſe places. 

Purſuant to the general wan of vigorous offen- 
| five war concerted between the Courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid, King Philip aſſembled a great army 
early in the ſpring, with which, being joined by the 
French auxiliaries under M. de Tefle, he appeared 
ſuddenly before Barcelona, where the rival Monarch 
kept his Court, and in a ſhort time formed the in- 
veſtment of that important place by land, while the 
Count de Toulouſe bloekaded it by ſea. The Earl 
of Peterborou gh, who flew from Valencia to its re- 
lief, made incredible efforts to ſave this capital. He 
maintained his poſt upon the hills for a conſiderable 
time with about 2500 men, never aboye a league or 
two from the enemy, whom he kept in perpetual 
alarm. But this was merely the irregular warfare of 
a daring partiſan ; and all his exertions would have - 
been found ultimately unavailing, had it not been 
for the critical arrival of the Engliſh fleet under'Sir 
John Leake, May the 8th 1706, on the firſt appear- 
ance of which the Count de Toulouſe retired to - 
Toulon: and M. de Teſſé, raifing the fiege in 
much diſorder, retreated with his diſpirited and 
well-nigh ruined army beyond the mountains. An 
almoſt total eclipſe of the ſun, which happened on 
that day. afforded occafion for much ſareaſtie and 

| J 
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reſolving not to act in ſubordination to the Earl of 
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much ' ſuperſtitious refletion—the ſan being the 


As; device of the French Monarch, whoſe 


oſtentatious motto was Nec pluribus impar.“ 

The Earl of Peterborough now urged the neceſ- 
ſity of immediately proceeding to Madrid, in order 
to form u junction with the Portugueſe army under 
the Marquis Das Minas and the Earl of Galway, 
who finding, in the abſence of the King and his 


brave Caſtilians, few obſtacles in their way from the 
ſinall force left under the Dake of Berwick, after 


capturing the towns of Alcantara and Cividad Ro- 
drigo, had marched to that capital. of which on the 
24th of June they took quict and peaceable pof- 


| ſeffion. The deciſive counſels of the Engliſh Ge- 


neral, happily for Spain, were diſregarded by the 


Archduke. For reaſons which doubtleſs appeared 


to him very important, though it is now difficult 
to aſcertain them with preciſion, Charles lingered 
near three months in Catalonia and Arragon—thus 
allowing his rival full time to recruit his ſhattered 
forces, and to receive additional ſuccors from 
France. And on his re- approach to the capital, the 
Portugueſe army, diſpirited by inaction, ſuſpenſe 
and. diſappointment, retreated towards Arragon, 


| where they at length formed a tardy and ineffee- 


tual junction with the Imperialiſts. The Earl of 
Peterborough, enraged to perceive. his expoſtula- 
tions fruitleſs, and the golden opportunity loſt, and 


Galway, 


| 
| 


| Galway, p withdrew from the camp in high anguſt; 
and without leave failed in one of the Queen's ſhips 
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for Genoa; his pride and inſolence cauſing bis ab- 
ſence, notwithſtanding the acknowledged greatneſs 
of his talents, to be very little regretted. ®The chief 
reaſon aſſigned for the fatal lapſe'of timedaring the * 
weeks waſted at Saragoſſa, was the inability of his 
Majeſty to make his public entry into Madrid with 


the requiſite magnificenee; to which General Stan- 


hope, as we are told, with warmth replied, «that 


King William, when he made his deſeent upon 


England, went to London attended only by a few 


dragoons, otherwiſe he had loft his Crown.“ The 


ſucceſs of the campaign, however, upon the' whole 


Was ſplendid. At the commencement of it, King 


Charles was cloſely beſieged in Barcelona, and in 


imminent danger of being made a priſoner ; but it 


terminated in the recovery of Catalonia, the ſecu- 
rity of Valencia, and the reduction of Arragon. 
During this fortunate year the ſucceſs of the 
Allied arms in Italy was ſcarcely inferior to the 
uninterrupted ſefies of triumphs they had expe- 


rienced in Flanders. The Duke of Savoy, who had 


acceded to the Grand Alliance in the expectation 


of being powerfully ſupported by the Emperor, 


ſeemed abandoned to his fate, which his reſolution 
and courage ſerved only to protract, but could not 


avert. Overpowered by the ſuperior force and great 
ny talents of his antagoniſt, he was at length © 


R 3 reduced 
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„ | reduced to take refuge in his capital of Turin, 
where, on the recall of the Duc de Vendome, he 


was cloſely. beſieged by the French army under 


 Marechal de Marſin. The Imperial Court, deter- 
mining to make one grand effort effectually to 
aid the Duke of Savoy in this extremity, directed 


Prince Eugene at the head of a powerful army to 
march to the relief of Turin. With ſuch ability and 


ſuch ſucceſs did that celebrated Commander exe- 
cute this important commiſſion, that, after ſur- 


mounting all the numerous difficulties which ob- 
ſtructed his junction with the Duke, he attacked 


the French army in their entrenchments before 
Turin, and gained a moſt glorious and deciſive 
victory - the unfortunate Marechal Marſin falling 


in the action. And this event was quickly followed 
by the final prin. of the French * Lom- 
bardů pp | 
On the Lk of the Rhine alone, has M. vil. 


lars commanded with ſuperior ſtrength againſt the 


Prince of Baden, did Fortune ſeem diſpoſed to be 
more ſavorable to France. But the French Ge- 
neral being compelled to ſend large reinforcements 
to the Duc de Vendome after. the battle of Ramil- 
lies, the Cireles of Suabia and Franconia were by 
this revulſion of his forces relieved from their ter- 
rors of pillage and contribution. 

In the autumn of the preſent year advances;were 


made on the part of the Kine of France, amazed 


and 
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and confounded at ſuch unheard-of misfortunes, for 55 
obtaining peace. The Elector of Bavaria wrote, 
by his direction, a letter to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, propoſing conferences to be held for that 
purpoſe, at ſome ſpot between the two camps, and, 
aſter the ſeparation of the two armies, at any place 
between Mons and Bruſſels; in which,” ſays his 
Electoral Highneſs, 0 Lou, Sir, with whom the in- 
tereſts of England are ſo ſaſely entruſted, the De- 
puties which the States ſhall pleaſe to nominate, 
and the perſons whom the King of France ſnall 
empower, may begin to treat upon ſo important an 
affair.” The Duke, after tranſmitting this letter to 
England, figaified in terms of great coldneſs and 
haughtineſs, that he was commanded by the 
Queen his Miſtreſs to declare, the way of confer- 
ences propoſed by the Elector, without more par- 
ticular. declarations on the part of his Moſt Chrif- 
tian Majeſty, does not ſeem proper for obtaining a 
truly ſolid and laſting peace.” The States General 
likewiſe expreſſed their concurrence in the ſame 
ſentiments. Anxious to enter into a negotiation, 
the King of France next applied to the Pope to 
interpoſe his good offices, and left it to the arbi- 
tration of his Holineſs to ſatisfy the rights and de- 
mands of the Emperor —ſpeeifically offering the 
Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with a bar- 
trier for Holland; all which propoſitions were re- 

fuſed with diſdain by the Court of Vienna, which 
— 5 | > inſiſted 
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at of 


|  infiſted'on nothing leſs than the dethroneme 
Philip, and the renunciation of the whole ov 
ne ; 


7D he! domeſtic affairs af Great Britain il conti- 
Frys in a ſituation truly critical. On the ad of 
October 1706, the Parliament of Scotland was 


_ convened for the laſt time at Edinburgh, the Duke 


of Queenſberry opening the ſeſſion as High Com- 
miſſioner with unuſual ſtate and magnificence. 
The Queen's letter contained the intereſting infor- 
mation that the Articles of the Treaty of Union 
were agreed upon by the Commiſſioners appointed 
for that purpoſe, and recommended their adoption 
in the ſtrongeſt terms that language could afford, 
as the only effectual way to ſecure their preſent 
and future happineſs, and to diſappoint the deſigns 


of herand their enemies, who would doubtleſs on 


this occaſion uſe their utmoſt endeavors to prevent 
or delay this union, which muſt ſo much contribute 
to her glory and the happineſs of her people.” - 
Undoubtedly the accompliſhment of this Treaty 
was the final and death blow to the hopes of the 


Court of St. Germaine's : yet ſtill the fond and de- 


luſive idea was cheriſhed, that the Engliſh Mini- 
ſters entertained amicable intentions reſpecting the 
exiled family. Lord Caryl, a nobleman who with 
very inferior talents ſeems to have ſuperſeded the | 
Earl of Middleton, now aged and infirm, in the 
chief direction of affairs, expreſſes himſelf, July 
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tranſmitted to him reſpecting * the good humor 
and fair profeſſions of Lord Godolphin oO equld 
mean nothing more at this period, than to amuſe 

and deceive. When the Treaty was actually before 
the Scottiſh Parliament, he is ſtill of opinion, «that 

d col Truction may poſſibly be made of the 
intentions of Marlborough and Godolphin, though 
he acknowledges them to be ſo full of myſtery in 
their dealings, that it is hard to judge of their do- 
figns*.” And in ſubſequent letters his hopes and 
fears ſeem alternately to preponderate; and his 
mind to waver in anxious uncertainty.” The ob f 
ject, no doubt, of theſe great Leaders was to per- 
ſuade the Court of St. Germaine's that their intereſt 
was conſulted, or at leaſt not ſaerificed, by the 
Union, in order to obtain the acquieſcence if not 
the ſupport of the Jacobite party in that meaſure. 
The French King, preſſed on all ſides by the 
victorious arms of the Allies, ſhewed no inclination, 
and even declared his total inability for the preſent 
to engage in any hoſtile enterpriſe againſt Britain. 
All that the Court of St, Germaine 8, therefore, 
could do in theſe circumſtances, was to fend over 
to Scotland, in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of M. Chamillart, the French. Miniſter, Colo», 
nel Hooke, a man of ſenſe and experience, to 
acquire on the ſpot a poet) orlecge of the 


* 1 Papers, vol, ii. p, 75. fla 
late 
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two Courts of St. Germaine's and Verſailles: with 
ample inſtructions, and a Declaration of War on 
the part of the former, to be publiſhed at the proper 
period, proclaiming : the reſolution of his Majeſty 
King James VIII. to repair to bis Kingdom of 
Scotland in order to aſſert his undoubted right, and 
to deliver all his good ſubjects from the oppreſſion 
and tyranny they had groaned under for above 
eighteen years paſt. And the Colonel was ex- 
preſsly authoriſed and commiſſioned. to repreſent 
to them the neceſſity of laying hold of this op- 
portunity of vindicating the Sovereign's right, and 
their own privileges and independency, which, if 
neglected, may never be retrieved. | But in the 
paper ſigned by M. Chamillart it is particularly re- 
commended to Colonel Hooke, not to engage his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in expences which he can- 
not conveniently ſupport, nor to give them any 
room to hope for more than he can furniſn*.“ 
Upon the whole, the Jacobite faction, little influ- 
enced by the artifices of Lord Godolphin, who, 
ſincere and upright by nature, was tempted and 
almoſt compelled by circumſtances to act an inſi- 
dious and faithleſs part, determined to exert them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt in oppoſition to the Treaty of 
Gong and 1 in this. Wes ax? were, from motives 
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very different, ſeconded by the old. en 
party, beaded by Fletcher of Saltounnm. 

The leadens. of the - Jaarbites were tha. Dahm 
of Hamilton, Gordon and Athol, the Marquis of 
Annandale; the Earls of Errol, Mareſehal and Bel- 
haven, &c. Of theſe the Duke of Hamilton was 
univerſally conſidered as the chief in point of 
power, influence and popularity; and being de- 
ſcended by the female line from the Houſe of 
Stuart, & a gleam of royalty opened upon bis 
mind,” and he was ſuſpected, not without reaſon, 


of aſpiring to the ſucceſſion, if by any meaus bs 


claims of the rival Courts of St. Germaine's and 
much at ſtake; and being at length reluQantly 
convinced of the vanity of his own pretenſiona, 
he began to liften to the fecret overtures of the 
Engliſh. Miniftry ; and at the commencement of 
the preſent ſeſſion it is probable be had already 
determined to abandon his party whenever his 
intereſt ſhould prompt. From the tenor of Colonel 
Hooke's inſtructions, it appears that the Lords 
Middleton and Caryl placed no reliance upon him, 
and that his duplicity was already detected. This 
is abundantly confirmed in the curious Narrative, 
ſubſequently - publiſhed in France, of Colonel 
Hooke's negotiations in Seotland, with the origi- 
nal authorities annexed. On his firſt arrival, the 
Duke ſent to the Colonel, defiring to know © whe- 
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ther he was deFordiied lo ober Wha fe 
advantages, and what thoſe advantages wers. Lord 
Etrol ſaid; that the Duke of Hamilton's conduct 
was impenetrable ;'and adviſed Colonel Hooke to 
conceal from him all that he tranſaQed with the 
other Lords.” © I ſaw,” ſays the Colonel, the 
Nation Way to come to the laſt extremities to 
prevent the Union; that they only waited for a 
leader; that the Duke of Hamilton wanted them 
not to think of the King of England, by ßerading 
them that the King of France neither Had an in- 
clination nor an ability to aſſiſt that Prince; and 
the deſpair of the people augmenting every day, 
the Duke might flatter himſelf that they would at 
length addreſs themſelves to him. It appears to 
me, that if he was not gained over by the Court 
ol London, he could have no other views v.“ Alſo 
min a Memorial of the Laird of Kerſland, a princi- - 
pal leader of the Preſpyterians in the Weſt, who 
in the preſent” national infatuation had forgotten 
the oppreſſions they had formerly, ſuffered. under 
the.dominion of the perfidious and tyrannic race of 


STvarrT, it appears that application had been 


made by them to the Duke of Hamilton for per- 
miſſion « to take arms, and diſperſe the Parlia- 
ment; and that the Duke had charged them not 
to ftir —which they obeyed with great regret.— 
That ſhortly after the Laird of Niſhy, of the Houſe 

V # Secret Hiſtory of Colonel Hooke's Negotiations, 
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of Hamilton, bad infinuated to them, oy the King 


being abandoned by France, it was neceſſary to 
look for other means of delivering their Country 
—and then propoſed to them to offer the Crown 
to the Duke of Hamilton—that they rejected this 
propoſition, well knowing the reſt of the Nation 
would never conſent to it.” Colonel Hooke, after” 
what he ſaw and heard, no longer thought it of uſe 
to keep any meaſures with the Duke. On receiv- 
ing a frivolous and futile meſſage from him by 
Lord Kilſyth, “ to inform the Kine, that nothing 
could contribute ſo much to his ſervice as the 
gaining of Lord Marlborough and Lord Godol- 


phin,“ be anſwered, © that he was not come to 


Scotland to atk the Duke of Hamilton's advice 
about the King's affairs — that his Majeſty did not 
want it that the Duke did not deal fairly - that 
he uſed tricks unbecoming a perſon of his charac- 
ter—that he pretended to want to treat, but did 
not take meaſures for it—that he was tired of all 
his ſhuffling evaſions, and that, if he would not do 
any thing, he ſhould perhaps find means to favs 
Scotland without him“ .“! 

The debates of the Scottiſh: Parliament. on this 
great and ſolemn occaſion werg, in reſpect both of 
argument and eloquence, equal perhaps to thoſe of 
any public Aſſembly whoſe tranſactions have been 
the ſubject of hiſtoric regard. Every conſideration 

2 * Secret Hiſtory of Colonel Hooke's Negotiations. 
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human heart, or awaken the dormant paſſions of the, 
foul, was urged by the Members in Oppoſition to 
deter the Houſe from the adoption of this fatal 
project. Fletcher of Saltoun with all the energy 
of Roman patriotiſm declared, that the Nation, 
was BETRAYED by the Commiſſioners” —and- 
when vehemently called upon for an onda,” 
he perſiſted in his charge, alleging, that be could 
find no other word than TREACHRERT to expreſs, 
his ideas of their conduct. It was harſh indeed, 
but it was truth; and, if the Houſe thought him 
guilty of any offence in making uſe of this expreſ- 
ſion, he declared himſelf willing to ſubmit to their 
_ cenſure.” A vote of cenſure, however, no one 
dared to move. And Lord Belhaven, in a ſpeech 
yet famous in Scotland, depictured with moſt im- 
preſſive imagery Caledonia as ſitting in the midſt _ 
of the Senate, looking indignantly around her, and 
covering herſelf with her royal robe, attending the 
fatal blow, breathing out with tender and paſſion- 
ate emotion the exclamation, © Ef tu quoque, mi 
fili!“ “ ſee,” ſaid this animated orator, © a free 
and independent Kingdom tamely reſigning that 
which has ever been conſidered amongſt nations as 
the prize moſt worthy of contention—a power to 
manage and conduct their own affairs, without 
any ſoreign interſerence or control. We are the 
ſuceeſſors of thoſe who founded our Monarchy, 
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2000 years have handed them down to us with the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. Shall we not 
then zealouſly- plead for thoſe rights which our 
renowned. progenitors ſo dearly purchafed ? Shall 

we hold our peace, when our Country is in dan- 

ger? Gop forbid! — England is a great and glo- 
rious. Nation. Her armies are numerous, powerful 
and victorious; her trophies ſplendid and memo- 
rable ; ſhe diſpoſes of the fate of kingdoms; her 
navy is the terror of Europe; her trade and com- 
merce encirele the globe; and her capital is the 


emporium of the univerſe. But we are a poor and 


obſcure people, in a remote corner of the world, 
without name, without alliances, without frea- 
ſures. What hinders us then to lay aſide our divi- 
fions, to unite cordially. and heartily, when that 


| liberty which is alone our boaſt, when our all, our 


very exiſtence as a Natidgas at ſtake ? The enemy 
is at our gates. Soon will he ſubvert this antient 
and royal throne, and ſeize theſe regalia, the ſacred” 

ſymbols of our liberty and independence. Where 
are our Peers and our Chieftains? Where are the 


Hamiltons, the Douglases, the Murrays and the 


Campbells ? Will poſterity believe that ſuch names 


yet exiſted, when the Nation was reduced to this 
laſt extremity of degradation, and that they were 
not eager in ſuch a cauſe to devote themſelves for 
their n and die in the bed of honor? My 
6 heart, 
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heart, ” ſaid this noble patriot © is full of get and 
 indighation, when I confider the triumph obtained 
by England, which has at length brought under 
ſubjedlion this fierce and warlike people, who for 
ſd many ages ſhed the beſt blood of the Nation to 

eſtabliſh their independency. It is ſaperfiuous, 
added he, to enter into a formal examination of 
the articles of this Treaty; for though we ſhould 
even receive a carte blanche from England, what is 
this in exchange for our Sovereignty ? But does 
not in fact this pretended Union amount to poli- 
tical annihilaton? I ſee the Engliſh Conſtitution 
remaihing firm—the ſame two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, the fame municipal laws, the ſame com- 
mercial-companies, the ſame courts of judicature; 
while wz make an ignominious and entire ſurren- 
der of our national polity, our rights, our On 
our honor and our ſafety.” | 
Theſe were the ſentiments by which the Scottiſh | 
Nation was almoſt univerſally. actuated, and by 
which a generous and high-ſpirited people could 
not fail of being at ſuch a criſis very powerfully 
impreſſed, The ſpeech of Lord Belhaven drew tears 
of auger and diſdain from his auditors. ' And it was 
in vain that a few diſintereſted and diſpaſſionate pa- 
triots, who from principle acted in conjunction with 
the numerous band of courtiers, placemen and pen- 
fioners who compoſed a majority of the Parliament, 
forcibly urged the great and ſolid advantages which 
muſt 
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itſelf be a virtual declaration of boſtility againſt 
England, and probably accelerate that cataſtrophe 
which it was its profeſſed object to avert. The 
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fituation of Scotland in a political view,” ſaid one o 
the Commiſſioners Mr. Seaton of Pittmedden-— 
who addreſſed the Houſe on tbis occaſion, (is dit 


advantageous and ineligible, no one will venture to 45 


deny. Two kingdoms ſubject to one Sovereign, 
and having ſeparate intereſts, muſt be liable to end- 
leſs emulstions and jealouſies; and the Monarch 
will, whenever theſe intereſts come, or are ſuppi 


to come, in competition, he obliged. to decide i in 
fayor of the more powerful Kingdom; „And the 
greater the. diſparity of power and riches, the 
greater and more manifeſt will be the portiality; a 


the, experience. of a whole century has too fatally 


evinced. But to aim at an abſolute. ſeparation of 


the Britiſh Crowns, would be a raſh and romantic 
project. If in former ages the Scots were ſcarcely 


able with the moſt | heroic exertions to maintain 


their independency, how could it be imagined poſ- 
fible now that England had. acquired ſuch an im- 
menſe preponderance. inthe ſcale of power? Were 
they to ſeek for refuge or ſecurity in the reviyal | 
of the ancient league with France? This would of 


policy of Europe would undoubtedly prevent, any 


_effectual interference of France in their behalf, in 
oppoſition to England the great bulwark of the 


ol. 11. 8 Ulüͤůrerties 
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liberties of Chriſtendem. By an entirs Mwperutlon 
from England, the internal tranquillity and demet- 
tic order of the State would be alſo imminently 
endangered. Is the Nation prepared forthe recep - 
tion of a new ſyſtem of laws and juriſprudence? 
Or ſhall we revert to that Gothic Conſtitution of 
Government, adapted to the rude and barbarous 
manners of our anceftors, and prodective of per- 
petual fends and implacable animoffties of devaſ- 
ation,” outrage, and anarchy ; and which,. previous 
to the union of the two Crowns, we know the 
"Executive Power did not poſſeſs energy ' ſufficient 
torrepreſs? If, then, the connection with England 
cannot be ſafely diffolved, and if the political rela- 
tion in which we now ſtand as to that eountry is 
the ſabje of juſt and grievous complaint, what 
remains but to ſorm 2 permanent union of the two 
| Kingdoms, as well as of the two-Crowns, on terms 
rocal amity and advantage? Of the neceſlity 
and expedieney of a firm and durable union we 

Bott indeed an almoft unanimous cvition: 
but then it is a ſederal and not an incorpomtive 
union, for which many ef our countrymen enter- 
'tain a zealous and invincible predileQion, | But 
"this is not the union which England offers to our 
acceptance, or which the wilt herſelf accept. A 
Federal union would be productive of no advan- 
tage, would remedy no evil. And Where is the 
Susrantee for the obſeryance of the articles of a fe 
"1 Geral 


cee N © 072177 ; 


det oom ya botineed-tricmationn oe ob whicly 
is ſo much ſuperior to the other in riches; power 


and population? ——ͤ— 


rative unions, ſueh as th kingdom inieſuded im tb 
Monarchy of Spain effort an erumple of bre fl 
and permanent; but that a federal unten is uE 
and prechrious bond of on, cahily dite 
by intereſt or ambition. Swedem and Deatiat 


vers once united by a federal oompact -. But were 
peude and concord tlie reſult of this compact No 
At was the parent of ſtrife; of entity and oppreſ® 


fion; "arid it terminated” in ſeeties of blood and 
laughter, and in evertaſting ſeparation; Let us not 
then arnilſe ourſelves with words inſtead of things; 
By an union of kingdoms, 1 acknowledge I cont- 
prehend nothing ſhort of an union of power, of 


government, and of interett. Till both Nations ate 


thus incorporated into one, England will neither ex- 
tend to us the benefits of her commerce, nor the 
protection of her arms. By this union, Scotland 
will be put into the immediate poſſeſſion of advan- 
tages to which ſhe could never otherwiſe attain; , 
The ſources of proſperity” will be opetied to her 


view, atid placed within her reach. We ſhall hays 
ample ſcope for the exerciſe of our national induſtey 


in all its branches. To the vain) atnbition of ited 
pendence, to the mere defafive phantom of royalty; 


nere the phate, arts of peace ; and gebt. 


enk 82 quirs 
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quire that ſecurity and happineſs which form! the 
great and genuine end of government. We ſhall, 
with a juſt-increaſe' of conſidenoe, ſee our liberty, 
property, aud religion placed under the guardian 
ente and protection of one Sovereign and one Le- 
giſlature: and every branch of the empire, every, 
, ee r politic, be it ever ſo remote from 

the will participate in the uni- 
york! ntifperity, under the beneficial. influence of 
the ſame equitable and liberal ſyſtem of polity, and 
in the enjoyment of the ſame civil rights and com-—- 

mercial advantages, in proportion to the value o f 
its natural products, and the vigor and perſeyerance 
of its own laudable and voluntary exertions . 
_ Notwithſtanding the good ſenſe and political rec- Y 
titude of theſe reaſonings, ſuch was the violence 
with which the Treaty of Union was oppoſed i in the 
Scottiſh Parliament, and ſuch the commotion which- 
it excited in the Kingdom, that. the Duke of 
Queenſberry, High Commiſſioner, abſolutely de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs, and was deſirous, of adjourning 
the Parliament, till by time and management he 
ſhauld be able to obviate thoſe formidable difficul- 
ties. But the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, who ſaw 
that the meaſure would be loſt by delay, urged bim 
to perſiſt in his exertions, which were at length 
crowned with ſucceſs. The Duke of Athol, and the 
: ion in, general, had reſolved to have recourſe 
to + forcible diſſolution of Parliament: but their de- 
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. vere teiidered 8 the irreſdſutioit or 
.* treachery of Hamiten! fbr hongh' theilanguags | 
or WHY rent and popu Wobletan in Parliament 
wag extremely bat is conduct was altoge- ; 
ther incon uential and ihdeciftbe. After urging 
the party in oppolitzon hot 100k back upon what 
might h ave been doe amis, but now at Taſt"ts 
| unite” their efforts to fave the Nation, | which ſtöbd 
on the biink'6f rum, be propefed at a Feel meet. 
ing g 4 daring. Proteſtatio agalnſt the Union; 
which,“ he ſaid; if the Englitm did not deliſt 
from proſecutin g. they muſt have recourſe to AM 
and call over the Kr.“ All who were preſent 
expreffelltheir concurrence ; arid a day being fixed 
| 00 dag ü the Proteſtation; the Duke pretended 
o be taken ill. But in eonſequenoe of the expoſe 
tulations of his friends on his ambiguous and ffuc- 
dtuating conduct, ſb nearty reſembling that of bis 
grandfither' in the reign'sf Charles I. he was pre- 
yailed upon to go to the Parliament. houſe : but 
being there ſeized with another parouyſm of ter- 
for, he abſelutely refuſed to preſent the Froteſta- 
| tiob/and* *protniſed only to be the firſt adherer: 
| Laftly, to complete his ſyſtem of duplicity;che him 
ſelf mobed that the Queen ſhould have the nomi- 
natiom of the Cotnmiſſioners. | Aftoniſhedcat this 
ſtrange eonduct, many of the Jacobite e | 
r ee 
2 i) 9 oY 2 ; | 
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trayed!!, thetrayed,!” d After which, the Treaty t 
with comparatively little oppoſition. 9, 0 
\ The;Commiſſionsra had. been cxprefdy reflriined 
by their eee „ 0 155 
_ of religiomentbis, being, a; matter of ſuch, 
port, that it:yas emed proper to refer; it aer 
ther, to de Nido of Parliament, .. Ap, Act was 
_ necardingly, prepared far ſecuring the Preſbyterian 
ri tha, { tha Ghareh of Scotland, Oe in 
may: of the Dan. the diſaffected Epiſoopal 1 0 
Jacobits party contribgted all; their influence ta 
render; as ſrong and pointed E poſſibig: and it 
vn declared av eſſantial pert of the AQ af Union, 
tobe, ſubſequently: ratiſied by the Fuglich Farlia- 
ments Mhich, 10 the qhagrin and ſurpriſg of the 
ſacdtion in :S estland, the Whigs of England, carer 
less: of the intereſts of. Scottiſn Epiſqopacy, heſi : 
totecl pot: in the ſequel tor SpA with. But, ex- 
dduivunf Ahe walhod ned ie allay the popular ro- 
{eotrdont; ard he Aaariftees made to ngtigmal pre- 
judlives:#ther meave;wers-adopted/tarfacilitate "th 
final pofling of the Act af Union · I the report of 
' ths Commiſiioners of Public Accounts, delivered 
in ſome years aſter this time, it appears that the ſum 
of 20;0pel and upwards was remitted at the preſent 
uche which was diſitributed fo jus 

„ Memoir of Geodland, Beet. *. 
e diciouſly, 


| 


N. "Wy 40 Tell . 


Kciouſly, that/the , e 94 {0 ſub. 
 fided, and the Treaty, 1 nally framed , received. | 
ithout any —— teration t the folemn fandion . 


zeral ? 


of. the Keottiſh Parliament - t eral. queſtion 
22 carried by 8 majority 77 N And 
on 3 25th of March 1707 the Lord High. Com- 
miſſioner adjourned the Parliament, after expre 
fing in very warm terms the ſatisfaction be felt It in 
bringing this important affair to perfection, rt 
A ſhort time after the, riſing of Parliament, the 
| Dake 75 Hamilton, who 1 vous become Nan 


which is to be ſound the following fingular bange 
Abe PD. of H. always;flattered hiraſelf that 
Lord G. meant well, yet he was for the Union 
more than gan be thought 1 know, haweyer, that 
the Whigs in England have reſolved his ruin, but 
perhaps he does not know it. Lord M. has been, a 
zealous for the Union as bez which will cauſe; the 
ruin of the Royal Family,—Strange: things have 
pailed in this Parliament Either come with a 
ſtrong force, or wait the will of God Upon this 
A deelaration it is Obvious to remarks that, of al the 
te Grange things that bad paſſed: during.the-fefe 
ſion, nothing was ſo ſtrange as: the Duke own 


conduit: and by propoſing two alternatives, one 
enn to be impradicable, it was ovir = 
dent 


84 
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eat that be bad deſetrained t0' abi by me en 


and Wait with, patience the MIRACLE of the King's 8 
5 , Teſtoration—an | event which the eager deſſre and 
ee Co urt of Bt. rmaine's füll 
en rn 


arliament of 85 met on the * a 


to the 1e 2 — and tag the Parlia- 

ment" that the Treaty of Union bad been ratified 
by the Parliament —— Tlie Treaty itſelf; 
and the proceedings relative to it, being laid before 
the Houſe of Peers; their Lordfhips,” on the ino- 
tion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordered 4 
Bilf to be brought in for the Security of the Chureh 
bf /Enpland; which being read'a firſt and ſecond 
tine, the queſtion was put, whether it hond be 
an inſtrüction to the Committee to inſert in the Bilf 


the Act of 25 25 Charles II. entitled, An Act 


venting the Dangers which may bappen from Po- 
piſhl Recuſants, commonly called the Teſt. It was 
reſdlved in the negative by a majority of 64 voices 
againſt 34. The Bill declaring the Acts paſſed iin 
ſabof of ehe Church to be in full force ſor ever, was 
then made an eſſential part of the Union. But the 
Houſe ardilded the abſurdity obergeable on the 
Soottifh Partharient, whjch pronouticed the Govern- 
ment os their Church unalteräble; ſin ſineej is was well 
3n9b þ 2 obſeryed, 


f pron hq evtiftitiitet) to pretend” Tow 


kae. besched in u Mo file tbe royal affen. 


ſubmitted to the Lords. Many objeQibris were 
ſuggeſted by the Earls of Rocbeſter, Nottingham, 


2 
- 
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b 4, Where's ſupreme OS IRON? Tos WD. 
 knowledgod;othing" can be onalterable ; and i 
is a manifeſt preſumption, 


and uſurpation of n, 
nghts of Meeetling generations, for any uffembl ß, 


bounds and Hnits to the erefeiſe of 
fon. The Bin, quickly“ pulling 


On de tn of Februmy 1507, the Houlſe'of 


Commotis, in a grind Cominfttes, took into en- 


fideration the Articles bf the Union, and Act of 
Ratification.” The propöſttibns were ſeveralſy-gone 
throügh, and ſwecefively approved; in-a' pues of 
time tos ſort to admit of very minute dfttifſien :: 
and on the 1th of the ſams month they were 


Avgleſey, c. but over-ruled—arid'a'Bill-far"ri 


hing (the ſame was prepared by Sir Simon Hat. 


court, the Solicitor General, and ſo modelled as 
by a very ſingular effort of political dexterity, to 
preclude any reviyal of the debate; which the To- 
ries hopod and expected to reſutne at mort telftire, 

and-with grenter effect. For it was ſo cb 7 
wat th urtieles of the Treaty as finklly 
and ratified, together with the Bills for- 
the two National Church Eſtubliſments, ſuhdu, 
de recited! in the preamble of the Act, and the 


1 cotiverted into e 2 "fingle* enacting 8 
clauſe, - 
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 claule.;; The Tories being thus reduced ic dhe ne | 
deſſitz of combating the general clauſe, and that 
alone, the recital being merely matter of Nat a the 
Act paſſed, triumphantiy and with great facility; 
through both Houſes, and immediately received the 
royal aſſeut-the Queen making upon, the, on. 
pon a ſpesch, in which. ſhe declared it q be her 
peculiar happineſs, that an object had been accom* 
Pliſhed in her reign, which in the ourſe of above | 
10 years had been ſo repeatedly attempted in vain: 
The Parliament was prorogued en the, goth of 
April, and on the day, agreeably to tha 
Union Act, the we, Nation of Bogland-and. Set- 
land were ind ip qoryorated into one King · 
dom ever afterwands.to.be known: by the appel- 
lation of Great Britain: Oy this aecafipn, congre- 
tulatary;Addrefias, were ſent vprfram-all! parts of 
- Englandy;eÞut;;the Scots obſeryed 9, ſullen and 
expreſſive ſuence. Various promotions alfo took 
Place, at; this period. Tbe Merqun of Montroſe 
aud the, Ear] of. Roxbnegh werę created Dukes in 
Sootland 4 Lord Cowper was declared, Lord High 
Chancellor a the Earl. f Stamſord, Firſt Lord of 
Trades Rut by far te moſt gemarkable change 
bod, been made in the courſe: of tho ſeſſion by 
the di iſſign of Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary of 
Ststem andi the transfer of the Seals to the Earl of 
Sundenland, who: bed lately ſucceeded to that title 
_ enithe. death of * * who. was _ 
Hua | lied 


x 
£ 
h 


"Of af Marlborough, and intraduoed by her 2 
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Auel to the Duke of Marlborough by. marriaga 
with his ſecond daughter. This promotion ſeemed. 
very favorable to the intereſt and influence of the 
Whigs, by whom.it was earneſtly defireds but it 
proved is feality ſor otherwiſe. The Queen parted, 
with Sir Charles Hedges, for whom ſhe antertained 
3 great eſteem, with extreme reluctanoe, and not 

till after uch importunate. ſolicitation, and the 
retained a permanent reſentment of the force and 
copſtraint which: ſhe-aRed under upon this oc 


bon. In ide month of O ober the Duke of Madl-, 


borough had. written. to the Nuche to urge this 
matter upon the Queen, which the bad the folly, 


and indiſenetion to do in a ſtyle of ſingular inſp- 


lence, Sbe pretended that the Lords Godolphin 
and Marlborough would, in conſequenee of tho 
Queen's partiality to the Tories, be under the 
neceſſity of leaving her ſervice. 4.56 Jou will then,” | 
ſaid the Nuche6, * find yourſelf. in, the hands 1 


A violent party, who, Jam ſure, will have very little 


mercy, or eyen, humanity, ſor you whereas, you 
aughy to prevent all theſs misfartungs by giving my, 
Lord. Treaſurer and my Lord Marlborough, whom, 
von may ſo ſaſcly truſt, leave to propoſs thoſe things 
to you. which they know and can judge to be abo, 
lutely neceflary fer your ſerw ic. 

About this period. a new Favorite had ariſen in 
the Court — Mrs. Maſham, a relation of the Dus. 
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Olin over Whom The had, by der foft ine 
nia SG Þ oppontte töne iperibus 
„ S&ofthnt” of the Ducke, acquired fich an "gf! 
Caen), that ber Glace was abſolutely flpplarited 
Beide me Was appriſed' of the danger. Mrs. Ma- 
dan had formed 4 ftrlet connection with the Se- 
2 Ster of State, Harley,” who had in conjundtion 
with her formed e a project of Kiſing' himſelf to the 
faltinit of power on the ruins of the "preſent Mis 
niftry Whoſe whole yſtem of politics be found ſe- 
F diRaRtefal"to the Queen. The Secretary had 
beth Tretuthtly introdiiced By the Favdttte to pris 
vate audictices'f the Queen, in which Be repre- 
ſented to het, WBO wis"extrentaly jealous of her 
 duthority, the political thraldom in which the was 
Het by the Marlborough fail 55 aid De practiſed 
61 the g66drichs and Pümanith of the Güeens dif 
ſition, by. Te probeting be boundleſs "ambition 
nd avarice Which prompted the E&&H to cont 
lde a war ſo frultfel” of miſery And calknity—a' 
war; which might indeed be necellary” to his great- 
* nies, But ch it would be cafy t6 terttüngte on 
mu advantageous ald honorable terms for the So- 
Yertignand' Nation, Tele advancement” of Sun 
hd would” of "courſe? teck to firengthen that 
influence, which the” 'Quben" hat" n now learned to 
_ ditalf?; and che pettbhat dofifcguence bf Harley Y, 
who feared” not the orien: of Sir Charles 
rege, (old be Wettly edle by de promo 


tion 


* - 
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tion of 2 man of Sunderland's high rank, connec- 
tions and political ability, of which he had already 
given in a late Embaſly to Vienna very demon- 
ſtrative proofs. After a long and obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, the Queen thought proper to yield the point 
in conteſt; and the Earl of Sunderland was declared 
Secretary of State in December 1706. But from 
this moment the Marlborough intereſt was under- 
mined, and in imminent danger of eventual * 
verſion. 
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9 — in en and: hoy, 
A. D. 1405. Unſfucte/sful Attempt on Toulon, 


Battle of Almanza. Shignoreck of Sir Clmueſley 


Shovel, Nie Parliament of Great Britain con- 
| wened. Debates reſpecting the War in Spain. 
Puy Conntil of Scotland aboliſhed." "Secrvtary 
Hurley diſmiſſed. Whigs loſe the Favor of. the 
Queen. Invaſion of Scotland by the Pretender. 


Campaign in Flanders, Ge. A, D. 1708. Battle 
of Oudenard, Cunquęſ of Lifle. Sardinia" and 


' Minorca reduced. Singular Conteſt with the Court 


of Ruſſia. Death of the Prince of Denmark. Sefe 
fon of Parliament. Ads of Grace. "Conferences 


for Peace opened at the Hogue, War becomes un- 


popular in England, Campdign in Flanders, 


A. D. 1909. Bare f Malplaquet; Military. 


Operations in Spain. Extraordinary Defener of 
A can. 1 Alle, King of Sweden tefaitd at 
'  Pultowa, 
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Pultows. New Overtures of Peace made by 
ance. Seſſion of Parliament che- 
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verel. Great Popularity of the Tories. Entire 
Change of Adminiſtration. Conferences of Peace 
revived at Geriruydenherg. Campaign in Flan- 
ders, A. D. 1710. and in Spain. - Viftories of 
Almanara and Saragoſſa. Reverſe of Fortune. 
Diſafter at 'Bribuega. Sefhon of Parliament. 
Violence of the Tories. Proceedings of the Con- 
. wototion againft-Whien. Death of the Emperdr 
+ Joſeph. State of Politics on the Continent... Cam- 
- \pdign in Flanders,"A. D. 1911. Capture of Bou- 
val TranſaFons. . Ill-concerted Attempt againſt 
Quebec. Clandeſtine Negotiations with France. 
Ve, of Par Parliament. Occaſional Conformity, Bill | 
paſſed... Duke of Marltorough diſmiſſed from bis 
| * Emplayments.. Creation of Twelve Peers. Dehater 
on the Larrier Treaty. - Scottiſh Toleration Bill. 
. - Congreſs held at Uirecht. Campaign,” A. D. 
2712, in Flanders. Fatal » Ceſſation of Arms. 
fafters of the Allies. Treaty of. Uirecht figned. | 
+. Seffion of Parliament. Attempt to diſolvus the 
- Union, Debts of the Crown diſcharged. Mini- 
Aerial Diſputes and Cabals. Afairs of lreland. 
* Treaty of Al-Raftadt, Seſſion 
¶ Farliament. Debates on the Danger of ihe 
eee, Saale. Writ denanded for. 1h 
SOT Electoral 
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N Eleatoral Prince. Death of the Priniceſs Sophia. 
Schiſm Bill paſſed. Diſmuſſion of the Earl of 
Oxford.” Death of le Queen. Review of * 
— t , | 


N the fpring of the preſent year, 1707; the Duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe talents were equally 
adapted to the Cabinet and the Field, was inveſted 
with a very important embaſſy to the King of 
Sweden. This Monarch, after forcing, as has been 


related, the Daniſh Court to a ſeparate peace at 


Travendahl, paſſed over into Ingria, where the 
Czar Peter was engaged in the ſiege of Narva at 
the head of an army of 80, ooo Ruſſians. Lead- 
ing without heſitation to the attack a body of 
troops not exceeding 10,000 men, he gave him a 
total and memorable defeat. Believing the Swediſh 
provinces on that fide ſecure, and deſpiſing fo im- 
becile an enemy, he advanced into Livonia, and 
compelled the King of Poland to raiſe the fiege of 
Riga. Afterwards attacking the united army of 
Poles and Saxons on the banks of the Dwina, 
he forced the paſſage of that river with great 
ſlaughter and, penetrating into the heart of the 
Kingdom, by a ſeries of aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, made 

himſelf maſter of Cracow and Warſaw ; and, being 
animated by an implacable animoſity againſt King 
Auguſtus, he cauſed a Diet to be aſſembled, by 


whom the depoſition of that Mbnarch was pro- 
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nounced, and Staniſlaus Leckzinſki, a Poliſh Pa- 
latine of great merit and accompliſhments, elected 
King of Poland in his ſtead. The unfortunate 
Auguſtus, retiring into Saxony, was purſued thither 
alſo by his relentleſs antagoniſt, who reduced the 

whole Electorate, Dreſden excepted, to uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion, leyying immenſe contributions 


upon the inhabitants, and diffuſing terror through- 


out all the neighboring States, and eyen the Im- 


perial Court of Vienna itſelf. A Treaty was at 


length ſigned at Alt-Ranſtadt, between the Kings 
of Sweden and Poland ; by which the latter relin- 
quiſhed his pretenſions to the Poliſh diadem in 
favor of Staniſlaus—retaining 1 the mere empty title 
of King, and fiipulating only for the reſtitution of 
his Electorate. The King of Sweden nevertheleſz 
ſtill remained with his army in Saxony, where his 
conduct was ſuch as to occaſion great umbrage tg 
the Allies, and more particularly the Emperor, 
whom he treated with great haughtineſs and dil. 
dain. The Swediſh Envoy at Vienna, Baron Strah- 
lenheim, having received an affront from a Hun- 
garian Nobleman, Count Zobor, the King of Swe; 
den infiſted upon the Count's being delivered up 
to him ; alſo upon the abſolute ſurrender of the 
Ruſſian troops who had eſcaped from the defeats in 


Poland into Germany, and had been entertained in 


the Imperial armies; and of thoſe officers who had 


obſtructed the Swediſh leyies in Sileſia, Count 


Wrattiſlay 
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Wrattiſlau being nominated Ambaſſador ts the 
King of Sweden, Count Piper, Firſt Miniſter to 
his Swediſh Majeſty, wrote to him, ſaying * that 
if he came with power to give his maſter real ſatis- 
faction, he would be welcome; but that if he only 
came to enter into a diſcuſſion of his Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty's pretenſions, bs might ſave himſelf the trou- 
ble of that journey: and upon the Count's ſubſe- 
quent arrival at Alt-Ranſtadt, the King refuſed to 
admit him to an audience. The demands of Swe 


den were now enlarged and multiplied into divers 8 


diſtinct articles, of which the moſt remarkable 


were, that tlie Proteſtant religion in Sileſia be 


reſtored, according to the Treaty of Weſtphalia; 
that his Imperial Majeſty ſhould renounce all pre- 
tences to the quota which the King of Sweden, as 
Prince of the Empire, had omitted to furniſh dur- 
ing the preſent war; and that the whole Swediſh 
army, on their return to Poland, ſhould be main-. 
tained at the Emperor's charge : all of which the 
Court of Vienna was ultimately compelled to ra- 
tify. Surpriſe being expreſſed by ſome of the 
Courtiers at his Imperial Majeſty's yielding to the 
article reſpecting the reſtoration of Proteſtantiſm 


in Sileſia, the Emperor replied, © that it was for- 
tunate the King of Sweden did not inſiſt _ * | 


turning Proteſtant himſelf.” 
In the height of this diſpute, and while the mY 
ſerious apprehenſions were entertained that a rup- 
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tyre might take place, ſo i injurious to the intereſis 


of the Allies, the Duke of Marlborough arrived in 
Saxony upon an oſtenſible embaſſy of compliment, 
but with a hidden purpoſe to diſcover the real in- 
tentions of the King of Sweden, and, by thoſe arts | 
of inſinuation and addreſs of which he was ſo great 
: 2 maſter, to conciliate his favor and regard. Being 
conducted by Count Piper with diſtinguiſhed marks 
of honor into the King's preſence, he preſented to 
that Monarch a letter from the Queen of Eng- 
land, written with ber own hand: and knowing 
the weakneſs of the King's character with reſpect 


to flattery and the extravagance of his pride, ill 


concealed under a guiſe of ſimplicity and modeſt 

reſerve, he declared, © that, had not the ſex of the 
Queen of England, his Miſtreſs, prevented, ſhe 
would have croſſed the ſea to viſit a Prince ad- 
mired by the whole univerſe,” —His Grace added, 
* that he eſteemed himſelf honored in making 
theſe aſſurances; and that he ſhould think i it a great 
happineſs if his affairs would allow him to learn 


under ſo great a General as his Majeſty, what he 


yet wanted to know in the art of war.“ To this 
ſpeech the King of Sweden replied, « that he ſhould 
always have the utmoſt regard for the interpoſition 
of the Queen of Great Britain and' the intereſts of 
the Grand Alliance—that her Majeſty might be 
aſſured his deſign was to depart hence, as ſoon as 
he had obtained the ſatisfaction he had demanded 


—and 


* 
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| 
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Hand that he "ſhould do nothing which might 


tend to the prejudice of the common cauſe in ge- 
neral, or to the Proteſtant religion in particular, of 


which he ſhould always glory to be a zealous pro- 
tector.“ He then invited the Duke to dinner, 
placing him on his right hand, and Count Piper 


on the left: after which the Duke retited with 
the King and the Count into the audience-room, 
where a long and intereſting conference took 


place ; during which the Duke, as we are told, 


often fixed his eyes attentively on the King. When 


France was mentioned, he perceived ſymptoms of 
diſguſt and averſion : and, when the conqueſts of 
the Allies were touched upon, of ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure. When he named the Czar, the King; 8 
countenance was inflamed, and his eyes ſparkled 
with anger. He moreover remarked, that the King - 
had a map of Muſcovy lying before him on the ta- 
ble. Hence he inferred, that the real object of the 
King's ambition was to dethrone the Czar, as he 
had already done the King of Poland—that he en- 
tertained no deſigns inimical to the Allies, and 
meant only to impoſe ſome hard terms upon the 


Emperor, with which the Court of Vienna would 


be obliged to comply; and, ſatisfied with the juſt- 
neſs of theſe concluſions, he retired from the King's 

preſence without making any ſpecific propoſal *. 
Aſter receiving the higheſt marks of diftindion | 


Voltaire, Lamberti, Burnet, Kc: 
2 which 
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which this [ferocious Monarch ever perhaps con- 
ferred. upon any individual, he took his leave of the 
Sue and, paſſing through the Courts of Berlin 
and Hanover, arrived at the e, May the 8th 
3707. 

After the ſurceful campaign of * the 
moſt ſanguine expectations were entertained that 
| France, whoſe pride was now humbled in the duſt, 
would no longer be able to make any effectual re- 
fiſtance ; ; and that the Allies, as victors, might in 
a thort time dictate the terms of peace with the 
point of the ſword. The operations of the enſu- 
ing ſummer did not however in any degree tend 
-to confirm-theſe lofty ideas. The Duc de Ven- 
dome, who was re- appointed to the command in 
| Flanders, choſe his poſts with fo much {kill and 
judgment, that the Duke of Marlborough could 
not without manifeſt raſhneſs venture upon an 
attack. This was the only campaign during the 
war, in which that great Commander did not ob- 
tain ſome ſignal advantage over the enemy; and 
the Freneh General, whoſe policy it was to act upon 
the deſenſive, fully ſuſtained his high reputation, 
by thus putting, after his Grace's long career of 
victories, a ſudden and total ſtop to the ne of 
bis Arms. 

On the banks of the Ribe Marechal Villars 
met with conſiderable ſucceſſes. The Margrave 
of Bareith, who was appointed to.the command 
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6f the tmperialiſts on the death of the Prince of 
Baden, ſound himſelf ill able to oppoſe his progreſs. 
The French army, having paſſed the Rhine at 
Straſburg, forced the lines at Stolhoffen, eſteemed 
the rampart of Germany, laid the Dutchy of Wir- 
temberg under contribution, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Suabia, and penetrated to the Danube. But 
when Marechal Villars was meditating meaſures 
which might change the whole face of the war, he 
was compelled to weaken his army by ſending 
great detachments into Provence. Towards the 
end of the campaign the Elector of Hanover, at- 
the earneſt requeſt of the Emperor and the Empire, 
aſſumed the command of the Imperial army, which 
he conducted with much judgment and prudence... 
And Count Merci having ſurpriſed and defeated. 
the Marquis de Vivans at Offenburg, M. de Villars 
was forced to abandon his ſplendid projects, and 
repaſs the Rhine by Fort Louis into Alface. 
The diſappointment ſuſtained by the Allies on 
the ſide of Italy was proportionate to the high 
and confident hopes which' had been' previouſly 
excited. In the month of July (1707) Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy paſſed the Var at 
the head of 30, ooo men, and marched directly 
towards' Toulon, to which they laid cloſe fiege. 
As the principal naval magazines of France, and 
the greater part of its fleet, were incloſed within 
its walls or its harbor, this enterpriſe excited a ge- 
— = neral 
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neral conſternation... The place was however de- 
ſended with the moſt heroic valor; and Prince 
Eugene was ſuſpected, from his unuſual caution, 
to act under the reſtraint of ſeeret orders. An en- 
terpriſe which the ſpirit of adventure approaching 
to raſhneſs, only could render ſucceſsful, was pro- 
traced. into length: and troops being aſſembled 
from all parts in great force for its relief, the 
Duke of Sayoy, who feared leſt his retreat to Italy 
ſhould be intercepted, thought proper to raiſe the 
ſiege with precipitation, and to repafs the Var, 
without any acquiſition of honor or profit from 
this undertaking, into his own dominions. Great 
blame was upon this occafion imputed to the Em- 
peror, who, careleſs and indifferent to the ſucceſs 
of an enterpriſe from which he could reap no be- 
nefit, had detached a large body of troops, ori- 
ginally -deſtined for this, purpoſe, to the kingdom- 
of Naples, of which: he effected a complete con- 
queſt: and this was the only advantage gained by 
the Allies during this unfortunate campaign, of 
which the molt. diſaſtrous. events Kill remain to be 
narrated, 
I, on the ſide of Lombardy, Germ and 
Flanders, the wiſhes and expectations of. the Al- 
lies were not ſatisfactorily anſwered, in Spain they 
ſuffere La fatal reverſe. Don Pedro King of Por- 
tugal had departed this life December 9, 1706, 
and was fucceeded hy his fon Don Juan V. who 
declared 
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declared that he would religiouſly obſerve all the 
engagements of bis father. In a council of war; 
held at Valencia, February z707, it was reſolved 


by the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 


Galway, on the ſtrength of the re- inforcements 


lately arrived from England, to act offenſively, 
ſeek out the enemy, and endeavor to bring them 


to battle. The Earl of Peterborough, who had 


no returned to Spain, gave indeed his opinion 


in favor of a defenſive campaign; but this was by 
his enemies, and they were numerous, aſcribed 
merely to envy and hatred of the Earl of Galway, 
a General of great military {kill and experience—of 
unimpeached integrity, of heroic valor, and re- 
markable for the modeſty of his diſpoſition and the 
ſuavity of his manners—and whoſe higheſt- eulo- 
gium it was, that he poſſeſſed the entire affection, 
friendſhip, and confidence of that ſagacious ob- 
ſerver and penetrating Judge of men, the late King 
WILLIAX. 1 
In conſequence of the reſolution actually taken, 
the Confederate army moved with their whole 


force to Yecla, where the Duke of Berwick had 


formed a grand depot of - proviſions and ſtores, 
which he abandoned at their approach. Encou- 
raged by the unexpected and precipitate r 
of this General, they advanced to Portalegre 

a view to ſurpriſe him in his camp. But ma 


this defi den could be effected, intelligence was re- 


ceived 
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ceived that the Duke, being joined by the re-itt- 


ſorcements he looked for, was on his march to at- 
tack the Allies. Both armies being now equally 
diſpoſed to try the event of a battle, the Earl of 
Galway proceeded, April 14 (1707), to the plains 
of Almanza, where he found the enemy, far ſu- 


- perior in number, drawn up and ready to receive 


him. The action extended from wing to wing. 


The centre of the Allied army, compoſed of Eng- 
Tiſh and Dutch infantry, fought with the greateſt 


gallantry, and drove the enemy before them. But 
the right wing, conſiſting entirely of Portugueſe 
troops, commanded by the Marquis das Minas in 
perſon, fled at the firſt onſet—and the left, where 
the Engliſh and Dutch cavalry were poſted, after 


incredible efforts of valor yielding to ſuperior force, 


the Duke of Berwick ordered his two wings to at- 
tack the main body in flank. But the Generals of 
mfantry, forming the battalions into a hollow 
ſquare, retired from the field of battle with inf 
conſiderable loſs. But night quickly came on, 
They were ſtrangers to the country, and did not 
know where to retire for ſafety. After marchin 5 
nine hours, and fighting about ſix, they could 
move no farther. They had ſpent their ammuni- 
tion, and had not fo much as bread and water to 


reſreſh themſelves with. Beſides this, they ex- 


pected to be attacked next morning by the ene- 
my, againſt whom they could make no effectual 
refiflance, 5 
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reſiſtance, being totally abandoned by the cavalry. 
In theſe ſorlorn and deſtitute circumſtances, they 
came to the deſperate reſolution of ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war, to the amount of 23 
entire battalions. The Duke of Berwick is ſaid to 
have been aſtoniſhed, and ſcarcely to have cre- 
dited the officer who brought the meſſage. The 
| Portugueſe, and part of the Britiſh cavalry, with 
the foot that guarded the baggage, made good 
their retreat to Alcira, where the broken remains 
of the army mournfully aſſembled, after ſuſtaining 
a loſs of 14,000 men, excluſive of 800 officers ; 
with all the artillery, equipage, ammunition, _and 
ſtandards. Das Minas made an early eſcape with 
the Portugueſe cavalry to Xativa, and the Earl of 
Galway, who charged, firſt, as General, at the head 
of the leſt wing, and then as a volunteer in Fa- 
breque's regiment of dragoons, retired reluctantly 
from the field, after receiving a dangerous wound 
on the head with a ſword. The day aſter the battle 
the Duke of Orleans arrived to take the command 
of the Spaniſh army, which had now acquired the 
moſt decifive ſuperiority : and though the Earl of 
Galway did all that an active and able General 
could to retrieve ſo great a misfortune, and com- 
penſate for the error into which he had been led by 
the exceſs of his zeal; yet Arragon and Valencia 
were gradually evacuated, and the campaign con- 
cluded with the ſiege and capture of Leridaa. 
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The naval hiſtory of the preſent year alſo, from 


cauſes impoſſible for human wiſdom to guard 


againſt, is moſt diſaſtrous. From the period of 


the diſmiſſion of Sir George Rooke, Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel had commanded in the Mediterranean with 


high reputation co- operating, agreeably to his or- 


ders, with the Duke of Savoy in the ſiege of Tou- 


lon; where, by univerſal acknowledgment, he per- 


formed.) all-that could be expected from a great 


naval. officer. He made himſelf maſter. of two 


forts at the entrance of the harbour, he kept up a 


tremendous bombardment on the town, and de- 


ſtroyed or compelled the enemy to deſtroy not | 


leſs than twenty ſhips of war lying there, near half 


of which were of the line of battle. On the miſ- 
carriage of this expedition he left a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron under the command of Sir Thomas Dilkes 
for the Mediterranean ſervice, and failed from 


Gibraltar with the reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of 


fifteen ſail of the line, for England. On the 224 


of October 1407, he had go fathom water in the 
ſoundings, and brought the fleet to, the weather 


being extremely hazy. Towards evening a freſh 
and apparently favorable gale ſpringing up, he 


made the ſignal for ſailing, ſuppoſing the Channel 


to be open. But by eight o'clock ſignals of diſ- 
treſs were made by ſeveral of the fleet, who found 
themſelves, to their aſtoniſhment, upon the rocks 
to the weſtward of Scilly. The Aſſociation, in 


which 


g 
ö 
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which Sir Cloudeſley himſelf hoiſted his flag, 
ſtruck and inſtantly foundered with all the crew; 
as alſo the Eagle and Romney. The Royal Anne 
was ſaved by an extraordinary preſence of mind 
and activity in Sir George Byng and his men, who. 
ſhifted the ſails when within a ſhip's length of a 
rock to the leeward. Lord Durſley in the St. 
George had, if poſſible, a ſtill more miraculous 
eſcape ; for his ſhip was daſhed on the ſame ridge 
of rocks with the Aſſociation : and the ſame wave 
which was perceived to be fatal to the latter, ſet the 
St. George again afloat. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's 
body, being the next day with many others caſt on 
ſhore and found on the ſtrand, was carried to 
London and interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where 
a monument was erected in memory of this re- 
nowned Admiral, who ranks amongſt the greateſt 
ſea- commanders of that or any other age. Of un- 
daunted reſolution and intrepidity, he was at the 
ſame time eminent for generoſity, frankneſs and 
integrity. Unverſed in the wiles and machinations 
of Courts, he was uniform and conſiſtent in his 
zeal for the liberty, and in his attachment to the 
religion, of his country. This great man was the 
artificer of his own fortune, and, by his perſonal 
merit alone, from the loweſt beginnings roſe to the 
higheſt ſtation in the navy. His loſs was regarded 
as national, and his tomb was conſecrated by the. 
tears of. his country. This terrible calamity was. 
ESE ll 
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ill eompenſated by the accounts which at this pe- 
riod arrived of the total deſtruction of the French 
fiſheries at Newfoundland — ſeveral frigates on that 
ſtation being taken or burnt, and upwards of 300 
boats demoliſhed, with 70,000 quintals of fiſn.— 
Such are the triumphs of war! On the other 
hand, the French Admirals Fourbin and Du Guai 
Trouin attacked the Portugal and: Weſt India 
fleets with ſucceſs, and captured ſeveral line- of- 
battle ſhips of the convoy. 
The firſt Parliament of Great Britain was con- 
vened on the 23d of October 170%, when all the 
forms uſual in the beginning of a new Parliament 
were obſerved, and Mr. Smith was re-choſen 
Speaker. Freſh aſſurances were given of the reſo- 
lution of the two Houſes to ſupport the Queen 
in the vigorous proſecution of the war; and aſter 
much fruitleſs inveſtigation into. the cauſes of the 
recent misfortunes in Spain, the Lords and Com- 
mons joined in a reſolution and addreſs, * that no 
peace could be ſafe or honorable for her Majeſty 
and her Allies, if Spain and the Weſt Indies were 
ſuffered to continue in the power of the Houſe of 
Bourbon,” To which the Queen replied, © that 
ſhe was fully of opinion, that no peace could be 
ſafe till the entire Monarchy of Spain were reſtored 
to the Houſe of Auſtria.” —The Tories were una- 
nimous in magnifying the ſervices of the Earl of 


Peterborough, who being juſtly in disfavor with the 
Miniſters 
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Miniſters for his extravagant and eccentric: beha- 
- viour, and lately recalled by them, now threw him+ 
ſelf upon the protection of the oppoſite party, 
'The Whigs, on the other hand, vindicated the Earl 
of Galway, who publiſhed an excellent narrative of 
his own conduct, in. anſwer to the accuſations 
brought againſt him by Lord Peterborough. Com- 
plaints were in return made againſt the accuſer, and 
letters of the King of Spain produced ſufficiently 
manifeſting the diſſatisfaction he had felt at the 


Earl of Peterborough's proceedings. Upon which 
the Earl brought ſuch a number of papers and ſo. 


many witneſſes to the Bar to. juſtify his conduct, 
that the Houſe, after fitting day after day for near 
a fortnight, and waſting their time in endleſs read. 
ings and examinations, grew weary of the buſineſs 
—and, perceiving that the longer they inveſtigated 
the more they were puzzled and perplexed, the 
whole buſineſs was ſuffered. to. fall to the ground 
without coming to any vote or reſolution reſpects. 
ing it, 

A remarkable debate took place during this ſeſ- 
| ſion, relative to Scotland. Notwithſtanding the 
union of the Legiſlatures, it was ſtill a doubt whe- 
ther a diſtin Executive Government ſhould not 
be maintained in that kingdom. But the Houſe 
of Commons were determined againſt it, and a Bill 
was introduced, and paſſed by a great majority, 
** for rendering the Union 1 of the two Kingdoms 

more 
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more entire and complete; by which it was poſi- 
tively enacted, © that there ſhould be but one 
Privy Council in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
FT be utmoſt influence of the Court was exerted 
againſt this Bill when ſent up to the Houſe of 


Lords, where it paſſed at length with great difh- 
culty, and to the extreme diſcontent of the Mini- 
ſlers, or rather the Courtiers, on a cloſe diviſion of 
50 to 43 voices. 


Early in February 1708 happened an important | 


change in the Adminiſtration, by the diſmiſſion of 
Mr. Harley, Secretary of State, and the promotion 


of Mr. Boyle, Chancellor of the Exchquer, to that 


office; who was ſucceeded by Mr. Smith, Speaker 
of the-Houſe of Commons. Mr. St. John, Secre- 
tary at War, and Sir Simon Harcourt, Attorney 
General, choſe to follow the fortunes of Mr. Har- 
ley, and reſigned their places; the former of which 


was given | to Mr. Robert Walpole, now diſtin- | 
guiſhed for his great Parliamentary talents and 
capacity for buſineſs : and Sir James Montague 


was made Attorney General. The Lords Godol- 
phin and Marlborough had for a long time paſt 
been very uneaſy at the ſecret practices of the late 
Secretary, and the dangerous intrigues carrying 
on by him in conjunction with Mrs. Maſham. 
At length they avowed their determination to ſerve 
the Queen no longer, if he was continued in that 
poſt. The Queen endeayored in vain, W the moſt 
ſeolt 
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ſoft and ſoothing expreſſions, to divert them tom 


this reſolution; ; and being herſelf equally inflexible, - 
theſe great Noblemen, to the aſtoniſhment of all, 


actually withdrew from Court. Shortly aſter, the 
Queen, greatly indignant, repaired to the Cabinet 
Council, where Mr. Harley attempted to ſtate ſome 
particulars relative to foreign affairs ; on which the 
Duke of Somerſet ſaid, * he did not fee how they 
could deliberate on ſuch matters in the abſence of 


the General and the Treaſurer.” The other Mem- 


bers preſent plainly acquieſcing in this ſentiment, 


the Council broke up in diſorder ; and the Queen, 


ſending for the Duke of Marlborough, told him 
Mr. Harley ſhould refign ; which he did within 
two days. But from this æra the Queen harbored 


the deepeſt reſentment againſt the Duke and the 


Treaſurer, and manifeſted an 1 incurable alienation 
from the Whigs. 7 | 
It is a ſubject of mere ſpeculation, how far the 
Queen might in time have been incited to adopt. 
new meaſures and new counſels to the prejudice 
of that party, if ſhe had not been thus impoliticly 
urged and irritated. Certain it is, that the Du- 
cheſs of Marlborough, who bad ſo many years poſ- 
ſeſſed an abſolute aſcendent over her mind, now 
no longer retained the ſmalleſt degree of influence. 
But the Queen, who at preſent feared as much as 
ſhe had once loved ber, was ſtill anxiouſly deſirous 


of keeping up appearances, and of maintaining a 
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civil correſpondence... Nothing is more difficult 
than to recover affection which from any cauſe 
has fallen into the wane. The natural .progreſs 
is from coldneſs to diſlike. But the conduct of 
the Ducheſs, when ſhe diſcovered that the Queen! 8 


poartiality was transferred to another, was that of a 
woman”. frantic. with rage and jealouſy. Tears, 


ſolicitations, upbraidings, reproaches, ſucceeded 


each other without intermiſſion, till ſhe made her- 


ſelf equally the object of hatred and contempt. But 


till the forcible reſignation of Harley there is no 
- good ground to believe that the Queen enter- 


tained any ſerious thoughts of a political change: 

her only object ſeems to have been, to aſſert the 
privilege of baving a few perſons about her, to 
whom ſhe could talk freely and confidentially ; ; 


and to whom, however hopeleſs of relief, ſhe could 


make her complaints and expreſs her reſentment 
of the hard conſtraints impoſed upon her. Even 


after the diſmiſſion of Harley, her eaſy and timid 
_ difpoſition probably would not have harbored the 


idea of exeriing ſo mighty an effort as was neceſſary 
to throw off the yoke of the Marlborough con- 
nection, if ſubſequent circumſtances had not in a 


remarkable and unexpected manner favored a 


revolution i in politics. In a letter written to the 


| Ducheſs of Marlbarough,,in the month of October 


1707, in anſwer to the menaces thrown out by the 


General and Treaſurer, the Queen ſays : « I never 


did 
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did nor ever will give them any juſt reaſon to far-. 
ſake me; and they have too much honor, and too 
fincere a love for their country, to leave me with-. 
out a. cauſe - : and I beg you would not add that to. 
wy other misfortunes, of puſhing them on t to fuch, 
an unjuſt and unjuſtifiable action.“ Sbe even con- 
deſcended, in. a ſubſequent letter to the Duchefs, 
to uſe the fondeſt language, ſummoning v up perhaps. 
all the remains of her former affection, and entreat- 
ing her © to baniſh all unkind and unjuſt thoughts.” 

Her extreme earneſtneſs gives a degree of pathos 
to her expreſſion. Indeed, ſays the Queen to. 
her imperious friend, c—Y = not deſerve them; 
i and if you could ſee my heart, you would find it 


as ſincere as tender, and paſſionately fond of you 


as ever, and as truly ſenſible of your kindneſs in 


telling me your mind freely, upon all occaſions. 


Nothing ſhall ever alter me.” But the Ducheſs, 
far from adopting that mild and conciliatory mode 
of conduct which could alone relumine the almoſt 
extinguiſhed affection of the Queen, or ſecure her 
own intereſted purpoſes, perſevered in treating her 
with a violence and rudeneſs of deportment which 
in a ſhort time enſured a complete victory to her 
rival Mrs. Maſham. | But t eſe are particulars 
which, however accidentally connected with ge- 
neral politics, ſeem ſomewhat trifling and friyolous 
—rather appertaining to the Memoirs of a Court, 
than to the Hiſtory of a Nation. n 
. Shortly 
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Worth ater this breach at Cov tion 
BY: alarched v with the 1 news of a an invafiq m. Ea⸗ 
couragy 'by the daring ſpirit of 80 and a df. 


the Ae 6 invitations of a prodigious number 
perſons "of rank and property, in that Kingdom 4 
and Ae perhaps to avenge the inſult he. had 
recently {offered at Toulon, the French King * 
length equipped a powerful, armament, with 
view of. making, a deſcent in that Kingdom ; "0 
bbard of which embarked the Cheyalier de St. 
| George, ſon of the late King James. ene, 
on failing from Dunkirk they were cloſely purſyed 
by a an Engliſh ſquadron, commanided by Sir George 
Byng, who captured, near the Frith of Forth, 
one of their flag-ſhips ; 4 and the whole arms, 
ment was ſo ſcattered and diſperſed i in their retreat. 
from the action, that they could not eyen effect a 
landing, which might, or rather muſt, at the pre- 
ſent erifis, have been attended with very ſerious 
conſequences. | And, after being toſſed for more 
than a month in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous ſea, 
they at laſt found their way back i ina ſhattered and 


diſtreſſed condition to the port of Dunkirk, On 
this occaſion the · moſt firm and vigorous meaſures 


were taken by the Government ſuch, however, 
as ſufficiently demonſirated the ſenſe it enter- 
fained of the magnitude of the danger. The Har 
beas Corpus Act was ſuſpended—the Abj uration 

Oath 


affe con by . now prevailing | in Scotland, incited {A 
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Oath-was tendered to all perſous—and;thoſo,xtho 
refuſed it were declared to be in the condition ef 
vnyiet, recuſants. A vote of credit paſſpd the 
Houſe of Commons, and twelve battalions of 
troops, were ordered immediately from Flanders, 
The. Queen. herſelf, in a ſpeech to both. Houles, 
informed. them of this alarming attempt to invade 
the Kingdom, and to ſubvert the Government: and 
dealared, ſor the firſt and the laſt time, as many 
failed not to remark, ( that her firmeſt relianqe 
was placed on thoſe who werechiefly concerned 
in effecting the glorious Revolution.“ In this po- 
pular Speech, the Chevalier de St. George was, hy 
a ne deſignation, ſtyled THz PxzTEXDER, which 
term was, re-echoed in the r Pre- 
ſented to the Queen from every part of the.king- 
dom: and by this appellation be was in future 
uſually diſtinguiſhed, Soon aſter the termination 
of this buſineſs, the Parliament, which had no- 
ſitten three years with the higheſt reputation to it- 
ſelf and advantage to the public, was difſolyed : 
and a new Parliament ſummoned to meet in No- 
vember (1708), in which the Whig mien? 49 
maintained its aſcendency. | 


The Duke of Marlborough, 8 for Hol- 


yo on, the 2th of March, arrived in, a few, days 
at the Hague, where, he met with Prince Eugene, 
with whom and the Grand Penſionary Heinſius, 


nn by the Deputies of the States, be held 
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e logg conference reſpecling the future operations 
of the war. The Duke of Marlborough was in- 
veſted with the dignity of Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary, whereas Prince Eugene ſuſtained no diplo- 
matie character; conſequently the Duke was en- 
titled to the precedency. But it was remarked 
that his Grace, on entering the room, took Prince 
Eugene by the hand, and led him to a place 
above his own. Such is the indifference or eon- 
tempt” with which men of elevated minds regard 
the frivolous diſtinctions of etiquette. Having 
"ſettled the plan of the campaign, theſe two illuſ- 
trious heroes and ſtateſmen repaired to'the Court 
of Herenhauſen, where they were entertained with 
all thoſe marks of efteem and regard which their 
great and ſignal fervices merited. The Elector 
was prevailed upon again to aſſume the com- 
mand of the Army upon the Rhine; and Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, emulous, 
not envious, of each other's glory, had the littisfhc- 
tion to ſerve together in Flanders. : 
The King of France, emboldened by the ſucceſs 
of the laft campaign, and confiding in the talents 
of his General M. de Vendome—though the ſu- 
preme command, to the riſque or rather the ruin 
of all their meaſures, was veſted in the Duke of 
* Burgundy, eldeft ſon of the Dauphin—ſeemed 
this year inclined to act more upon the offenſive : 
* and * in the ſummer the cities of Ghent and 
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Bruges were ſurpriſed by 4 detschment ſrom the 


French army; after which the Due de Vendome 
ſat down before Oudenard. Prince Eugene, aſter 


a ſhort interval of abſence, having now rejoined the | 


army with a great reinforcement from Germany, 
the Allied Generals advanced with ſwiſt marches to 
the relief of that place; on which the enemy raiſed 
the ſiege with precipitation, and retreated towards 
the Scheld, which the main body of the French ar- 
my paſſed at Gaver. The intention of M, Ven- 


dome was to attack the Allies when the troops 


were divided by the river: and be had made his 
diſpoſitions accordingly. But the pride and ĩgno- 
rance of the Duke of Burgundy fruſtrated this 
plan, and the French army was thrown into con- 
ſuſion by a variety of inconſiſtent movements: 
when the army of the Allies, having croſſed the 
Scheld without oppoſition, appeared in ſight, and 
it was too late to think of a retreat. The attack 
ſoon became general throughout the whole extent 
of thoſe vaſt armies. The Impenal and. Engliſh 
Generals charging at the head of their reſpective 
troops with a conduct and valor worthy of their 
bigh renown, the French were borne down. on all 
ſides, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock. The Electoral 
Prince of Hanover had a diſtinguiſhed ſhare, in 


the glory of the day leading on the Hanoverian ' 


cavalry ſword in hand to the attack of the houſe- 


hold troops of France with brilliant ſucceſs, whilſt | 
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the! Pretender, who accompanied the Duke of 
Burgundy, and ſaw the engagement from the 


ſteeple» of an adjacent village, was amongſt the 


firſt to quit / the field. The brave Veldt-Marechal 


Auverquerque, though in a languiſhing condition, 


and worn with the fatigues of thirty campaigus, 


exerted his expiring vigor on this occaſion, diſ- 


playing all the ardor if not all the activity of 
youth. The orders of the Duke of Burgundy 


during the engagement manifeſted the groſſeſt 
deficieney in military ſcience; but M. de Ven- 


dome adted the part of a great commander on 


this obcaſion, rallying in perſon the broken bat- 
talions, calling the officers by name, and conjur- 
ing them to maintain the honor of their coun+ 
try. The French army was in the end entirely 
deſeated. Night however ſaved them from total 

ruin; and the Duc de Vendome, ſeeing all hope 


of retrieval loſt, formed his beſt troops into a rear- 


guard, with which he ſecured a tolerable retreat, 
But the loſs ſuffered by the French did not 
amount, on the loweſt computation, to leſs than 

14 or 15,000 men; and above 100 ſtandards 
and colors were taken. The Marquis de Feuqui- 
eres acknowledges, that the confuſion which per- 
vaded the French army was ſuch, that the troops 


were neither ſenſible where they fled nor by whom 


they were conducted; and the extraordinary 


GE ane of mind of the Duc de Ven 


dome 
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In eee of this e 400 the 


the ſiege of Liſle, the capital of French Plan- 
ders a town on the fortifications of which Var» 


ban had exhaaſted his utmoſt. ſkill, and which 


was defended by a garriſon ſo numerous, com- 
manded by an officer of ſuch experience and valotʒ 
the Marechal de Boufflers, that the ſucceſs-of the 


the great military talents of the Duc de Vendome 
were exerted to obſtruct the progreſs of the fiege, 
and to avert if poſſible the impending cataſtrophe. 


He was particularly indefatigable in -concerting 
meaſures for cutting off the convoys, of which the 


camp before Liſle ſtood in need. And by throw- 
ing up entrenchments 70 miles in length, — 
fortified with cannon, he actually ſecured the 


Paſſes of the Scheld, and cut off all communica» 


tion by that river: upon which all things ne- 


ceflary for the army and ſiege were in future ſent 


by the incommodious route of Oſtend. A grand 


convoy being expected from that place, entruſted 
to the care of General Webb, with a guard af 
about 6000 men; the Duc de Vendome detached 
the Count de la Motte with a body of choſen 


troops, amounting to 40 battalions and 60 ſqua» 
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as the advanced guard of the Englith arrived at the 
paſs of Wynendale, they perceived the enemy 
dawn up in the diſtant plain. No ſooner had the 
Engliſh: cleared the defile, than General Webb 
poſted his ſmall force in the opening contiguous to 
the wood of Wynendale, planting ſeveral regi- 
ments in ambuſcade under cover of the wood on 
the right and a low coppice oppoſite to the wood 
on the leſt. The French, advancing with the ut- 
meſt confidence to the attack, received an unex- 
pected fire on both flanks, which threw their whole 
une into confuſon. Still, however, preſſing for- 
Ward, and aſhamed to retreat, they again received 
__ the ſame ſalute; and the diſorder increafed, till the 
wings were ſorced upon the centre; and, a gene- 
ral panic taking place, in ſpite of all the efforts of 
their officers they ſought for ſafety in a precipitate 
Might; leaving 'more men: dead and wounded upon 
the field than were equal in number to the whole 
of the army oppoſed to them, It was allowed by 
all, that if this great convoy of 800 waggons had 
been intercepted, the fiege muſt have been raiſed ; 
fo that the ſuperior fortune rather than ſkill; of the 
Duke of Marlborough was apparent in ſurmount- 
ing this and the otherobſtacles which the ability and 
vigilance of the Duc de Vendome, ſtill more than 
the unrivalled art of the engineer, continually 
created. This important town and its citadel. at 
Jeng ſurrendered to the Allied Army, after a re- 
ſolute 
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tugal: and in order that the war in Spain might 
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Flute and noble defence, December 10th, to the 
inexpreſſible chagrin of the French Court, who ſaw 
the frontier of France by this conqueſt expoſed 
to the moſt dangerous future attacks. Ghent and 
Bruges were alſo recovered before the end of the 


campaign, which terminated only with the year. 


The armies on the Rhine were this ſummer 
commanded by the Electors of Bavaria and Han- 
over. Both Generals were ſo weak and ſo equally 
ill provided, that they were not able to undertake 
offenſive operations on either ſide; and after a 
ſhort and ineffeQual | campaign, they retired into 
winter quarters. | 

The miſcarriage before Toulon did not a 
the Duke of Savoy from attempting, during the 
preſent ſummer, another invaſion of France. Bend- 


ing his march towards Savoy over Mount Cenis, 
he ſuddenly turned ſhort ; and, eluding the vigi- 
lance of M. Villars, made himſelf maſter of Exilles, 


Fort la Perouſe, and the Citadel, lately erected, of 


Feneſtrella: by which conqueſts he not only ſe- 
cured his own territory from inſult, but gained a 


free paſſage into the enemy's country. Theſe 
ſieges drew out into ſuch length, that the ſhow 
began to fall before Feneſtrella capitulated. " 
At the end of the diſaſtrous campaign of 1707, 
the Earl of Galway and the Marquis das Minas had 
returned under convoy of an Engliſh fleet to Por- 
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be proſecuted with renewed. ſpirit and wigor, the 


talonia Count Staremberg, a General of tried abi- 


£444 


Jity and experience, and.ſecond in reputation only 


to, Prince, Eugene; and General Stanhope ſuc- 
cegded the Earl of Galway! in the command of the 
Engl im Auxiliaries, The campaign was opened 
by the D Duke of Orleans with the fieges of Tortoſa 
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vo memorable. reſiſtance; 35 the Imperia General 
not beip ſufficientiy 3 in force to attempt their re- 
ef; &; and the expectation of recoyering their ſu- 
—— in the field was wholly diſappointed—the 


hole ſummer  pafling. . in mere, defenſive opera- 


tions. In the mean time, Sir John, Leake made a : 


£3 


\ £2 


complete conqueſt of t the Iſland of Sardinia, and, in 

LET, With Gener al Stanhope, alſo of Minorca, 
fo celebrated. for its noble and capacious harbor of 
Mahan, _ And the Pors, was menaced by the 
Britiſt Admiral with the bombardment of Civita 


: Veochia, in return for the aſſiſtanoe he had pub- 
licly afforded the Pretender on his late expedition 
to; Scotland. From this affront, however, the 
Holy Pontiff was ſayed by the ſeaſonable interpo- 
fition of the Imperial Court in bis ſavor; for bis 
Holineſs bad at length, though not without the 
greateſt -reluQance; and in conſequence, of the 


| n ee een, of the Germanic army 
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or appointed to the chief command in Ca- 
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W TIAGgas WAR nent EL 


fem Lombardy towards "Rome, recogh 15 
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In the month of May in the preſent year 
modore Wager, who commanded' in the Welt 
Indies, ſignalized himſelf by an attack upon the 
Spaniſh plate- fleet, on its paſſage. from Carthagena 
to Porto Bello. The fight began at ſun-ſet ; and 
ſoon after it was dark the Spaniſh Admiral blew up 
with a tremendous exploſion. The Rear, Admiral 
ſtruck about two in the morning, and the Vice. 
Admiral eſcaped i in a ſhattered condition. Another 
large ſhip of 40 guns was run aſhore and burnt, 
and the remaining ſhips were with difficulty ſaved 
by the intervention of the dangerous ſhoal off Car-, 4 


T 


thagena, known by the name of the Salmadinas. 


"A, fingular incident happened about this time in 
London, which was the public arreſt ofthe Count 
de Matueof, the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, 1 in the open 
ſtreet, by certain tradeſmen to whom he was largely 
indebted. This affair made a great noiſe, all the 
foreign Ambaſſadors intereſting themſelves as Par- 
ties in demanding fi ignal reparation for ſo groſs an 


inſult: and the Count declared in a letter to Mr. 


Boyle, Secretary of State, that if the ' criminals wers 
connived at under any color whatſoever, he ſhould 
inſtantly depart the Kin gdom—leavin g to the Czar 
his maſter the protection of his injured honor.” 
The Queen expreſſed 352 regret and | reſentment, 
2 202. 8 
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at the indignity offered, and ordered a proſecution, 
| to be inſtituted againſt the offenders by the Attors, 


ney General. But this did by no means ſatisfy 


the Ambaſſador, who retired into Holland, whence 


he tranſmitted a letter from the Czar. to the 


Queen, requiring, that capital puniſbment be in- 
flicted upon all concerned in this atrocious aſſault. 
But this deſpotic Monarch, who had acquired ſome 
| ideas of civilization, but none of liberty, was 
aſtoniſhed to be informed, that in England the. 


laws were no leſs obligatory upon the Sovereign 


than the Subject, and that hey authoriſed no ſuch. 


puniſhment. The perſons who committed the ar- 


reſt were tried in the Court of Queen's-Bench by 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, and found guilty. But, 
on arguing the point of law, the Court was finally 
compelled | to diſmiſs the action. In order, how-. 
ever, to give all the ſatisfaction. poſſible to the 
Czar, an Act was ſubſequently paſſed for ſecuring _ 
the privileges of Ambafladors and Foreigu Mini- 


lers; a beautiful copy of which, finely, illumi- 


nated and tranſcribed on vellum, was preſented 
to the Czar by Mr. Whitworth the Engliſh En- 


| voy 3, who at the ſame time acknowledged and 
apologized, by the Queen's order, for the previous 
inſufficiency of the Engliſh laws to puniſh, ſo. hein- 


ous an offence. On which the Czar graciouſly 


declared his acceptance of the apology, verbally 
to the Envoy, and alſo by a letter written with his 
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on hand to the Queen; and this em 8 
buſineſs was finally adjuſted with much 00 ow 
and good temper on both ſides. .. a 
On the 28th of October are” died his Royal 
Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, who' had 
been 25 years married to the Queen. His total 
want of talents, his unaſpiring diſpoſition and 
mildneſs of temper very happily combined to qua- 
lify him for the peculiarly critical ſtation in which 
high fortune had placed him, and in which a man 
of more ſhining abilities and more daring ambition 
might have proved ſingularly troubleſome. and dan- 
gerous. The Earl of Pembroke ſucceeded the 
Prince i in the elevated poſt of Lord High Admiral, 
though already ſuſtaining the offices of Preſident 
of the Council and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
both of which he now reſigned. The former was 
given to Lord Somers, and the latter to the Earl 
of Wharton. And the Earl of Pembroke finding 
the buſineſs of the Admiralty too burdenſome, it 
was after a ſhort interval again put into commiſſion 
the Earl of Orford being Firſt Lord Commiſ- - 
fioner. The Adminiſtration now, therefore, was 
once more eonſtituted entirely of Whigs, who, to 
outward appearance, were fixed on a firm and im- 
moveable foundation : but the ground was under- 
mined beneath them; and they were themſelves 
but too ſenſible that they no longer poſſeſſęd the 
regard or confidence of the Sovereigg. 
91 The 


* e new Parliament met on the 16th of 
November 1708, and choſe Sir Richard Onſlow 
Speaker. On account of the recent death of the 
Prince of Denmark, the Queen did not open the 
| Seffion i in perſon ; but the Lord Chancellor, in the 
name of the Commiſſioners, delivered a Speech on 
the ufual topics, concluding with the declaration, 
© that her Majefty will always endeavor, on her 
part, to make her people happy to fuch a degree 
as that none ſhall enter into meaſures for the diſ- 
turbance of her Government, the Union, or the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion as by law eftabliſhed, without 
acting at the fame time manifeſtly againft their 
dun true and laſting intereſt, as well as their 
duty.” Tbe Whigs having a decided afcendency 
in this Parliament, there was little ſcope for im- 
portant or intereſting debate during the preſent 
ſeſſion. A few queſtions, however, occurred wor- 
thy of hiſtoric notice. The Lords Haddo and 
Johnſtown, eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh Peers, being 
returned as Repreſentatives of the Shires of Aber- 
deen and Linlithgow, petitions were preſented 
againſt them as incapable by the Act of Union of 


fitting in the Houſe of Commons. By an At of 


the Scottiſh Parliament, regulating the mode of 
electing 16 Peers and 45 Commoners of that 
Kingdom to repreſent Scotland in Parſtament 


mund ratified by the Act of Union, it was declared, 


that none ſhall be capable to elect or be elected 
= to 


* 


os 


Great Britain, but ſuoh as are now capable t 
elect or be elected as Commiſſioners for Shires qr 
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Burghs to the Parliament of Scotland. And 
ſeveral inſtances were alleged of the rejection o 
the eldeſt ſons of Peers by the Scottiſh Parliaments 
particularly the ſon; of Viſcount Tarbat in 1685, 


and of Lord Levingſtone in 1689. The caſe hes 
ing clearly made out, new writs were iſſued for the 
Counties of Aberdeen and Linlithgow. v1 eee 


. - The Duke of Queenſberry having been created 


an Engliſh Peer by the title of Duke of Dorer, 
and taken his ſeat in Parliament as ſuch, had ne- 
vertheleſs claimed his privilege of voting as a Peer 


of Scotland in the election of the Sixteen Peers. 


and dangerous, and, on a diviſion, the matter in 
diſpute. was determined againſt the Duke - 
Queenſberry, though ſupported. by the influence 
ol the Court. This Nobleman now occupied the 


office of Third Secretary of State; and to him was 
committed the entire emen of tha _ 


of Scotland. nn eto to. eat fit NN 70 2; 


A remarkable iow ect * 5 terrors | 
excited by the late invaſion, was paſſed in the 
courſe of the preſent Seſſio | 
1 for High Treaſon in Scotland. By a glauſe 


of this Act, torture was aboliſhed, and the forms 
of procedure in the. W Judicatures were aſſi- 


Vol. II. | milated 


f 
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wlad early de the ind and equitable practice 
Sitde Engl Courts. But, tas a heavy drawback 

an tis ndalgence, the paid und ſorſeitures of the 
Eügliſm law were extended to Scotland. This 
Was'vetewiently oppoſed by the Scottich Members, 
ared it to be incompatible with/the per. 
petunl Enthilv of the greater part of the Seottiſn 
Anded eſtates; and fince by the Ad of Union 
_ inferred that h breach cod be made on thoſe 
Talfenents. after much debate, the Houſe of Com- 
Sig inferted a clauſe, that no eſtate in land 
fliuld befor ſeted vpen a judgment of high troa- 
Bi: e Lortls agreed to the amendment with 
chi provife=<=moved, as Hiſtory cannot without 
eoniſeigusbhiſhes ſtate, by Lord Somers —*that 
1 eld not take place till after the death ofi the 
Pretender. This made the Bill odious in'Scots 
Jane, netwithſtanding the general mildneis and 
equity if qs proviſtons; and the term of its dura- 
don cheing at a ſubſoquent period extended to the 
_Geatt 6f the ons of the Pretender, it ſtill unhap- 
2 exiſts a monument of national en- 

[6887 e 20 eee ee dene 


Tbwabdd ede end ehe tion an la ft of Ones 
expreſſed, us the enemies of the Miniſter mali 
eiuſly a bſervsd, im terms romarkably full, pardon- 
Ing lb treaſons, Ble. committed 'befare the 1 gth 
— 
nn 1-vthe 


i 
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Leg compliment. of thanks; and.on the axſt 


of Apr.17ag, the Parliament. oa « 
"a hol of the preſent ſeſ der 
2 auſpiciqus, directign of the, proſgnt. Whis Mi- 
niſters, the Conyocation- was pot ſuffered. to fit. 
For when, the day came on wbich it e to; he 
opened, a writ was ſent, from the Queen to the 
\Arebbiſhop, ordering him, to prorogue the Con- 
wogation ſor ſome months; at the ed of which 
term came a ſecond rit ordering a ſecond ꝑroro- 
gation ; by which, means a, ſtop was, put to much 
actious .clamor, noiſe, anf i vguſente. gut- Ad 


Ni 


High-Church party gave ont that the; 


heart was with them, though | the PT); and, ther | 


circumſtances, obliged her at preſent to favor. the 
adverſe garty--which indeed; was the gal, ruth. 

Fu Ax cg being now, reduced to. great extremities 
by the unperalleled ſeries af misfortunes ,whigh 
had attended her arms, as well as by the der 
and, almoſt, extiaQion, of public credit from the 
-unjuſt and deſpotio meaſures of finance: adppted 


by the Court, again entertgingd ſerious thoughts 


of peace; and after: the departure oi ther Duke of 


Marlborough to England, M. Rouille was ſent to 


-Holland to: treat with the States upon the ſubject. 
But their ; High Mightineſſes, thaugh they per- 
mitted him to enter the gountry, would admit n 
communication without the knowledge and par- 
ticipation of their Allies the Queen of England and 


— 
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"the Fin erbt! In the” beginning of Aptif 170g, 
Prince Etpebe and the Duke of NMarfdorough 
örtlced at ide Hague, and in concert with the 
Peniicnary and the Deputies of the States held ſe- 
mferences with M. Rouille; whoſe over- 
tuts were declared to be unſatisfaQtory, and the 
"Duke returned in à few days to London: The 
French Cort, unwilling to relipqtiſh all hope of 
pacificktion refolved upon this ĩntolligence to fend 
M. de Torch, "Minifter for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Hague, ir in perſon, in order to renew the negotia- 
ion: „The. Duke of Marlborough and Lord Town- 
enk a ybung Nobfeman riſing into political emi- 
"Hence? unck now joinect with the Duke in this im- 
portant” comtniffion, immediately repaired thither 
cond time: and Count Zinzendorf alſo arrived 
early at the fame time from Vienna as Joint Ple- 
nipotentiary with Prince Eugene. The confer- 
Ences were bow reviyed with freſh ardor; and ſuch 
*eoncefions* made by M. de Torcy on the part af 
the French King as the dire neceſſity of his affairs 
demanded uch indeed as amply ſecured the in- 
tereſis, and ought to have ſatisfied the utmoſt am- 
Hition of the Allies. The French Miniſter, having 
gone without avail to the utmoſt extent of his 
"Commiſſion required a ſpevifieation of the terms 
oon Which the Allies would grant peace to France. 
Preliminary Articles were accordingly framed and 
even ſigned by the Ambaſſaders of the Allied 
„ Powers 3 ; 


F 


1 
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Powers; which M. de Torcy was authorized to W 
before his Moſt Chriſtian: Majeſty, and to which 
he promiſed that a final anſwer ſhould be given on 
or beſore the ath of June enſuing (4709). The 
Articles imported in ſubſtance, _** That the Moſt 
Chriſtian King {ball acknowledge. Charles , 
as King of Spain; that in two months Sicily ſhall 
be put into the hands of King Charles; and the 
Duke of Anjou ſhall evacuate Spain; to which it F 
he reſuſes his conſent, the French King and the 
Allies ſhall enter into proper meaſures for its ens 
forcement—that the French King ſhall deliver up 
Straſburg and Landau to the Emperor, and demo- 
liſh New Briſac, Fort-Louis, and Huninghen 
that he ſhall acknowledge the Queen of Great Bri» 
tain and the Proteſtant Succeſſion— that he: ſhall 
demoliſh Dunkirk, and cauſe the Pretender to re- 
tire from France that he ſhall deliver up Furnes, 
Menin, Ypres, Warneton, Commines, Werwick, 
Poperingen, Liſle, Conde, and Maubeuge for the 
barrier of the States—that he ſhall make over 
Exilles, Feneſtrella, and Chemont, with the valley 
of Pragelas, &e. for a barrier to the Duke of Sa- 
voy that the pretenſious of the EleQors of Bayaria 
and Cologne ſhall be refe to the general no- 
gotiation that the Allies ſhall be allowed tomake 
farther demands at the General Congreſs— that 
the ſuſpenſion of arms ſhall. terminate at the end 


e months if+the whole Spaniſh, Aeon 
Un X3 


be fot" furrendered uß beter that ie The 
 Ritig'6f France, derivitiy courage” from deſpair, 
determined to" rejeck theſe exorbitant demands; 
and on the Ach of June, Prince Eugene, being then 
at Brufſels, received à letter from N. de Torey, 
importing that his Moſt Cbriſtian Majeſty, having 
Kxuthiged the Project of Peace concluded at the 
Hague; found it impoffible for him to accept it. 
The article which chiefly influenced bis decifion 
wil the Taft, which, as he affirmed,” made the con- 
tinuance of peace to depend upon a condition not 
Tit his power to execute—though he conſented to 
" Be6gnize the Archduke as Ring of Spain," and to 
withdraw alt afliſtinee from the > reigning Mon- 
Ach. 8 UA 
This heotiorivg; woe # unfuec fol alifvered 
nevertheleſs # good purpoſe to the King of France, 
Wb in an Appeal to the French Nation ſtated the 
prellthiaries infiffe@ upon by the Altes. © I order 
you,” fiys the Moſt Ohriftidn King in his circular 
letter to the Arthbiſhops and Biſhops of his king- 
dom, . to detſtaint thy people within the extent of 
yoitr Ghent, that they ſhbuld” enjoy peace 
if it Batt been in thy powet, as it was itt iny will, to 
Sante them a"good'they wiſh for with redſon;' 
but "Which" tut be dbtviried by new efforts; tice 
the lmifiedf conditions 1 Woult have granted äre 
ufeis towards the refloring ofthe public traliquil. 
ly. "This hack a Kr effect upon that great 


| and 
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and bigh«{pirited people, who Seed dee e 
dinoſa toi ſuffen all, and: to ſacriſioe all, rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch: ignominy. Even in England the 
natural, and contrary to every ſeeling of humanity, 
da campel the. King af France to become a party 
in dethroniag a Prince. of his own» bloed. All par- 
ſons of moderation and reflection aw; dearly, from 
the terms now offered and: refu(ed, that the war 
Vas in ſuture ta he continued merely to gratify/ the 
immeaſurable ambition of the Honſe of Auſtria; 
and that, exchuſive of the flagrant injuſtice, of ſor- 
oing'on the Spaniards a Sovereign who was the gb- 
ject of the national abhorrenee, the policy. of the 
meaſure was in preſent circumſtances; extremely 
doubtful, . For, the power of France being ſo 
greatly. reduced while the grandeur of the x 
family was elevated in the fame proportion, do les 
danger was to be apprebended from transferring 
Spain and the Indies to the Houle of Auſtria thay 
by leaving them in poſſeſſion of à Fringe of. the 
Hauſe of Bourbon. From this gra the unpopula- 
rity of the war and of the exiſting Whig Admini- 
ſtration may undoubtedly he dated. The Tories 
ſaw and improved the advantage thus impoliticly 
affarded them 7: and, dba ob ge 
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of England, no ſooner were they 0 a the 
injuſtice of the war than it became the ſubje& of 
general reprobation. There may, ſays Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon; be better earth, better air, 
and a warmer ſun in other countries; but England 
is an incloſure of the beſt people in the world, 
when they are well informed and inſtructedG“. 

All negotiation being now at an end, the cam- 
paign in Flanders was opened in June 1709 by the 
ſiege of Tournay, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance. The Allies 
next prepared to attack the city of Mons. But the 
Piench army, now commanded by Marechal Vil- 
lars, poſting themſelves behind the woods of La 
Merte and Tanieres, in the neighborhood of Mal- 
plaquet, in order to obſtruct this deſign; the Duke 
el Marlborough and Prince Eugene formed a re- 

ſolution to attack the French General in his camp, 
which, naturally firong, he had fortified with re- 
doubts behind redoubts and entrenchments behind 
entrenchments, with ſuch diligence and {kill as to 
make it apparently inacceffible. Aſter an obſti- 

nate, fieree and bloody engagement, however, Ihe 
lines were forced; but not till 30, men were 
left dead upon the field—4a' horrid ſacrifice to the 
inſatiable Demon of war. Marechal Villars, aſter 

a ſignal diſplay of {kill and valor, was wounded, 
and compelled to retire from the ſcene of action; £3 
but Marechal Boufflers, ſecond. in command, made : 


8 © an 
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an. dere retreat; ind the loſs of the victors 
was little leſs than that of the vanquiſned. The 
victory, however, was crowned by the taking of 
Mons; n A armies went into winter 

3 "5 nge oolt 
The Eledor'o of SIPS: aqui dak upon him 
| the command of the army upon the Rhine; but 
Count Merci, being detached with a conſiderable 
body of troops to make an incurſion into Franche 
Comte,” was repulſed: with loſs by M. Hareourt, 
who conducted the oppoſite army: and the re- 
maining operations of the en were W 
een r 57 . 

A diſpute ariſing 3 che er, a. Wiens | 
2 Turin reſpecting the promiſed ceſſion of ſome 
diſtricts of the Milaneſe to the latter, the Duke of 
Savoy refuſed to take the field this year in perſon z 
and his General, Count Thaun, after ſome ſeeble 
efforts to penetrate into the French territory, re- 
paſſed the Alps, and marched back To ee 
about the end of September.. 

The Spaniſh and Pain armies onthe FAN 
tier of Portugal were prepared for action early i in 
the ſpring'; and the Marquis das Minas, contrary 
to the adviee of the Earl of Galway, determining 
to paſs the Coya in face of the enemy commanded 
by the Marquis de Bay, was defeated with Joſs 
the Britiſh infantry, as uſual, fighting heroically, 5 
and * abandoned as uſual by the Portugueſs 
10 cavalry. 
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 eavalry.” The Earl of Galgpy;. as brave as unfor- 
tunate, had a horſe ſhat under him, and very. nar- 
afterwards ' choſe: his poſts along the Guadiana, to 
the banks of which he retreated, ſo judiciouſly that 
the mo eee no — of 
ene 

On the OR ſide, the: nie ay e le, 
Alicant ſurrendered: to the Spaniards, after along 
had ſormed the blockade early in the month of 
December 1408, finding all other means ineffec- 
tual, reſolved to blow up the rock on which the 
_ caſtle ſtands; and a mine being excavated with 
immenſe labor was filled with 1 500 barr els of pow- 
der. The Chevalier D' Asfeldt, who directed the 
operations of the ſiege, generouſly, reluctant, to 
carry his purpoſe into execution, ſummoned the 
Governor, Colonel Syburg, to ſurrender, and at the 
ſame time permitted him to ſend out two of his offi- 
cers to view the condition of the mine. This pro- 
duced no change in the reſolution of the Gover- 
nor; and, the ſignal being next day made for firing 
the mine, he walked with ſeveral -officers to the 
parade, and ordered the guard to retire 3 which was 
no fooner done but the mine was blown up, and 
with little or no noiſe made, on the very parade, 
an opening in the rock of ſome yards in length 
end about three feet wide, into which the Gover- 
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Notwithſtanding this horrid cataſtrophe; Colonet 
P'Albon, upon whom the command devolved; 


refuſed to capitulate. Great adwfiration being ex- 


cited by ſo extraordinary à defence; à council of 
war was held at Barcelona, in order to concert 
effectual meaſures for their relief: and General 
Stanhope in perſon undertook the oommand of an 
armament deftined for that purpoſe; but the we- 
ther proved fo tempeſtuous that the troops could 
not diſembark. At length, proviſions failing,/and 


the garriſon being reduced to extremity, General 


Stanhope ſent a flag of truce to the Spaniſh Com- 


matider, offering to furrender the caftle of Alicatit 


upon honorable tertis; which were granted with- 
ont heſitation, and the gartifon marched-out; on 
the 19th of April 1509, with two pieces of canton 
and all the Honors of war, and were immediately 
embarked for Minorca, and diftributed into quat- 
ters of refreſhment, On the frontier of Catalonia 
Matechal Staremberg paſſed the Segra, and #4p- 
tured the town of Balaguer the garrifor being 


made prifoners of war: after Which exploit he 
cotitented bitmfelf with acting upon the deſenfive; 


atid by his vigilthce aid {kill be prevented the ene 
my fibehigaitifg, vitty an their foperiotity of forts, 
any allrantage over bith; | SSH e 
Tue a6tomn of this Wm diftinguifhed by ths 
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total defeat! of the King of Sweden by the Czar at 
Pultowa. Reſolving to invade Muſcovy, he had: 
engaged bimſelf ſo. far in the Ukraine that there 
was no: poſſibility remaining of retreat, He there- 
fore, relying upon his fortune, paſſed the Nieper, 
and inveſted the important fortreſs of Pultowa. 
The Czar marched at the head of a ſar ſuperior 
army to raiſe the ſiege. The King of Sweden ne- 
vertheleſs determined to riſque a battle: but he 
ſoon found that he had not now to contend with 
the undiſciplined rabble of Narva. The Czar, by 
unwearied aſſiduity and perſeverance, had converted 
his boors into ſoldiers. There was alſo no mean 

diſplay of generalſhip on the part of the Ruſſians; 
and in the end the Swedes were compelled to quit 

the field with the loſs of their camp, artillery and 

baggage. Being cloſely purſued, the whole army, 

baving neither bread nor ammunition, found them 
ſelves reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of ſurrender- 

ing as priſoners of war. The King of Sweden him- 

ſelf, with a few followers, paſſing the Nieper, took. 

refuge in the Turkiſh dominions, fixing: his reſi- 

dence at Bender, Upon this great reverſe of. bis af- 

fairs, King Auguſtus, declaring his renuneiation of. 
the Crown forced and void, returned to Poland; 

which his rival Staniſlaus was in no leſs haſte to 
| abandon, finding himſelf utterly unable to make 
any effectual reſiſtance. The Kings of Denmark 


e e embraeed * apparently favorable p- 
portunity 
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new the War againſt Sweden. But 
the Danes, paſſing over the Sound to Sehoetien 
(March 171007 were 'upexpedtedly” attacked and þ 
entirely defeatUby the Swediſh militia} And ent. 
ing behind them their Horſes, proviſions and bag⸗ | 


cipitately for Elſinore. ee . 
After the termination of the '« campaign thy Uk | 
Netherlands, the French Court renewed, ina C0. 
vert manner, their overtures for peace; and ap- 
plied, through the mediation f M. Petkum, Reſi - 
dent from the Duke of Holſteiti at the Hague, that 
paſſes might be granted for ſome Miniſters from 
France to come to Holland and renew the conſfer- 
ences; or otherwiſe, that M. Petkum fhould be 
permitted to go to France in order to concert ſome 
expedient that might facilitate the ſame general 
purpoſe. The firſt the States refuſed; but they 
conſented that Petkum ſhould go to France; which 
he did the latter end of November. While theſe 
negotiations were carrying on, King Philip pub- 
Fhed a Manifeſto, wherein he proteſted: againſt" all 
that ſhould be acted to his prejudice as null and 
void; and declared his reſolution to-adHere to bis 
faithful Spaniards as long as there was a man of 
them that would ſtand by bim. Aſter an interval 
of a ſew weeks, Petkum returned with a Propofal 
to reſume the negotiations in form; and, at the 
| fame hs, with 4 frank and opent ayowal from his 
2 © Moſt k 


ble ln toſerecnte the e of 
the Freliminaries relative ta the evacuation of Spajn, 
even if he ſhould ſign it. On which their High 
Mightineſſes-not only refuſed to reſume, the nego- 
ans; but. wrote Jetters to the Emperor and the 
Diet, a and the other Powers of the Alliance, cxbort- 


ng them: Ae ede W, find ce vi 


gor. W te 


1 "The Parliament wet on. the 16th of der 
2709 and tbe neceſſity was again inculcated of 
making. freſh. efforts againſt the common enemy, 
ho was ſaid © to uſe all their artifices to amuſe 
with falſe; appearances and deceitful inſinuations 
of their deſire of peace, in hope that from thence 
Means might be found to create diviſions or jea- 
Joufies among the Allies. ” Abe war, however, 
became every day anore unpopalar in England; 


aud ihe msjoritycef the Nation began loudly to 


gomplain, that thanks were year aſter yęar returned 

to the Duke of Marlborough ſor bis public ſer- 
vioes; hen it became; every, day more apparent 
that he was. actuated chiefly; by-priyate conſidera- 
tions, and that ; he invariably; oppoſed all,qvertures 
of conciliation, .prompted | by; the ſuggeſtions of 
ambition and of intereſt., Jn;order, however, effec- 
twally.to.check and, intimidate that. nifipg, ſpirit of 


Aſcontent, evident ſymptoms of which — 
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firmneſs of their attachment to thoſe principles 
which this once popular war 'had, originated, the 
Parliament determined to give full ſcope to their 
vengeance on an occaſion which certainly called. tar 
no ſuch extraordinary: violence of exertion. 
On the z th of November 1709 W 
gyman of the High-. Church Faction, aſ the naaie 
of 'Bacheverel; preaching at St. Paul's cathedral 
upon the words of St. Paul, P erils from [falſe | 
brethren,“ indulged himſelf" in the moſt virulent 
defamation and abuſe. ofthe, preſent Adminiſira- 
tion and of their meaſures. The Lord Freaſurer 
in particular was ſcurrilouſly attacked hy the name 
of -Vorroxt ; and divers of the Right Reyerend 
Bench were alſo inveighedagainſt with mueh ſeorn 
and malignity, as © perſidious Prelates and ſalſe 
ſons of the Church,” on account of their mode 
ration reſpecting the: Diſſenters, and. their avowed 
approbation of the Toleration. He aſſdrted in 
terms the moſt unqualified the doctrines o. paſſiue 
. obedienceiand nobcriefiianes;; and pretended that 
to ſay the Revolution was inconſiſtent with thoſe 
doctrimes was to caſt black and odious imputations 
uponũt. He affirmed: that the Church was vic lentiy 
- aflkiled- by her enemies, and faintly deſended hy 
ithoſe who profeſſed | themſelves; her friends. e 
vehemently urged the neeeſſitycof ſtanding up in 
| *Hefenre(of edgy which he: declared that 
n the: 
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Commons, by one of the Members of that Houſe, 
of this Sermon, as containing poſitions eontrary to 
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i pus on the to bole armor. of > Gon." This in- 
flammatory and libellous harangue, being pub- 
iſhed: at the requeſt of the Lord Mayor, was extra- 
wagantly extolled and applauded by the Tories, and 


eirculated by them with great induſtry throughout 


te kingdem. At the very height of the popular 
ſerment and clamor excited by this extraordinary 
inbective, and which would doubtleſs have ſoon 
died away had no public notice been taken of it, a 
complaint was formally preferred to the. Houſe of 


Revolution principles, to the preſent Government, 
and to the Proteſtant Succeſſion. As it was by 
this means obtruded upon the notice of the Houſe, 
it was: impoſſible not to expreſs in ſume mode their 
diſupprobation of theſe neſarious and feditious te- 
nets. The wiſer Members thought it ſufficient to 
order the Sermon to be burnt by the hands of the 


common bangman, and to commit the Writer to 


Newgate during the remainder of tbe ſeſſion. 
This, however, was by no means ſatisfactory to the 
majority, who determined to raiſe this contempti- 


ble libeller to the rank of a political delmquent of 


great conſequence and dignity, by a ſolemn par- 


| liamentary impeachment at the bat of the Honſe of 


Lords. No ſooner was this ahſurd and: unaecount- 
able reſolution. made public, than every poſſible 
- artifice was put in practice by the Tory ſaction to 
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inflarne the minds of the Public, and to cones 
Sacheverel as the champion and martyr of te 
Church, which the Whigs had, as they affirmed, , 
a fixed intent to ſubvert ; and of which project the {5 
impeachment of Sacheverel was only the prelude. 
Theſe calumnies, however groſs and palpable, were 
ſwallowed by the populace with amazing avidity. 
During the trial, which laſted three weeks, his 
coach, in . between Weſtminſter-hall and | 
the Temple, where he then lodged, was conſtantly. — 
attended by vaſt multitudes with ſhouts. and ac- 
clamations of applauſe. And great tumults pre- 
vailed in the metropolis, where ſeveral places of 
worſhip licenſed under the Act of Toleration were 
pulled down: the houſes of many of the moſt. 
eminent Diſſenters were plundered, and thoſe of 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharton, the Biſhop. 
of Sarum, &c. were threatened with demolition. -_ 
The Managers of the Houſe of Commons, 
amongſt whom were the celebrated names of 
KinG, SrAxRgOE and WaLeoLE, nevertheleſs 
exerted themſelves with great courage and ability 
in ſupport of the proſecution ; and divers of the 
Lords, Spiritual as well as Temporal, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the liberality of their remarks upon | 
this intereſting occaſion. The Earl of Wharton, K 
knowing at the time the Queen to be in the Houſe — 
incognita, took the opportunity to obſerve, * that 
if the Revolution was not lawful, many in that 
vol. 11, | T Houſe, 
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Houſe, and vaſt numbers out of it, were guilty of 
bloodſhed and treaſon; and that the Queen her- 
ſelf was no legal Sovereign, ſince the beſt title 
ſhe had ta the Crown was her parliamentary title 


founded on the Revolution.” Dr. Wake, Biſhop 


| of Lincoln, remarked, that by falſe and inju- 


* 


rious inſinuations men had been made to believe 
the Church to be in danger, when in reality it 
enjoyed the moſt perſect ſecurity ; but that ſuch 
invectives, if not timely corrected, might kindle 


ſuch heat and animoſities as would truly endanger 
both Church and State.” And Burnet, Biſhop of 


Sarum, juſtified the principle of refiſtance without 
reſerve, He mentioned the conduct of Queen 
Elizabeth, who had affiſted the French, the Scots 
and the Hollanders in reſiſting their reſpective 
Sovereigns, and who was ſupported in this practice 
both by her Parliaments and her Convocations. 
He obſerved, “ that King Charles I. had affiſted 
the City of Rochelle ; and that Mainwaring had 
incurred the ſevereft cenſure of Parliament for 
broaching the doctrine of the divine right of Kings 
that though this became afterwards a faſhion- 
able doctrine, yet its moſt zealous aſſertors were 
the firſt to reſiſt, when actually ſuffering under 
oppreſſion. He faid, that by inveighing againſt 
the Revolution, the Toleration, and the Union, 
the delinquent at their Lordſhips' bar had arraign- 
ed and attacked the Queen herſelf; ſince her 
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Majeſty had a diſtinguiſhed ſhare in the firſt, had 
often declared ſhe would maintain the ſecond, and 
that ſhe looked upon the third as the moſt glorious 
event of her reign. He affirmed, that this auda- 
cious libeller had likewiſe caſt the moſt ſcanda- 
lous refleions upon her Majeſty's Miniſters ; and 
that he had in particular drawn the portrait of a 
Noble Peer then preſent, in colors fo lively, and 
had fo plainly pointed him out by a vile and ſeurri- 
lous epithet, which he would not repeat, that it 
was impoſſible to miſtake in making the applica- 
tion.” This unintentional ſarcaſm on the Lord 
Treaſurer ſomewhat diſcompoſed the gravity of the 
Houſe ; and, in violation of dignity and decorum, 
the Biſhop was loudly called upon to name him; 
which in the fervor of his zeal, and in the wan- 
derings of that mental abſence for which he was 
remarkable, he might perhaps have done, had 
not the Lord Chancellor interpoſed, and declared 
that no Peer was obliged to ſay more than he him- 
{elf ſhould deem proper. In concluſion, Sacheve- 
rel was after high debates found guilty of a miſ- 
demeanor, by a majority of 17 voices only—2 to 
69; and he was adjudged to be ſuſpended from 
preaching for the ſpace of three years, and his Ser- 
mon ordered to be publicly burned. And to the 
ſame flames was alſo ſomewhat whimſically, though 
very deſervedly, committed the famous Decree of 
the Univerſity of Oxford, paſſed near thirty years 

| 1 2 before, 
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before, aſſerting the abſolute anthony: and inde- 
feaſible right. of Princes. > 

This mild ſentence caſt an air of ridicule over 
the whole proceedings, and was confidered as equi- 
valent to an acquittal by the Tory faction, who ee- 
lebrated their triumph by bonfires and illumina- 
tions, not only in London, but over the whole 
kingdom. Theſe rejoicings were ſucceeded by nu- 
merous Addreſſes, expreflive of a zealous attach- 
ment to the Church, and an utter deteſtation of all 
anti-monarchical and republican principles. And 
in a progreſs which Sacheyerel afterwards made 
into a remote part of the country, he was ſumptu- 
ouſly entertained by the Univerſity of Oxford, in- 
vited to the palaces of different Noblemen, received 
in many towns by the Magiſtrates in their forma- 
lities, and generally attended by a numerous eſcort 
of horſe. In other places the hedges were orna- 
mented with garlands of flowers, the ſteeples were 
covered with ſtreamers and flags, and the air every 
where reſounded with the cry of © the Church and 
Sacheverel. The enthufiaſm ſpread like a conta- 
gion through all ranks and orders of people. Men 
ſeemed to ſuffer a temporary dereliction of ſenſe 
and underſtanding, and the mob and the nation 
were for a time terms of the ſame import. No 
martyr ſuffering in the glorious cauſe of civil and 
religious liberty was ever perhaps ſo much the ob- 

ject of public appiguſc and yeneration, as this 
| wretched 
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wretched ad? fanatical preacher of nee . 
piety, and ſedition. i 

Encouraged by the dif] ben now univerſally 
prevalent, the Queen gave the firſt public indication 
of her total change of ſyſtem by diſmiſſing the 
Marquis of Kent, April 1710, and giving the office 
of Chamberlain to the Duke of Shrewſbury. This 
Nobleman, after paſſing ſome years on the Conti- 
nent, had recently returned to England; and, to 
the great chagrin of the Whigs, had on all the late 
queſtions voted with the Tories - probably as the 
riſing party. The Lord Treaſurer, to whom the 
Queen had by letter communicated her intention 
on the eve of its execution, and who pretended to 
hope that this change would meet with his appro- 
bation, too well comprehending the meaning of it, 
wrote a ſtrong expoſtulatory epiſtle to the Queen; 
in which he expreſſes his © conviction, that ſhe 
was ſuffering herſelf to be guided to her own ruin 
and deſtruction, as faſt as it was poſſible for thoſe 
to compaſs it to whom ſhe now ſeemed ſo much 
to hearken.” This letter made no impreſſion upon 
the Queen, who had indeed diſpoſed of the Cham- 
berlain's ſtaff two days before ſhe received it. 
About the beginning of June, the deſign of diſmiſ- 
ſing the Earl of Sunderland began to be publicly 
talked of; an which the Duke of Marlborough, 
then abroad, wrote to the Queen, ſtating in the 
moſt energetic terms the pernicious conſequences 
Y 3 af 
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of this ſtep, and “ the alarm and diſtruſt it would 


excite in all foreign Courts.” The Ducheſs of 
Marlborough alſo moſt injudiciouſly and officiouſly 
interpoſed in behalf of the Earl, making it © her 
laſt requeſt that her Majefty would defer the blow 
till the end of the campaign. This,” ſhe added, 
- * ſhe begged upon her knees.“ This meanneſs 
might perhaps haſten, certainly it did not retard, 
the execution of the defign ; for on the 14th of 
June Lord Sunderland was diſmifled, and the Seals 
given to the Earl of Dartmouth. A ſtep ſo deciſive 
gave the utmoſt alarm to the whole Whig party, 
at whoſe ſuggeſtion, probably, Count Gallas, the 
Imperial Miniſter, and M. Vryberg, the Dutch 
Reſident, repreſented to the Queen the ill effects 
which a change of the Miniſtry would produce on 
the whole political ſyſtem. In anſwer to their re- 
ſpective Memorials, the Queen declared her reſo- 
lution, whatever changes might be in contempla- 
tion, to continue the Duke of Marlborough in his 
employments. In Auguſt the Lord High Trea- 
ſurer Godolphin was ordered to break his ſtaff, and 
the Treaſury was put into commiſſion Earl Pau- 
let being appointed the Firſt Commiſſioner. But 
this appointment was conſidered as metely nomi- 
nal; Mr. Harley, who was conftituted Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, being regarded as Chief or rather 
ſole Minifter. In October, the Queen came in 
perſon to the Council, and ordered a proclamation 
| ; KEE 
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to be iſſued ſor diſſolving the Parliament; upon 
which the Lord Chancellor roſe to ſpeak: but the 
Queen declared © that ſhe would admit of no de- 
bate, for that ſuch was her pleaſure,” At the 
ſame time ſhe diſmiſſed the Lord Somers, and made 
the Earl of Rocheſter Prefident of the Council. 
The Duke of Buckingham was declared Lord 
Steward in the room of the Duke of Devonſhire. 
The Seals in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Boyle were given 
to Mr. St. John. The Lord High Chancellor 
Cowper was ſucceeded by Sir Simon Harcoutt. 
The Earl of Wharton reſigned the Government of 
Ireland, and the Earl of Orford his ſeat at the head 
of the Admiralty, The Duke of Marlborough 
alone was ſtill ſuffered to retain his employments, 
which he was deterred from reſigning by the 
preſſing entreaties of the Emperor and the States 
General, who conceived the fortune of the war 
to be in a great meaſure attached to his perſon, 
The Tories were in the higheſt degree elated at 
theſe changes, extolling the Queen © for aſſerting 
her juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from an 
arbitrary junto who kept her in an inglorious de- 
pendence on theit will and caprice.“ And the 
Duke of Beaufort congratulated her Majeſty © on 
his being now able to ſalute her Queen.” 

Early in the year 1910, M. Torcy ſent another 
project of peace to M. Petkum, containing ſome 
modifications of the preliminary articles, and offer. 

Y 4 ing 
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ing three fortified towns in Flanders as a pledge 
for the execution of the 37th article, reſpecting 
the reſtitution of the Monarchy of Spain. M. Pet- 
kum, having communicated with the Penſionary 
and the Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and the 
Queen, returned an anſwer importing * that the 
Allies required his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould 


declare in plain and expreſſive words, that he con- 


ſented to all the preliminaries except the 37th 
article; which done, the Allies would ſend paſſports 
to his Miniſters to treat of an equivalent for that 
article.“ The French King at length reluctantly 
- afſented to this propofition; and the Marechal 
D'Uxelles and the Abbe de Polignac were ap- 
pointed Plenipotentiaries from his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty to meet thoſe of the States General, to 
whom the management of this negotiation was 
committed, at Gertruydenberg, the place ulti- 
mately fixed upon for the Congreſs. The firſt ex- 
pedient offered by the French Negotiators was, 
that King Philip ſhould reſign Spain and the In- 
dies to the Archduke, and be allowed to retain 
Naples and Sicily: but this was refuſed with diſ- 
dain; as was alſo a ſecond: propoſal for ceding to 
him the Kingdom of Arragon. Finally, the Abbe 
de Polignac offered in the name of the King his 
.maſter, that the whole Spaniſh MonarchyYhould 
be ſurrendered to the Archduke, Sicily and Sardi- 
nia eee and that if King Philip ſhould nat 
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acquieſce in this propoſal, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, though he could by no means declare war 
againſt the King his grandſon, would yet furniſh a 
ſum of money towards the charges of a war to be 
continued againſt him till he had ſurrendered Spain 
and the Weſt Indies to the Houſe of Auſtria. This 
conceſſion being reported to the Imperial and Bri- 
tiſh Miniſters, the following written anſwer was 
with their concurrence returned“ 1ſt, That the 
propoſal ultimately made by the French King, was 
not acceptable to the Allies—as tending to pro- 
duce not a general but a ſeparate peace. 2dly, 
That the Allies inſiſted to have Spain and the In- 
dies delivered up, according to the tenor of the 
Preliminaries. 3dly, This foundation being laid 
and agreed upon, the Allies would conſent to con- 
tinue the conferences. At the urgent inſtance aof 
the French Plenipotentiaries, another interview, 
which proved to be the laſt, took place for the 
purpoſe of explanation, Upon this occaſion high 
language was uſed on both ſides, The Dutch 
Deputy Vanderduſſen reproaching the French 
Court with infincerity ; the Abbe de Polignac 
retorted by ſome ſevere reflections on the ingra- 
titude and inſolence of the Dutch in relation to 
France, hy whoſe powerful aſſiſtance they had 
attained ta the rank of an independent and ſove- 
reign Power, And the French Miniſters finally 
broke up the conferences, declaring the propoſals - 
| made 
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made by the Deputies of the States to be unjuſt, 
and impoſſible to be executed : and on the 25th 
of July they quitted Gertruydenberg in order to 
repair to their own Court, which, it was obſervable 
from that period, ſeeing probably: a new ſcene of 
things opening in England, began to talk of peace 
with an air of coldneſs and indifference. 

By this time great progreſs had been made in 
the military operations of the ſimmer. Prince 


Eugene and the Duke of Marlborongh had again 
taken the field, April 1910; and the ſucoeſs of the 


campaign was equal to the expectations excited by 
the junction of ſuch extraordinary talents: Not- 


withſtanding the utmoſt exertions of M. Villars, 


who directed the operations of the French army 
with great ability, the Allies ſucceffively reduced 


_ "the towns of Douay, Bethune, St. Venant, and 


Aire, paſſing, in the proſecution of theſe ſieges, 
one hundred and fifty days in open trenches. No- 
thing worthy of notice occurred on the Rhine, 
where Count Gronsfelt this year commanded, in 
conſequence of the reſignation of the Elector of 
Brunfwic. In Piedmont the clinphigh was like- 


wife wholly defenfive. 


The moft interefting events of the i ſum- 
mer happened in Spain. The reigning Monarch, 
eager to put a final termination to the hopes and 


claims of his competitor, adyanced at the head of 


a 1 army into in order to bring 
matters 
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matters to a deciſive iſſue. General Stanhope, not · 
withſtanding, with a force very inferior, attacked 
and totally routed the Spaniſh cavalry at Alma- 
nara—diſplaying on this occaſion all the romantic 
valor of the herocs of Ronceſvalles, and killing with 
his own hand the Spaniſh Commander Ameſlaga, 
who had perſonally and furiouſly aſſailed bim. 
Count Staremberg, following the motions of the 
King, who found it neceflary in conſequence of 
this check to retire towards Saragoſſa, diſcovered 
the Spaniſh army drawn up in order of battle near 
that place; and an engagement enſuing (Auguſt 
9, 1710), the enemy were entirely defeated. King 
Charles entered Saragofla in triumph, while Philip 
retired with the wreck of his army to Madrid. The 
good fortune of Charles was however of ſhort du- 
ration. Proceeding without delay to Madrid in 
purſuit of his competitor, he had the mortification 
to find that city entirely deſerted by all the Spaniſh 
Grandees, and to receive the moſt convincing 
proofs of the fidelity and attachment of the Caf 
tilians to his rival. Great efforts being made by 
Philip to collect another army, and the Court of 
Verſailles exerting itſelf on the intelligence of the 
late diſaſters to ſend large re- inforcements into 
Spain, and, which was a circumſtance of no ſmall 
importance in a criſis like the preſent, with the 
Duke de Vendome at their head; the Spaniſh 
Monarch ſoon appeared again in great force. And 
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Count Staremberg, being wholly unſupported, in 
the heart of an enemy's country, and apprehend- 
ing his retreat to Catalonia might be intercepted, 
thought it expedient to retrace his footſteps : and 
in the beginning of November his army marched 
back to Saragoſſa. But the greater part of the 
Britiſh forces, under General Stanhope, halting im- 
prudently at Brihuega, were ſuddenly ſurpriſed 
and ſurrounded by the Spaniſh army, and reduced 
to the fatal neceſſity of ſurrendering themſelves 
priſbners of war: and in a few days afterwards 
Staremberg himſelf was attacked at Villa Vicioſa 
with great valor but doubtful ſucceſs. He was 
however compelled, victor as he ftyled himſelf, to 
abandon Arragon, and retire to Catalonia ; and 
being cloſely purſued by the Duc de Vendome, he 
was at laſt driven to take ſhelter under the walls 
of Barcelona. Thus the flatering ſucceſſes of the 
Allies at the commencement of this campaign 
proved wholly deluſive; and during the remaining 
years of the war Charles was never able to wht 
even a temporary ſuperiority. | | 
The New Parliament, which met on the” 25th 
November 1710, was compoſed almoſt wholly of 
Tories—the popular violence in the late General 
Election being ſuch as made it ſcarcely ſafe to 
vote for : a Whig. Mr. Bromley was choſen Speaker 
with little or no oppoſition. In the Speech from 
the throne the Queen © recommended the carrying 
1980 on 
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on the war in all its parts, particularly in Spain, 
with the utmoſt vigor. She declared her reſolution 
to ſupport and encourage the Church of England 
as by Law eſtabliſhed, to preſerve the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution according to the Union, and to maintain 
the mdulgence allowed by Law to ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences. And that all theſe,” ſaid the Queen in 
concluſion, © may be tranſmitted to poſterity, 1 
ſhall employ none but ſuch as are heartily for the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, the 
intereſt of which family no perſon can be more 
truly concerned for than myſelf,” The Addreſſes 
were in the ſame unexceptionable ſtrain; ſo that 
the uſe of the obnoxious phraſe INDULGENCE of 
Serupulous conſciences was the only indication of the 
predominance of Tory principles. | 
In December the Duke of Marlborough 1 
in London, and was received with the uſual popu- 
lar acclamation. His Grace manifeſted no reſent- 
ment at what had paſſed. He viſited and was 
viſited by the heads of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
and, being ſtrongly ſolicited by the States General 
and the Emperor to continue in the command, 
ſeemed reſolved to acquieſce in the new order of 
things. Convinced at length, however flow to 
believe, that the Ducheſs of Marlborough muſt 
relinquiſh every hope of regaining the loſt affection 
of her Sovereign, he carried a ſurrender of all her 
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places to the Queen, who divided them between 
the Ducheſs of Somerſet and Mrs. Maſham. 
The Houſe of Commons, actuated by the rage 
of party, eagerly ſought occaſions to difplay their 
hatred to the principles and perſons of their prede- 
ceſſors. Though the Earl of Godolphin had been 
one of the moſt incorrupt of Miniſters, a vote of 
eenſure paſſed upon him on pretence that his ac- 
counts were not regularly audited. For the fake 
of offering an indignity to the memory of King 
William, the Houſe of Commons ordered in a Bill 
empowering Commiſſioners to examine all grants 
made by that Monarch, and to report the value of 
them, and the conſiderations upon which they 
were beſtowed. This, however, was rejected by 
the Lords. Great pains were taken to fix a ſtigma 
upon the character of the Duke of Marlborough ; 
and the cuſtomary perquiſites which he received in 
the capacity of Commander in Chief were voted to 
be unwarrantable and illegal. It was reſolved by 
the Houſe, that the ſums fo received ought to be 
accounted for as public property; and the Queen 
in the ſequel ordered the Attorney General to 
commence a proſecution againſt the Duke for 
money actually received by virtue of her own war- 
rant, An enquiry was again fet on foot in the 
Upper Houſe into the conduct of the war with 
WN The Tories, having now obtained an aſ- 
cendency 
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eendency in that Houſe in conſequenee of the 
acceſſion of the ſixteen Seottiſh Peers, came to a 
reſolution, That the Earl of Peterborough had 
given a very faithful, juſt and honorable account 
of the Councils of War in Valencia, and that the 
adoption of the opinion of the Earl of Galway and 
General Stanhope for the proſecution of offenſive 


meaſures was the unhappy occaſion of the battle of 


Almanza and our conſequent misfortunes in 


Spain.” And the Earl of Peterborough was 


thanked: for his great and eminent ſervices.” But 
a ſtrong Proteſt was entered againſt this reſolution, 


figned by thirty-fix Peers, in which their Lordſhips 


moſt juſtly remark, that the advice thus cenſured, 
was in the then circumftances fit and proper to be 
given—and that the loſs of the battle of Almanza 
was to be attributed to ſubſequent cauſes pw. 
foreign to the advice in queſtion, 

A ſingular incident occurred at this time, which 
contributed much to raiſe the credit and popula- 
rity.of the new Miniſter, Mr. Harley. A perſon 
calling himſelf the Marquis de Guiſcard, a French 
refugee, who had been refuſed, or deprived of, a 
penſion by Mr. Harley, being ſubſequently appre- 


hended on ſuſpicion of carrying on a treaſonable 


correſpondence with France, and examined before 
the Council Board, made a ſudden and deſperate 


attempt to ſtab him in the breaſt with a pen-knife. 


Fortunately the knife, lighting on the bone, broke 


3 ſhort, 
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ſhort, and the hurt was comparatively ſlight. 
Guiſcard was ſecured, not without ſome difficulty, 
and after receiving ſeveral wounds, of which he 
' ſoon. after died in priſon. On this event, an Act 
paſſed to make an attempt on the life of a Privy 
Counſellor to be felony ; and both Houſes of Par- 
liament joined in an Addreſs to the Queen, ex- 
preſſing their great concern for this barbarous 
and villainous attempt on the perſon of Mr. Har- 
ley, whoſe fidelity to her Majeſty and zeal for her 
ſervice had drawn upon him the hatred of all the 
abettors of popery and faction.” —Another fortu. 
nate circumſtance for Mr. Harley was the ſudden 
death at this period of the Earl of Rocheſter, a 
Nobleman of great ambition, abilities, and popu- 
larity; between whom and Harley ſtrong ſymp- 
- toms of jealouſy and competition had already ap- 
peared. Immediately conſequent-to this event, 
Mr. Harley was raiſed to the dignity of Lord High | 
Treaſurer, and created Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer—two of the nobleſt titles in Engliſh 
heraldry. _ | 

On the 12th of June 1711, the 3 came to 
the Houſe, and, in a Speech containing freſh aſſur- 
ances. of her earneſt concern for the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, prorogued the Parliament. 

The Convocation, which met at the ſame time 
with the Parliament, choſe the famous Atterbury 


Prolocutor. Soon after, the Queen ſent them a 
| 7 | | 'licence 
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lieence under the Great Seal to ſit and do buſineſs 
in as ample a manner as was, eyer granted ſince. 
the Reformation. By, this licence they were em 
powered to enter upon ſuch confultations as the 
preſent ſtate of the Church required, and, eſpecially. 
of ſuch matters as ſhe ſhould lay before them. Im- 
mediately a Committee was appointed to draw up 
a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of Religion and 
the Church, which contained a moſt virulent de- 
clamation againſt the Government from the time 
of the Revolution. This was aſcribed to the pen 
of Atterbury—but the Biſhops diſapproving the 
terms in which it was framed, a conteſt between 
the two Houſes, as uſual, enſued *. - But their at- 
tention was ſoon diverted to another topic. Whiſ⸗ 
ton, the famous Mathematical Profeſſor at Cam- 
bridge, had recently publiſhed a book, in which he 
attempted to revive -and defend the antient Arian 
hereſy ; for which he was expelled the, Univerſity. 
Upon this, he wrote a vindication of his doctrine, 
and dedicated it to the ConvocaTion; for which 
aſtoniſhing inſtance of effrontery, the orthodox 
ſons of the Church determined to make him feel 
the effects of their reſentment. But the Archbi- 

ſhop Tenniſon, a mild and tolerant Prelate, ſtated : 
it as a doubt whether this Aflembly bad any 
clear warrant for proceeding ,criminally againſt a 
man for hereſy. The Judges being * 


Burnet, vol. iv. p. 324. 
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were Uivied in opinion; I eight ffirmitig with 
ſome hefitation, that they could; and four with 
great poſitivity, that they « could not proceed in ſuch 
4 caſe, With the terrible penalties of a Premu- 
nire ih proſpecd, it was neceſſary therefore to act 
very cautiouſly : and their Lordſhips fatisfied them- 
felves with extracting certain propoſitions from the 
book in queſtion, which they cenſured as falſe and 
heretical ; in which the Lower Houſe concurred, 
This' the Kiehdithop tranſmitted to the Queen for 
her aflebt, who promiſed to conſider of it; but ſhe 
did not ſend any anſwer during the fitting of tbe 
Convocation. Neither at their next meeting in 
the enſuing winter did the expected anſwer appear. 
And two Bifhops being at length deputed to aſk 
for it, ſhe declared, that ſhe could not tell what 
was become of the Archbiſhop's paper: ſo a new 
extract of the cenſure was again ſent to her- but 
no anſwer ever arrived, and Whiſton's affair re- 
mained undecided; Harley and St. John, the new 
Minifters, probably regarding the whole proceeding 
with ſecret diflike and contempt. | 

About this period died Joſeph, Emperor of the 
Romans — an event of great political importance, as 
it manifeſtly afforded a fair opening to renew th 
overtures for a general peace, which was now 15 
pected to be not leſs the object of the eager wiſhes 
of the Court of London than of that of Verſailles. 
The general ſtate of politics on the Continent had 


3 undergone 
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undergone I itle alteration ſince the great and 
deciſive battle of Pultowa. By bis inceſſant in- 
trigues and machinations at the Porte, the King 
of Sweden had prevailed upon the Grand Seignor, | 
Achmet III. to declare war againſt Muſcory. And 
the Czar, advancing with great indiſcretion and 
dangerous contempt of his enemy far. into the 
Turkiſh territories, was ſurrounded by the Grand 
Vizier in his camp near the banks of the Pruth, 
his ſupplies of proviſion cut off, and he himſelf 
reduced to the neceſſity of purchaſing a peace by 
the ſacrifice of Aſoph and his other conqueſts. In 
Germany, the King of Denmark unſucceſsfully 
attempted the ſieges of Stralſund and Wiſmar, and 
he incurred the inſamy of violating the peace, with- 
out as yet obtaining any fort of advantage by the 
renewal of the war, FRA 

In the month of May 1711 the Duke of Marl- 
borough appeared for the laſt time at the head of 
the grand army in Flanders—Prince Eugene com- 
manding a ſeparate body of forces on the Rhine. 
This campaign was not diſtinguiſhed on the part of 
his Grace by brilliant ſucceſs, but it attracted un- 
common attention as exhibiting the moſt conſum- 
mate proofs of military {kill and conduct. Mare- 
chal Villars had with great labor and perſeverance 
drawn lines from Bouchaine on the Scheld along 
the Sanſet and Scarpe'to Arras and Canche, which 
he had fortified 'by redoubts, batteries, and other 
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military works, in ſuch a manner that he ſcrupled 
not publicly to. boaſt that they were impregnable, 
and that the Engliſh General had at length arrived 


18 at his « Ne plus ultra.” The Duke, however, 


boldly advanced within two leagues of the French 
lines, making every preparation in order to a 
vigorous attack the next morning; and Villars 
drew, with all poſſible diligence, his whole force 
on that ſide, in full expectation of an immediate 
and furious engagement. This being foreſeen by 
the Duke, he had given previous orders to Gene- 
rals Cadogan and Hompeſch, with a ſtrong detach- 
ment ſecretly drawn from the neighboring garri- 
ſons, to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes on the river 
Sanſet at Arleux. At nine in the evening the 
Duke ſilently decamped; and by eight the next 
morning he arrived at Arleux with his whole army, 
aſter a march of ten leagues without balting. Vil- 
lars, on being certified of the Duke's motions with- 
in a few hours of his departure, marched all night 
with ſuch expedition, that, at eleven the next 
morning, he was in ſight of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who, to his unſpeakable mortification, had, 
as he now found, entered thoſe lines which he had 
himſelf vauntingly pronounced impregnable, with 
out the loſs of a man. His Grace immediately 
inveſted the important fortreſs? of Bouchaine, which 
ſurrendered after twenty days open trenches only. 
And this admited and hazardous military achieve- 
. ment 
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8 cloſed the long, glories. of nr Cabins 
Commander, who, at the critical moment in which. 
be bad almoſt penetrated the French barrier, and 
when another Ramillies might have removed all 
obſtacles i in. bis march to Paris, was, by the man- 
date of that Sovereign whom be had ſerved with 
ſuch unparalleled ability and ſucceſs, diveſied of 
all. his civil and military employments. Fl FOR 
On the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, nothing of 
| moment Was attempted on either ſide, The: Im- 
perial Diet, aſſembling at Frankfort under the pro- 
tection of Prince Eugene, proceeded quietly to 
the election of an e ; and the votes of 1 


r 


the Electoral College unanimouſly choſe. Charles 
King of Spain, brother to the late Emperor, who 
was crowned at Frankfort with the uſual ſolemnity, 

The naval tranſactions of the year 1711, though, 
not very memorable, muſt not paſs entirely unno- 
ticed. During the ſummer the French, whoſe, | 


marine , had gradually fallen into a ſtate of great 


decay ſince · the battle off Malaga, unexpectedly 
fitted out a conſiderable ſquadron under M. Du 
Guai Trouin, deſtined for the Brazils, Having 
entered the bay of Rio de Janeiro, he compelled 
the Portugueſe to run aſhore, and ſet ſeyeral 1 
their ſhips on fire; after which. he, made himſelf 
maſter of the town of St, Sebaſtian, where he 
7.3 * 
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merchan lize. 'On the other band an 7 
of a "ſomewhat fimilar nature, ſet on foot by the 
ew Miniſters in England, ſyccecded very ill. The ä 
Ry fettlement of Port-Royal f in the peninſula 
1 Acadie if North America had "alreg dy been 
taken po fleſſion of by | Colonel Nicholſon, 550 gaye 
it the egen of Annapolis. A 3 5 was 
now formed for the capture of Quebec, the capital 
of French America, fituated on the great river 
St. Laurence: and 5000 troops were put, under 
the command of Brigadier Hill—brother to the 
Favorite, Mrs. Maſham—an officer very incompe- 

tent to ſuch an enterpriſe—convoyed, by a ſtrong 
ſquadron under Sir Hovenden Walker. After Va- 
rious delays the fleet entered the | St. Laurence 
about the end of Auguft, expect ing a powerful 
co-operation from the Colonial forces who. were 
fo join them by way of Albany. But before they 
could reach the city of Quebec, they were over- 
faken by a violent ſtorm, arid at the fame time 
enveloped in ſo thick a fog, that they entirely loſt 
fight of land, and could find no ſoundipgs' or 
anchorage. The men of war eſcaped with extreme 
Hazard, but eight tranſports were caſt away with 
their crews and ſtores; -and when the weather 
cleared up, a council of War was held, in which it 
was agreed to return home without making any 
farther attempt. This puſillanimous reſol ution be- 
ing 
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e carried into execution, . they, arrived 


rtſmouth early i in Odtober. Scarcely had. they 
reached the harbour, when the Admiral's ſhip, the 
Edgar of 70 guns, by ſome accident - blow up, with 
a great number of perſons on board, excluſiye of 
the ſhip's s.crew—and thus terminated this Wer- 
, certed and diſaſtrous expedition. 

During the receſs of Parliament the Miniſtry 
= were chiefly. engaged in ſtrengthening their, in- 
tereſt by the diſtribution, of new -honors and, pro- 
. motions, Lord Raby, head of the family of Went- 
worth Woodhouſe in, Yorkſhire, long Reſident at 
Berlin, was created Earl of Strafford, aud, ſent 
Ambaſſador to Holland a man, proud, conceited, 
full of party rancor and malevolence, narrow ia 
bis capacity, and obſtinate. in his prejudices, but 
wholly adyerſe; to the intereſts of the Court of 
St. Germaine s. Sir Simon Harcourt was created 
Baron Harcourt, and ſoon, aſter Lord Chancellor. 

The Duke of Hamilton was admitted to the honors 
of the Eogliſh Peerage, under the title of Duke. of 
Brandon. The Biſhop. of Briſtol, on the deceaſe 
of the Nuke of Newcaſtle, by a novelty in politics 
charaReriſtic of a Tory and High-church-Admi- 
niſtration, was conſtituted Lord Privy. Seal. The 
Duke of (Buckingham, being made Preſident of. the 
Council in the room of the Earl of Rocheſſer, was 
ſuc: Lin ine we of Lord Steward. by, Earl 
| Z4 Ns Paulet, 
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Paulet, ſuperſeded i in the Treaſury by: the late Pro- 
motion of Mr. Harley. 


A ſingular occurrence took place about mis time 


. in Scotland, of which the Whigs in England did 
not fail to take the advantage. The Ducheſs of 
_ Gordon, a violent female politicjan, noted for her 


attachment to the baniſhed family, ſent as a pre- 


ſent to the Faculty of Adyocates at Edinburgh a 
medal, with a head on the right ſide and this le- 
gend, Cujus eft? and on the reyerſe the Britifh 
iſlands with this motto, Reddite. A debate ariſing 
whether this curious donation ſhould be received, 
it was carried by a majority of ſixty- three voices to 
twelve to accept. And Mr. Dundas of Arniſtoun, 
in the name of the Faculty, returned her Grace 
moſt hearty. thanks for this medal of their Sove- 
reign Lord the King—hoping and being confident 
that her Grace would very ſoon have an opportu- 
nity to compliment the Faculty with a ſecond me- 
dal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the Monarch 
and the termination of rebellion. Advice being 
tranſinitted of this act of effrontery to the Duke 


of Queenſberry Secretary of State for Scotland, 


and M. Kreyenberg the Hanoverian Refident 


making it the ſabje& of a formal Memorial; the 
Lord Advocate Sir David Dalrymple, a known | 


friend to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, was diſmifled 
8 25 a office, on W N remiſſneſs in not 


proſecutin 8 
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proſecuting the Scottiſh medali ſts ; : While Halls 
was allowed to eſcape, notwithſtanding his printing 


a vindication of his conduct, till more impuden 


affair was repreſented by the enemies of the Mini- 


ſtry as a'decifiye proof of their ſecret bias in favor 


of the Pretender; and by their friends, as a trivial 
and idle bufineſs, not worthy of ſerious attenfion; 


The Eart of Oxford, ſenſible of the unpopula- 
10, and probably of the folly, of the war, and un- 


willing to continue it with unequal ſacceſs, or to 
add new laurels to thoſe already acquired by the 
Duke of Marlborough; bad, from the firſt moment 


of his acceſſion to power, formed the determina- 
tion to conclude a peace with France; and this 
determination he manifeſted too ſtrongly and 


eagerly_not to afford great advantage to a politic 
and penetrating adverſary, There was a' certain 
Abbe Gualtier, an obſcure French Prieſt, whb had 


originally accompanied Marechal Tallard during 5 


his embaſſy to England in the late reign, and had 
fince been protected by Count Gallas the Imperial 


Miniſter, and ſuffered to ſay maſs in bis chapel. 
This man was choſen as the medium of intercourſe | 
with the Court of France] and was ſent over to 


Paris with verbal inſtructions, importing the wiſh 


of the preſent Minifters to effect a general pacifica- by 


tion, and defiring his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to 
propoſe to the Dutch a renewal of the conferences, 


The 


and treaſonable than his former proceedit ngs. This 
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The King of France, who had received the intel- 
ligence « of. the diflolution c of the Whig Parliament 
with tranſports of 3 Joy— declaring his opinion and 


18 11} 


| belief, pat be ſhould fon be 10 2 905 
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abſolutely 3 to. — the negotiations S 


Holland. But, in a Memorial tranſmitted hy 
NM. de Torey to the Court of London, April 1911, 


he declared his williogneſs to treat. through the 
medium of England. This overture was commu- 


nicated to the States General, who acknowledged 


| themſelves weary, of 1 the war, and ready to join 
in any meaſures to obtain a good peace. The 


whole of the ſummer was, ſpent j in an interchange 
of meſſages b between the two Courts c of London and 
Verſailles : and towards the autumn the, negotia- 
tion became accidentally public, in conſequence of 
the unexpected arreſt of one of the Government 


: agents, Mr. Prior, at Deal, for want of a paſſport. 


Count Gallas, the Imperial Ambaſſador, expoſtu- 
lating, upon this occaſion with the Earl of Oxford, 


was aſſured that there was no ground of alarm; for 


that the Queen would never conclude a peace 
derogatory from her engagements. with her Allies. 
But M. Meſnager, Who accompanied Mr. Prior 
from Paris, being inveſted with fall powers on the 
part of the Moſt Chriſtian King; proridiagal ar» 


F neger, Memoirs. 
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ü l that N M. Me nager, by y.the i inttig 2H 
or eee of Mr. St. 9 ſpoke, to the | 
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Queen. i in favor, of the Pretender, . whom he. called 

« her brather ;” and, that the did, not. ſeem dif: 
Pleaſed a at his diſcourſe. But this is not e onfirmed 
ah his own ia of 10 Ae $6 was 
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. to ky Court of St. Germaine's 3 Y | but the 
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could not, © make i. it pradicable, as they al al Il fa io to 


take any Heps ir in that intereſt, e hazar * 
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their own—and I 1 never found they had had, a true 
for "any thing elle. 8 
Five day: 45s 2 7 2 the. departure of. M. Meſnager 
the Miniſters | communicated the Preliminaries to to 
Count Gallas, who treated them with much ſcorn, 
and cauſed” an Eng liſh tranſlation of them to. 88 
publiſhed i in a paper feel the Daily C Courant. 'The 
articles were ſeven in number, importing, 1ſtly, | 
the acknowledgment of the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain and the Proteſtant Succeltion 3 in the Houle of 
Hanover ; 2dly, : an | engagement | to take all Juſt and 
reaſonable meaſures 10 prevent the union of the 
Crowns of France and Spain. "The third 1 reſpeQs 5 
an evcntual Treaty of Commerce. T The fourth oo con- 
| 5 tains 
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ee e promiſe of a ſecure barrier 55 Holland; | 
the fifth, the ſame. on the fide of the Empire; the 
fixth, the demolition of Dunkirk ; the ſeventh, a 
vague engagement that the pretenſions of all the 
Princes and States engaged in the war ſhall be 
amicably diſcuſſed and regulated. Theſe looſe and 
general conditions excited univerſal ſurpriſe and 
diſtruſt. But great and juſt offence was taken at the 
condud of Count Gallas, in thus diſclofing the e ir- 
cumſtances of a depending negotiation ; and an 
order was ſent him, forbidding his appearance at 
Court. The States General were ſcarcely leſs 
diflatisfied than the Court of Vienna, at Yong tenor 
of theſe preliminary articles; which they repre- 
ſented to the' Queen as a very inſufficient founda- 
tin to build upon. And it was not without great 
reluctance, and after the moſt preſſing inſtances, 
that their High Mightineſſes agreed to open the 
' conferences afreſh on the 1ſt of January 17 12 | 
Utrecht being named as the place of Congreſs. _ 
The Emperor, on his part, wiots a eircular letter 
to the Electors and Princes of the Empire, exhort- 
ing them to perſiſt in the engagements of the 
Grand Alliance. In order to obviate any diſagree- 
able conſequences that migbt reſult from the re: 
ſentment of the Emperor, the Queen of England 
had ſent Earl Rivers to Hanover to aſſure the 
Elector, tha his intereſts would be particularly at- 
tended to. Notwithſtanding which, the Elector 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed in warm terms his total Aifopprobation of 
the meaſures in queſtion ; and, not ſatisfied with 
this declaration, be ordered his Miniſter, Baron, | 
Bothmar, to deliver to Mr. St. John a Memorial, 
which ſoon afterwards appeared in the public prints, 
repreſenting the pernicious conſequences of leaving | 
Spain and the Indies in the hands of the Duke of 
Anjou, and the danger of ſuffering the French 
King to prevail in a conteſt carried on for the pur- 
poſe of giving a King to Spain, and eventually of 
impoſing another upon Great Britain. This indiſ- | 
creet ſtep, applauded as it was by the Whig party, 
produced no other effect, as might eaſily have been, 
foreſeen by any perſons not blinded by party rage, 
than to give, extreme umbrage to the Court of 
London, and to lay the foundation of a dangerom 
miſunderſtanding between the Queen and the 8 
EleQor.... 2: 

About this period the Pretender, knowing the 
coldneſs which ſubſiſted between the two Courts, 
was emboldened to addreſs the Queen, in a letter | 
not ill imagined or exprefſed—urging her, © as ſhe 
tendered her own, honor and, happineſs, to do him 
that juſtice to which he was entitled ; in which 
caſe he aſſured her that no reaſonable terms of ac- 
commodation which ſhe could defire for herſelf | 
ſhould be refuſed by bim—and declaring his rea- 
dineſs to give all the ſecurity that could be defired, 
of his unalterable reſolution to make the law of the 

land 
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Ind the ule of his Goveratent- Lis maintain the 
Chureh of ace in its Joſt richts and privi- 
leges*; ” but without g givivg the lighteſt intimation 
or hope that he might be induced to change lis 
| religion. To this ſetter i it does not appear that any 
Py Fay or indireQly was ever made. | 
The. States General having at length agreed to 
renew the! negotiation with France; the Parliament 
was onvened for the 7th. of December: 711: previ- 
ous to which, rest efforts were made to obtain 2 
clear majority in the Houfe of Lords, where the 
Whig intereſt chiefly prevailed; but with very lit- 
tle 1 ſucceſs ; - and the Miniſters had even the mortifi- 
cation to fee the Earl of Nottingham, one of the 
8 leaders of the Tories for more than 
enty years paſt, cloſely connecting himſelf, upon 
the great queſtion of peace or war, with the Whi gs. 
This Nobleman was ſuppoſed to ſeel ſtrong emo- 
Bons of jealouſy and diſguſt at the ſudden and fur- 
prifing aſcendeney acquired by the Earl of Oxford, 
who, in return, was no leſs trembliogly alive to the 
rival pretenfions of Nottingham. alot. ng 
The Whigs exclaimed with' all 'the oldies of 
party rage againſt the plan of accommodation com- 
prehended in the Preliminary Articles, which they 
repreſented as fraught with treachery to our allies 
and ruin to ourſelves. The ideas inculcated by the 
leaders and ſwallowed by | the dupes of the faction 


| » Macpherſon” s State Papers, vol. i, 
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FN flropgly though btb gnedly y fret: by 


Biſhop Burnet; who grayely relates, that when the 


Queen condeſcended to, aſk of him his ſentiments 
reſpecting peace, upon _obtaining permiſſion to 
ſpeak bis mind plainly, he told her Majeſty “ that 
it was his opinion that any treaty by which Spain 
and the Indies were left to King Philip muſt, 


in a little while, deliver up all Europe into the 


hands of France: and if any ſuch peace ſhould be 
made,” ſhe was betrayed, and we were all ruined: J 
in leſs than three years” time ſhe would be mur- 
dered, and the fires would be again kindled 6d in 
Smithfield.“ 

In the Queen's Speech to the two Houſes, the 
expreſſed her joy in being able to inform them, that, 
notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe who delight in wal! 


both time and place were appointed for opening | 


the treaty of a general peace. —By an extraordi- 


nary latitude of aſſertion, ſhe declared the ready 


concurrence and entire confidence of the Allies 
in the ſteps ſhe had taken; and ſhe, as uſual, ex- 
preſſed her concern that the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown ſhould be rendered ſecure to the Houſe of 
Hanover. An Addreſs of thanks being propoſed, 

the Earl of Nottingham, at the cloſe of a very 
eloquent and able ſpeech, much admired and cele- 
brated at the time, and in which his Lordſhip co- 
piouſly expatiated on the inſufficiency and pre- 
cariouſneſs of the * preliminaries, and of the 


an 
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dangers to: be apprehended f from leaving a Prince 
| of the Houſe of Bourbon in poſſeſſion of the Mon- 


archy of Spain, moyed that a clauſe might be. 


. added to the Addreſs, repreſenting to her Majeſty, 
„that, in the opinion of that Houſe, no peace 
could be ſafe or honorable to Great Britain or 


Europe, if Spain and tbe Indies were allotted to 


any. branch of the Houſe of Bourbon,” . This gave 
_ riſe to a violent debate—the motion hang: ſup- 


i ported and oppoſed by all the principal ſpeakers on 
each ſide. And the Duke of Marlborough in par- 


ticular, conceiving himſelf to be invidiouſly pointed 


his Country and to his Soyereign bound to declare 


at in the Speech from the Throne, affirmed to the. 
Houſe © that he could declare with a ſafe conſei- 
ence in the preſence of her Majeſty, of that illuſtri- 
ous Aſſembly, and of that ſupreme Being who is 
infinitely above all the powers upon earth, and be- 
fore whom, according to the ordinary courfe of 
nature, he muſt ſoon appear to give an account of 


bis actions, that he ever was deſirous of a ſaſe, ho- 


norable, and laſting peace; and that he was far 
from any deſign of prolonging the war for his wn 
private advantage, as his enemies had mot falſely. 
inſinuated. That his advanced age, and the many 
fatigues he bad undergone, made him earneſtly 
wiſh for retirement and repoſe, having already ho- 


nors and riches heaped upon him far beyond his 


deſert or expectation. But that he was in duty to 


his 
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His opinion; that no dkesty of pubiReations eithet 
honorable, ſafe or laſting, could be concluded on 
the ſöun dation of the ſeven preliminary articles.“ 
THE previous queſtion being put upon the motion 
of tte Farl of Nottingham, it was carried in the 
affirmative by a fingle vote, and the mat queſtion 
by eight voices (fixty-two to fifty-four) againſt the 
utmoſt efforts of the Court®, -' On preſenting the 
Addreſs, the Queen coldly replied, „ that "ſhe 
ſhould be very ſorry any one could think"! the 
would not do her utmoſt to recover Spalt und the 


| Weſt Indies from the Houſe of Bourbon. On the 


other hand, the Addreſs of the Commons was ex- 
preſſed in the bigheſt ſtrain of ſatisſuction and 


loyalty. They affured her” that they would uſe 


their utmoſt endeavors to diſappoint as well the 
arts and deſigns of thoſe who for private views 
might delight i in war, as the hopes the' enemies 
"+ The detection of the Bal of Nottisgbam is thas lad. 
crouſly ſatirized in a periodical publication of the times=—rank- 


ing, by conjecture, among the wicked lampoons of Swift + 
« Whereas a very tall, thin, ſwarthy-complexioned' man, between 


fixty and ſeventy: years of age, wearing a brown: coat with little 


fleeves and long pockets, has lately withdrawn himſelf from his 
friends, being ſeduced by wicked perſons to follow ill courſes 
Theſe are to give notice, that whoever ſhall diſcover him ſhall 
have ten ſhillings reward—or if he will voluntarily return, he 


ſhall be kindly received by his friends, who will not reproach 


him for paſt follies, provided he give good aſſurances that for 
the future he will firmly adhere to the Church of England, in 
which he was ſo carefully educated by his honeſt parents,” 

Vol. 11. "M8 | might 
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might have vainly entertained of eie advan- 
tage from any diviſion among them.“ 
In another inſtance the aſcendency of the Op- 
poſition in the Houſe of Peers conſpicuouſly 
ſhewed, itſelf, to the great. chagrin of the Court. 
The Duke of Hamilton, lately created. Duke of 
Brandon, claiming the place which appertained to 
bim in that quality, was oppoſed by many of the 
Engliſh Lords, who conceived ſuch aſſumption to 
be incompatible with the Act of Union, as giving 

a power to the Crown to introduce a greater num- 
ber of Seottiſh Peers into the Houſe, than were 
allowed by the Act. Aſter a vehement debate, the 
claim of the Duke was rejected, notwithſtanding | 
the precedent of the Duke of Queenſberry admitted 
do ſit as Duke of Dover, by 57 to 52 voices. The 
Scottiſh. Peers were much enraged, and not without 
reaſon, at this determination, and ſigned a Repre- 
ſentation to the Queen, complaining of it as a 
breach of the Union, and a mark of diſgrace put 
upon the whole Peerage of Scotland, who were 
thus ſtigmatized as the only deſcription of perſons 
in the realm incapable of being e to the 
honors of the Engliſh Peerage. 

The Occaſional Conformity Bill, ne miſcar- 
ried three times, had lain dormant for ſeven years, 
till it was at this period revived by the Earl of Not- 
tingham, with the acquieſcence of the Whigs, to 
whom he declared, that without this Bill he ſhould 


- 
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be 1 an | individual but with. it an bats The 
chiets of the party knowing, from the temper of the 
times, that a Bill of this nature would certainly paſs, 
were willing, and even deſirous, that Lord Not- 
tingbam ſhould conciliate the confidence of the 
zealous Churchmen by being himſelf the mover of 
it, eſpecially as the penalties of the. propoſed Bill 
were much milder than, they would probably have 
been if introduced under the auſpices of the Court. 

In conſequence of this previous agreement, the 
Bill paſſed through both Houſes with ſilence and 
rapidity. - The Diſſepters, however, who did not 
comprehend theſe political and courtly manceuvres, 
loudly complained that they were deſerted by their 
friends, who endeayored in vain to perſuade them 
that they conſulted their intereſt i in conſenting 
to. their oppreſſion. -_ _ 

During the Chriſtmas dot of Parliament, mat⸗ 
ters having now attained to ſufficient maturity, the 
Duke of Marlborough was diſmiſſed from all his 
employments, by a jetter under the Queen's s own 
hand. The charges brought againſt him in the 
Houſe of Commons reſpecting the perquiſites re- 
ceived by bis Grace as Commander in Chief of 
the Fe orces of Great Britain, was made the pretext 
for his diſgrace, For, on the zoth of December, 
the Queen declared i in Council, © that,.an informa- 
tion being laid againſt the Duke of Marlborough, 
by the Commiſſioners of Public Accounts, ſhe 

i 
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thought fit to diſmiſs him from an His employ- 
ments, that the matter might take an impartial ex- 
; amination,” And this declaration was entered in 
the Council Books. The Duke, in his anſwer, 
told the Queen, That if the in veteracy of bis 
enemies bad not been more powerful with them 
than the conſideration of her Majeſty's honor and 
juſtice, they wonld not have influenced her to 
impute the occaſion of his diſmiffion to a falſe and 
malicious infinuation contrived by themſelves, and 
made public when there was no opportunity for him 
to give in his anfiver.” And he concludes with 
wiſhing, 1 that her Majefty might never find the 
want of ſo faithful a ſervant, as he had always en- 
deayored to approve himſelf to her.” By an artifice 
characteriſtic of Lord Oxford, the command of 
the Queen's forces in Flanders was offered-to the 
Elector of Hanover; which he refuſing, as was 
clearly foreſeen, to accept, the Duke of Ormond 
was appointed Captain- Generel of all ber A895 8 
forces. at home and abroad. 

"The Whig interect fill nes in the 
Houſe of Lords; a reſofution was taken to create 
twelve new Peers, in order to ſecure a majority 
for the Court. This gave rife to much clamorous 
exclamation. Sir Miles Wharton, being offered'a 
Peerage on this occaſion, rejected it with diſdain, 
faying, * that formerly Peerages were the reward 
of ſervices done; but now it appeared they were 


| 


| | merely 
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nierely a compenſation for ſervice to be done.” 
'The 2d January 1712 the twelve new Peers-were 
introduced into the Houſe ; and the Scottiſh Lords 
being now alſo arrived, the Court acquired a de- 
cided and permanent majority; though Mr. 
Secretary St. John ſcrupled not to ſay, * that if 
thoſe twelve. had not been enough, they would 
have given them,” i. e. the Whigs, another do- 
zen.“ When the uſual queſtion of adjournment 
was about to be put, the Earl of Wharton excited 
mirth by aſking, © Whether they meant to vote 
individually, or by their foreman ?” 35,7966 
At this critical period the Miniſters were Abe 
raſſed by an unexpected and unwelcome viſit from 
Prince Eugene, who, on the diſmiſſion of Count 
Gallas, was charged with inſtructions from the 
Emperor to repreſent to the Queen in terms the 
moſt urgent the fatal conſequences which would 
attend the defection of England from the Alliance, 
and to propoſe a new plan for the future conduct 
of the war, in which his Imperial Majeſty would 
take upon himſelf a larger proportion of the burden 
than had been required from his predeceſſors, Leo- 
pold and Joſeph. The remonſtrances of his High- 
neſs produced no effect; but he was treated with 
all the external demonſtrations of eſteem and re- 
ſpect by the Queen, and entertained with great 
magnificence by the Minifters, particularly by the 
Lord Treaſurer, who, it is fad, declared in polite 
Aa 3 | terms 
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terms to the Prince the pride he felt in having for 
his gueſt the firſt General in Europe. If I am,” 
aid his Highneſs, . it is to your Lordſhip I am in- 
debted for it”—alluding to the recent diſmiſſion 
of the Duke of Marlborough. The Prince re- 
ceived, however, poſitive aſſurances of concurrence 
in a 'vigorous proſecution of the war. 
To ſhew his zeal for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
the Lord Treaſurer, at the ſuggeſtion of the Duke 
of Devonſhire, who had given notice of a motion 
for the ſame purpoſe, brought in a Bill giving pre- 
cedence to the whole Electoral Houſe, as part of 
the Royal Family which by an emulation of 
eagerneſs paſſed both Lords and Commons in the 
ſpace of two days. 

Mr. Walpole, late Secretary at War, having by 
his activity, eloquence and knowledge of buſineſs 
rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious to the To- 
ries; advantage was taken of an act of indiſcretion 
on his part when in office, not only to expel him 
the Houſe, but commit him to the Tower. The 
caſe was this: Mr. Walpole, in contracting with 
certain perſons for the article of forage, was deſirous 
- thata friend might be admitted to a participation 
of the profits ; in lieu of which, the contractors 

agreed to give him five. hundred guineas for his 
ſhare of the ſame. But the name being concealed, 
a bill for the amount was paid into Mr. Walpole's 


* and indorſed by him. On a ſtrict examina- 
| | ti 0 n, 
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tion, it appeared that no part of the money was re- 
tained by Walpole; but the Houſe. nevertheleſs 
voted the acceptance of it to be an act of corrup- 
tion — and proceeded to expulſion and commit- 
ment. The cenſures of the Houſe were treated 
by the friends of Mr. Walpole with contempt; 
and he was immediately rechoſen by the Borough 
of Lynn Regis. Upon which the Houſe came 
to a remarkable reſolution, that Robert Wal- 
pole, Eſq. having been this ſeſſion of Parliament 
committed a priſoner to the Tower of London, and 
expelled this Houſe. for an high breach of truſt in 
the execution of his office, and notorious corrup- 
tion when Secretary at War, was and. is incapable 
of being elected a Member to ſerve in this preſent 

Pariiament.” | 
Another buſineſs of * jar. conſequence next 
engaged the attention of the Houſe ; viz. the con- 
ſideration of the Barrier Treaty with the States. 
As on the one hand it was a great object with the 
late Whig Miniſters to obtain the guarantee of 
Holland in ſupport of the Proteſtant Succeſſion; z it 
was a no leſs favorite point with the States, that 
England ſhould guaranty to them in return the 
quiet poſſeſſion of their harrier in Flanders, And 
a Treaty containing theſe reciprocal conditions was 
ſigned by Lord Townſhend at the Hague, October 
29, 1709, wherein the barrier was ſettled to conſiſt 
ot merely of ſuch places , as acknowledged the 
A4 ſoy e 
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ſovereignty of the Crown of Spain; but of ſeveral 
very important towis captured during the courſe 
of the war ſrom France as Liſle, Tournay, Menin 
and Douay. This Treaty was regarded by the 


Preſeiit Miniſters as à grand obſtacle in the way 


of peace, which could not too ſoon be removed. 
And though it had been ſolemnly ratified by the 
"Queen, it was now condemned without reſerve by 
de Hao ef Coons wbo came to divers Reſo- 
lutions upon the ſubject, importing: 1ſt. That 
in the Preaty for ſettling a Barrier, &c. under 
colbur of ſecuring the Proteſtant Suceeſſion, were 
feveral articles deſtraQive to the intereſt of Great 
Britain, and highly diſhonorable to her Majeſty. 
'2dly, That Lord Viſcount Townſhend had not any 
orders or authority for negotiating or concluding 

ſeveral articles in that Treaty. gdly, That Lord 
"Viſcount Townſhend,” who ſigned, and all thoſe 
who adviſed the ratifying of that Treaty, were ene- 
mies to the Queen and Kingdom.“ The States 
General, aftoniſhed and alarmed at theſe proceed- 
ings, wrote a very reſpectful letter to the Queen, 
ſtating the neceſſity of a powerful barrier ſor the 
ſecurity of England as well as Holland, and ex- 

preſſing their readineſs to explain or modiſy any ar- 

ticles of the Treaty, which ſhould not effentially 
affect the preſervation of the Dutch Nation, and 
entreating her Majeſty to continue towards them 
| Fat precious friePlp ad 3 with which 
the 
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ſhe had hitherto honored them.“ a 
no ſet ſtrongly againſt them; and the Houſe of 
Commons, in an inflammatory Repreſentation to 
the Quern, charged the Allies in general, and the 
States General in particular, with having been 
grolaly deficient in furniſhing their quotas of men 
and money; and, in anſwer to their various me- 
morials, they received only a cold and vague aſſur- 
ance from the Queen, © that ſhe, would contribute 
| Fhat was in her power towards the ſatisſaction of 
the States General, ithoutabandoning the intereſt 
of her own Kingdoms *.” _ a 
One of the moſt laudable meaſures of this High- 
Church and Tory Parliament was the Bill brought 
in for granting a Toleration to the Scottiſh Epiſ- 
copalians. The General Aſſembly of Scotland, 
alarmed at ſo daring and dangerous an attack upon 
the rights of the Cnun cn, on the firſt intimation 
of this Bill drew up a large Repreſentation to the 
Queen, ſetting forth, - that the Act of 1707 for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyterian 
Government in Scotland was declared to be an 
eflential and fundamental condition of the Treaty 
of Union—that they could not but expreſs, there- 
fore, their ſurpriſe and affliction to hear of a Bill 
offered for ſuch a large and almoſi boundleſs tole- 
ration, not only threatening the overthrow of their 
Church, but giving a licenſe to errors and blaſphe - 


* Tindal, vol. V. p. 455—463. 1 — { 
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mies, We to the dimonor of God, the Radar of 
Religion, and the confuſion of that Church and 
Nation. And they did beſcech, nay obteſt her Ma- 
jeſty by the mercy of Gop, to interpoſe her autho- 
rity againſt ſuch a manifeſt and ruining encroach- 
ment.” Notwithſtanding this rancorous oppoſition 
of the'Gopry in Scotland the Bill paſſed, with a 
remarkable clauſe prohibiting the Magiſtrates of 
that Kingdom in future to execute the ſentences of 
the Judicatories of the Kirk, which was by this 
means diveſted of its temporal terrors; and as its 
ſpiritual cenſures have gradually fallen into con- 
tempt, it is now only the phantom of its former 
ſelf. This Bill was accompanied by another for 
reſtoring the right of Patronage ; which paſſed ' 
with little oppoſition, though certainly incompati- 
ble with the Act of Union, and, as it was alſo pre- 
tended by the Fee to * Scriptural 
warrant.” 7 

On the 6th of ſil 171 2, the Queen came to the 
Houle of Peers, and ſtated to the two Houſes, in 
a long ſpeech, the terms on which peace might be 
| made; for ſuch was the caution of the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, that he was determined to conelude nothing 
without the previous ſanction of Parliament. The 
Houſe of Commons, with little difficulty, and the 
Houſe of Lords aſter high debate, preſented Ad- 
dreſſes of approbation; ſoon aſter which, the Par- 
liament was prorogued. LEGS 
WT | Although 
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Although the firſt day of the 1 
mend for opening the Congreſs, the.confer- 
.ences did not commence- till the 29th) January, 
1712; when the Biſhop of Briſtol, Lord Privy Seal, 
repairing to the appointed place in great pomp, at- 
tired in velvet robes, with his train borne by two 
pages, addreſſed the Aſſembly in a ſet ſpeech, parti- 
cularly and earneſtly recommending © clearneſs, 
openneſs and ſincerity in the conduct of the preſent 
negotiation; although the conduct of the Britiſn 
Miniſters had been and continued to be replete 

with ineſſe, duplicity and. deceit. The propoſitions 
ſigned by M. Meſnager were declared to be the 
bafis of the Treaty; for the Congreſs had not the 
leaſt notice or intimation of the proviſional articles 

ſigned on the part of France and England. The 
Miniſters of France, at the deſire of the Allies, 
gave in their projet of Peace, February 1/7, and it 
was couched in ſo high a ſtrain as to excite the 
greateſt amazement. The Abbe de Polignac had 


previouſly declared the propoſitions made at 1 


Gertruydenberg, to which the Imperial Mini- 
ſter, Count Zinzendarf, wiſhed to advert, to be no 
longer exiſting; and all the King of France now 
offered was to recognize the title of the Queen of 
Great Britain, and the ſucceſſion of the Crown in 
the Houſe of Hanover, at the ſigning of the Peace; 
to demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk for a ſatis- 
* equiyalent; to cede the iſland of St. Chrif- 
* 
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 rtopher, Hudſon's Bay, and Newfoundland except- 


ing Placentia,” to England; and to add to the pre- 
ſent Dutch barrier the towns of Furnes, Ypres, 
Menin, and Fort Knoque. At the ſame time his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty demanded, in order to 
ſorm the barrier of France, Aire, St. Venant, Be- 
thune, and Douay, with their dependencies ; that 
the frontier on the ſide of the Empire and of Italy 
ſhotild be the ſame as before the war or, in other 
words, that Landau, Feneſtrella, and Exilles, 
ſhould be reſtored to France - that the Low Coun- 
tries ſhould be given to the Elector of Bavaria; 
and that Liſle and Tournay ſhould be conſidered as 
the equivalent for Dunkirk. Finally, his Moſt 
_ "Chriſtian Majeſty engaged, that the King of Spain 

do relinquiſh all his pretenſions to Naples, Sardinia, 
and Milan, in favor of the Emperor. On the 
other hand, a counter- project was given in on the 
part of the Allies, in which the Engliſh Plenipo- 
tentiaries inſidiouſly, and in contradiction to the 
ſecret" preliminaries, joined with the reſt of the 
Conſederate Powers in demanding the reſtitution 
of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. And a ſpecific auſwer in writing was 

inſiſted upon from the French Miniſters, But this 
the Marechal D'Uxelles\refuſed, and propoſed to 
: enter into verbal conferences upon the ſubject. 
"Upon tbis difference, the negotiation ſeemed for 
"many weeks at a ſtand: and Lord Strafford and 
18670? 14 the 
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the Biſhop of Biiſtol, in their Aiſpatels of Ah 
15, ſay, )«f they do not find the French are much 
 conviticed of the neceffity of diſpateh and wen 
any thing is let fall of breakitig off the conferences,” 
they ſeem to take it with 4 great air of indiffer- 
ence, welf knowing their buſineſs was not to be 
done at Utrecht, but by a negotiation carried ot 
directly betweer Londom and Verfailles“ About 
this period, Mr. Thomas Metley; & nent relation 
of the Treaſurer, and the Abbe Gualtier arrived at 
Utrecht, by whom a plam for A general peace was 
imparted to the Englifh Pletiipotentiariey without 
the leaſt commuricatidn with' the reſt of the AW = 
les.” Only the Dutch were vehemently urged, as oy 
they had already repeatedly 1 been, * to come into 
the Queen's meaſures; otherwiſe ſhe would con- 
fider herſelf as diſcharged from all obligation to- 
wards them. The States at length thought proper 
to ſend a ſdlemm deputatiom to he Earl of Straf- 
ford (April 28), to Know authoritatively' what the 
Queen's meaſures were. But this Nobleman de- 
dined to eiter into particulars, declaring never. 
theleſs, for their fatisfa@ion, t that her"Majeſty's 
intentions were, that her troops ſhonld act with the 
fame vigor againt France as if there were no ne- 
gotiation on foot.” And this declaration the Fart 
repeated the fame evening in a conference with 
Prince Eugene and Count Zinzendorf. [191 
1 the month of April, the Confederate army 
| | took 


exereiſe with honor. And, indeed, notwithſtand- 
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book the field under the Prince, of Savoy, whont 


their High Mightineſſes had appointed Captain 


General of their forces. . The Duke of Ormond, 


arnving. at the Hague nearly at the ſame time, gave. 


all poſſible aſſurances to the Penſionary of a cordial. 


and confidential co-operation with the Allies, and 
eſpecially. the Dutch, On the ſubſequent junction 


of the armies, a good. underſtanding ſeemed to 


prevail between the two Generals; and about the 
middle of May, the Prince propoſing to pab the 
Scheld and attack the French, or, if they appeared 
too ſtrongly poſted, to inveſt the town of Queſ- 
noy, it was aſſented to by the Duke without heſi- 


tation. But within a ſew days aſter this movement 


bad taken place, the Duke of Ormond received po- 
ſitive orders from Mr. Secretary St. John to avoid 
engaging in any ſiege or hazarding a battle; and 
deſiring him, at the ſame time, to diſguiſe the re- 
ceipt of this order adding, that it had been com- 


municated to the Court of France; and if M. Vil- 


lars ſhould take any private notice of it, the Duke 
was to anſwer accordingly. It is impolfible to 
conceive a more difficult or delicate ſituation than 
that into which the Duke of Ormond was thrown 


by theſe inſtructions; and had he not been moſt 


ſtrongly attached to the preſent Adminiſtration and 
their meaſures, he, would doubtleſs have inſtantly 
reſigned a command which he could no longer 


ing 


e en Minen . 


ing the e of his party geal, his own noble a and 
| ingenuous nature recoiled from the execut | 
the infamous. taſk impoſed., upon bim, | 
in his anſwer, to Mr, St. John, May the 25th, b 

promiſed obedience and ſecrecy, | he declared 66 the 


1 


difficulty of diſguiſing the true reaſon of 1 15 
duct, having no excuſe for delays.”.. And the 
Duke receiving a letter, from M, Villen congra- 
tulating him on tbe intelligence which had juſt 
reached him from Paris, « that they were to be no 
longer enemies, ” ſignified to the Marechal the ar- 
ders he. alſo had e ne dae kee 
land. bs 
On the 3th. of Tara the. Dake, . — beep 4-1 
the interval ſtrongly preſſed to co-operate actively 
with the Allies, tated to Mr. St. John “the 
extreme uneaſineſs of his ſituation. Many of the 
Allies ſerupled not openly. to ſay, they were be- 
trayed. If he was reſtrained ſrom action, he ſaw 
no uſe in remaining in his preſent ſituation, and. 
he defired leave to return to England. But in all 
things he. profeſſed to ſubmit to her Majeſty's 
pleaſure. Queſnoy was at length. inveſted, and 
the Duke with difficulty, and not without ſecret 
expoſtulation from M. Villars, aſſented to furniſh 
ſixteen battalions of troops in the joint pay of Eng- 
land and Holland to carry on the ſiege. The 
ſeparate negotiations between England and France- 
were by this time far advanced, and the renuncia- | 
BEE tion 
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fi In byt the Ling of Spain, ol the right of Müeceton 
o th wn of France, E, | being at length 6btained, 
 and's proniiſe wäcle öf the We render of 
; Dusti to the Englifh, as a pledge of chief 
cerity of the Molt Chriſtiaii King, orders werd 
pre Bu to Otmond'to conclude an armiſtice 
with M. Villas: This intelligetice, "when com- 
municated to Prince Eugene and tbe Deputies of 
the States, was received with indeferſbable indig- 
nation. His Highnéſs told the Engliſb General, 
that the ſection of the Engliſh troops and foes 
in Britifh pay would leave them to the merey of the 
French ; but that he was ſure the forces would not 
march. He expoſtulated with him on the'nnparal- 
leled baſeneſs of this violation of national faith and 
honor, and the danget and ruin which mi oht 
enſue upon this deſertion. * The Duke was im- 
moveable. He ſuid it belonged not to him to 
enter into theſe particulars that the Queen's 
commands were poſitive; and he canſe@ the ſuſ- 
| penſion. of hoſtilities to be 'proclaimed June' the 
25th, by. ſound of trumpet : but the foreign troops 
in the pay of Great Britain unanimouſly refuſed to 
obey his Grace's orders. an 
Notwithſtanding the ende of Ormond, 
| Prince Eugene immediately on the ſurrender of 
Queſnoy inveſted Landrecy: but the hiſtory of this 
campaign, conſequent to the ſeparation of the Bri- 
tiſh forces, is the recital of a continued ſeries of 
6 | Ioſſes 
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loſſes and diſaſters. Marechal Villars, after deſeat - 
ing a part of the Allied army at Denain, proceeded. 
to Marchiennes, which contained the «Prince's 
grand depdt of military ſtores, - Aſter the reduction 
of Marchiennes, he undertook. the ſiege of Douay, 
which compelled the Prince to raiſe that of Lan- 
drecy, without however being able to ſave Douay. 
And before the end of the campaign, the French 
alſo retook Queſnoy and Bouchaine: ſo that the 
triumph of Villars was complete, and the Allies 
were overwhelmed with ſhame and conſternation. 
Various obſtacles ariſing to the concluſion of 
the Treaty ſo earneſtly and impatiently ſought by 
the Britiſh Court, Mr. Secretary St. John, now 
created Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was diſ- 
patched in perſon early in the month of Auguſt to 
the Court of Verſailles, in order to obviate all the 
remaining difficulties. He was received by the 
French Monarch with all imaginable marks of 
diſtinction; and in a ſhort time the object of his 
miſſion being in great part effected, a ceſſation of 
arms by ſea and land for the ſpace of four months 
was agreed upon. In the mean time the nego- 
tiations at Utrecht proceeded ſlowly and heavily. 
The Earl of Strafford, in his letter of the 13th of 
September, repreſents tbe States «as mightily ſunk 
with their misfortunes, and not knowing well what 
meaſures. to take; but that they inſiſted upon 
Tournay as ſo eſſential to their barrier, that they 
ide; It. ---- Bb bad 
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had actually none without /1 ”, In anſwer, Lord 
[Bolingbroke owned that the King of France 
vas no eneouraged to refuſe what he at firſt only 

endeavored to ſave; in ſhort, that France had 
now gathered ſtrength by our divifions, and was 
grown ſanguine enough to make that plan the ulti- 
mat um of her coneeſſions, which was at- firft no- 
thing more than the ultimatum of her offers: but 
that the Dutch had nobody to blame for all this 
but themſelves.” At length their High Mighti- 
neſſes, deſcending from that loſtineſs they could 
no longer ſupport, deelared (October the 9th), 
that, fur the good of peace, the States were will- 
ing to yield Liſle to France, and recede from their 
pretenſions to have Douay, Valeneiennes and Mau- 
beuge, which they had hitherto inſiſted upon; pro- 
vided Conde and Tournay were included in their 


barrier, the tariffs of 1664 reſtored, and that Sicily 


be yielded to the Emperor, and Straſburg to the 
Empire.“ This was a propoſition which the Eng- 
lich Court acknowledged to be entitled to regard 
and conſideration; but new obſtacles every day 
preſented themſelves the French appearing more 
and more ſenfible of the ſuperiority they had ſo 
ſtrangely acquired, aud to repent of the conceſ- 
fions they had been induced to make; inſomuch 
that Lord Bolingbroke complained, in his diſ- 
8 patches to Mr. Prior, of“ the perpetual cavils and 
eee the French, who, he affirmed, had 
Fa neither 
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neither acted girly nor wiſely.” And in another 
letter he fays, The French want to bubble us 
out of the advantages which they bad folemnly 
yielded ;” and he exclaims, By Heaven ! they 
treat like pedlars, or, which is worſe, like attornies!” 
The negotiation, nevertheleſs, gradually proceeded. 
In October, Lord Lexington was appointed to go 
as Ambaſſador to Spain; and the renunciation of 
King Philip being drawn up in form, his Majeſty 
ſigned it November the 5th, and ſwore upon the 
holy Evangelifts to obſerve it, in preſence of the 
Council 'of State and of the chief Nobility ; ; after 
which, the Cortez of Spain being ſummoned to 
meet at Madrid, the King went in Rate to that 
Aſſembly, and declared to them, that the efforts 
which the Nation had made with ſo much zeal 
and fidelity to ſecure his Crown in two perilous. 
emergencies, were of ſuch a nature as never to be 
forgotten. In order, therefore, to ſhew his grati- 
. tude, to procure peace for his people, and to be 
never ſeparated from them, he renounced all pre- 
tenſions which either himſelf or his iſſue might 
have to the Crown of France; and defired them 
to give their conſent to it.” Upon this, the Cor- 
tez confirmed and approved the renunciation ; and 
the Crown of Spain, after King Philip's poſterity, 
was limited to the Hauſe of Savoy. The like 
renunciation was made ſome months after by the 
Princes of France to the Crown of Spain : and 
* B b 2 * | 
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King. Philip was declared incapable. of. ſucceeding 

to the Crown of France... In November, a farther 
— of arms was. agreed upon for.. four 
months, to which Portugal acceded. Aud the 
Britiſh forces in that kingdom were immediately 
recalled; as they had already been from Catalo- 
nia, in defiance of the utmoſt reſentment of the 
Emperor, and to the conſternation of the poor Ca- 
talans, who now ſaw. themſelves abandoned by 
their pretended protectors, and delivered up to the 
. mercy of their offended Sovereign. 

At this period, the Duke of Hamilton, ſo long 
noted ſor his attachment to the Stuart ſamily, was 
appointed Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the Court 
of France: but his Grace being killed in a duel 
with Lord Mohun, who himſelf alſo fell in the 
bloody conteſt, he was ſucceeded by the Duke of 
Shrewſbury. 

Towards the end of the year, the Britiſh Pleni- | 
potentiaries at.Utrecht ſignified to the States, that, 
if they would ſign the Preliminaries of Peace in 
conjunction with England, Tournay ſhould be 
added to their barrier. Their High Mightineſſes 
acceding to this propoſition, a new Barrier Treaty 
was concluded, differing from the former fo much 
inveighed againſt only by its inferiority of ſtrength 
and ſecurity. It was not, however, till the month 
of April 1713 that the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries de- 
elared to the Miniſters of Holland and the Em- 

| 3 "|" "ao 
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peror, that they were ready; with the” Miniſters 
of Pruſſia, Portugal and Savoy, to ſign their reſpec. 
tive Treaties. The Imperial Ambaſſadors replied, 
ena "IO ey” nor ME Miniſters of me Fes cad" 


| ny” without the reſtitution of Stratburg, And 
they entered a ſortnal proteſtation "againſt the 
Treaty. But the Dutch thought proper to/comply 
—equally proof againſt the menaces and entreaties 
of the diſſentient parties. And on the i th of 
April 1713, the Treaty of Utrecht was completed. 


By this famous Treaty the Proteſtant Succeſſion 


Was recognized by France, and the Pretender 
compelled to depart that kingdem: the unos of 


the two Monarchies of France and Spain Was 


provided againſt by mutual and ſolemn: renunci- 
ations: the harhor of Dunkirk was demoliſhed, and 
the fortifications razed ; Acadie, Hudfon's Bay, 
Newfoundland and St. Chriſtophers ceded in full 
right to England. Naples, Milan, and the Spaniſhi 


Netherlands were yielded to the Emperor, together 
with Landau, Briſae and Fort Kehl on the fide of 


Germany. —Sieily, by the particular atld "partial 
interpoſition of the Queen of England, was foreibly 
disjoined from Naples, and transferred to the Duke 
of Savoy with the regal title. And, in addition to 
the places actually poſſeſſed by the Dutch, Lux- 
emburg, Namur, Charleroi, Lpres and Nieuport 
were aſſigned to the States as a perpetual barrier. 
0353 B b z His 
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His Imperial Majeſty was, allowed to the of 
June, to declare wii n- ac 
ol the terms propoſed // 

No ſooner had this . 0 


nden dn the Pialiaingnt- wes athabled} and 


the ſubſtance of the Treaty being laid before them, 
an Addreſs of congratulation was preſented by the 


_ two Houſes, whoſe example was followed by moſt 
public rejoieings. In a few weeks Mr,/Benfon, 


orate Bodies, accompanied by great 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, offered to the Houſe 
of Commons copies of the Treaty of Peace with 
France, and alſo of Commerce, by which the ma- 
nufactures of each Kingdom were admitted into 
the other, upon the payment of very low ad valorem 
duties. Political artifice and commercial preju- 
dice being combined in oppoſition to this wiſe 
meaſure, the Bill for rendering the Treaty of Com- 
merce effectual, was after violent AUS, _—_ 
by a majority of 194 to 185 voices. 
be Scottiſh Peers being e ene. 
at the determination of the Houſe of Lords ex- 
cluding them from the honors of the Engliſn 
Peerage, and the Scottiſh Nation being alſo equally 
tional duty on malt, contrary, if not to the letter, 
atleaſt to the ſpirit of the Treaty of Union, which 
enacted that no duty ſhould be laid on malt in 
Scotland * the war; a motion was made by 
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the Earl of Findlater for leave. to bring in a Bill for 
diſſolving the Union. This, for the ſake of embar-; 
raſſing the Miniſtry, was: warmly ſupported by the 
Whig Lords, Sunderland, Towaſnend, Halifax, | 
&. who had once ſo zealouſly: ſupported that: 
meaſure. /: And, on the other hand, it was deſtined 
to be oppoſed by the Tories, who were the original 
and vehement oppoſers of the Union. The Lord 
Treaſurer having intimated in the odurſe of tbe 
debate the poſſibility of remitting the duty in queſ⸗ 
tion by virtue of the prerogative; the Earl of 
Sunderland ex preſſed his aſtoniſument that ſuch 
deſpotio principles, tending to the eſtabliſhment' 
of a diſpenſing power in the Crown, ſhould be 
arowed or countenanced by the noble Lord. To 
this the Lord Treaſurer ſarcaſtically replied, that 
his family had never diſtinguiſhed: themſelyes, as 
others bad done, by adviſing arbitrary and deſpotio 
meaſures.” Lord Sunderland, nettled at the allu - 
ſion to his father, retorted by obſerving, that, in 
thoſe times to which ſuch unfair reference was 
made, the noble Lord's family was ſcargely. known, 
be queſtion being put upon Lord Findlater's mo- 
tion, it was negatived in a very full Houſe by a 
majority of four voices oply—the. ee being 
71 to 67 Peers, including proxies. | 
The ſentence of ſuſpenſion: paſſed. upon Dr. 
Sacheverel expiring about this time, great rejoĩ- 
ene e made upon the occaſion; and he was 
N Bbq appointed 
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appointed to preach” before the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the agth of May; which was followed, 
_ excluſive” of the uſual and empty compliment of 
thanks, by a preſentation on the part of the Court 
to the lucrative rectory of St. Andrew's Holborn. 
Towards the end of the ſeſſion a royal meſſage 
was ſent to the Houſe of Commons, acquainting 
them with the incumbrances under which the civil 
liſt now labored; and a grant for the ſum of 
500, l. was moved to diſcharge the debts of the 
Crown. The friends oſ the Earl of Godolphin, 
recently deceaſed, expreſſed their aſioniſhment at 
this demand; and Mr. Smith, late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, averred, © that to his certain know- 
ledge the debts on the civil liſt did not in the month 
of Auguſt 1710 amount to 10, oool.— a trifling 
ſum, ben the annual appropriation of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds towards the expence of the 
war, the charge of maintaining the Palatines, of 
building Bleinheim bouſe, &c. were taken into 
conſideration.” It was intimated that the ſtate- 
ment Was deceitful, and that the real object 
was to ſecure a large ſum, in order to influence 
the approaching General Election. And it was 
urged to be a moſt dangerous precedent for the 
Houſe to grant ſuch à demand, as the ſame 
oompliance would: be expected by all ſuture 
Princes. But it was finally carried in a thin 
nt, * when the majority of the Members, 
. ſulpecting 
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fiſh ing no ſich thivg;'/aridithe fimrmdeGeinſy eing 


row far "advanced, me ed to'their ſeats in this 
country. wie Tit at u Ni Ban hau ge 
At the motion as the Earl of Wharton tand 
General Stanhope; Addreſſes were preſented to 


tdhe Queen by both Houſes; humbly beſeeching her 


Majeſty to uſe the moſt preſſihg inſtances:to ob- 
tain the removal of the Pretender from» Lorraine, 
whither he had recently retired, not without the 
ſecret approbation of the Court of London And 


the Addreſſes paſſed. with the cold and reluctauʒt 


aequieſeenbe of the Tories, ho dared not openly 
to oppoſe. It being aſked, naturally enough, in 
the courſe of the diſcuſſion, where the ſupporterꝭ 
of the motion would have the Pretender reſide; 
the Earl of: Peterborough, WhO could ill: ſupport 
the guiſe and ſemblance of Totyiſin, with: warmth 
replied, that ſince be began his fludies in Saris, 
the fitteſt, place for him to improye himſelf was 
Rome,” The object of the Addreſſes ſeemed, to 
thoſe untainted with the ſpirit of faction, incom 
patible with the national dignity, and indicated 
a weak and captious jealouſy. Sir William Whit - 


locke obſerved, that he remembered a; fimblar 
addreſs being preſented to the Protector, fot the 
removal of Charles Stuart from France; notwith- 
ftanding which, he was in à ſhort time after re- 
ſtored to the throne.“ The Queen returned a 


gracious gpſwer z but her preſſing inſtances” to 
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the adth. of July, | 153.3, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued, and ws ie time after diſſolved by: pro- 
ane let A. ch Vo notion gi; A 
rhe edlolirated spend Biſhop nating | 
at this juncture, was ſucceeded by Atterbury, late 
Prolocutor of the Convocation 3 as was Compton 
of London by the Biſhoꝑ of Briſtol. The Earl of 
Dorſet, one of the laſt Whigs in-office; was removed 
from his Government of Dover Caſtle, which was 
given to the Duke of Ormond; and the Duke of 


Athol, a notorious Jacobite, ſuperſeded:the Duke 


_ of Montroſe as Lord Privy Seal of Scotland. 
Nearly at the ſame time the Privy Seal of England 
was \configned to the Earl of Dartmouth, Mr. 
Bromley being in his room appointed Secretary of 
State ; and Sir ere eee 2 
8 as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The peace with France was ſueceeded by: new 
and alarming eabals and intrigues at home. The 
Lord Treaſurer ſtood in the ifingular predicament 
of being equally hated by the Whigs and Jacobi: 
tieal Tories : by the firſt for having done too much, 
and by the latter too little, for the Pretender's in- 


—— — 


cipal leaders of Adminiſtration, had been long at 
variance“, and the diſſenſion between them now 
n. open and public. Oxford was a nan not 


* Ealef Oxford's Memorial to the Queen, © 
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remarkable for capacity; but long and intiwtly 
converſant in buſineſs, 'cloſe, plauſible, ſubtle; jea- 
lous, intriguing, and ambitious. ' He aimed at en- 
groſſing the entire conſidence of the Queen, and 
the ſole management of affairs; and inſtead oi 
admitting Bolingbroke to the rank of a co-adju- 
tor, he viewed him with the meanneſs of fear and 
ſuſpicion, as a competitor by whom he dreaded: to 
be eclipſed, and perhaps ſupplanted. On the other 
hand, Bolingbroke, finding himſelf regarded in the 
light of a rival, made no-ſoruple to become ſo; 
This celebrated Nobleman, exeluſive of the ex? 
terior and perſonal advantages by which he was dif 
tinguiſhed, was poſſeſſed of abilities of the firſt 
order of manners the moſt captivating; of elo- 
quence the moſt commanding. In almoſt every 
thing the reverſe of the Earl of Oxford, his temper 
was open and generous ; his eonduct, both in pub. 
lic and private life, higheſpirited and magyani- 
mous; and his meaſures bold and decifive Equally 


with Oxford the flave of ambition, and leſs forg< _ 


pulous in the means of gratifying it, there was good 
reaſon to fear leſt a Miniſter of this er 
order to ſecure the favor of the Sovereign, who 

cheriſhed a ſecret but inveterate diſlike to the 
Houſe of Hanover, would engage with ardor in 
the proſecution of projects which the phlegmatic 
caution of Oxford would deem romantic and im- 
praQticable ; and which were alſo abhorrent from 
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tirxelydoft-the confidence of the Tories, which in- 
deed che: never perfedthy poſſeſſed, by his ſlowneſs, 
daplieity and indeciſion; Bolingbroke gained 
ground, both with the Queen and the Faction, by 
the ſuperiority of his talents, his firrnneſs and vi- 
gor. Reſolute and daring, from that conſciouſneſs 
of genius which led him to place an entire reliance 
upon the reſourees of his own mind, he very early 
acquired, and ever aſter maintained; in a degree 
whieh no political leader ſince the death of Shafteſ- 
bury had ever been able to attain, the moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing aſcendency over the opinions of all his politi- 
cal aſſociates. It is difficult to conjecture, how- 
ever, under what pretence or color any attempt 
could have been made to ſubvert the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, ſor which both parties publicly and 
uniformly: profeſſed the moſt zealous attachment, 
and which was regarded as ſacred by a very great 
majority of the Nation. The art of the Whigs,” 
ſays Lord Bolingbroke himſelf, r was to blend as 
undiſtinguiſhably as they could all their party in- 
tereſts wilh thoſe of the Proteſtant Succeſſion; and 
they made juſt the ſame factious uſe of the ſi uppoſed 
danger of it, as the Tories had endeavoured to 
make ſome time beſore of the ſuppoſed danger of 
the Church *.“ Aud there is every reaſon to be- 
lieye, * if the Tories had taken any ſerious ſteps 
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with a view to effect the reſtoration ot the exiled 
family, they would inſtantly bave loſt all credit and 
influence both with the Parliament and the Couns 
try. On the change of Adminiſtration, the Earls 
of Oxford and Rocheſter, the Dukes of Sbrewf⸗ 
bury and Buckingham, &c. wrote to the Electoral 
Court of Hanover, through the medium of Lord 
Rivers and Mr. Thomas Harley, couſin to the 
Treaſurer, ſucceſſively deputed thither, letters full 
of proteſtations of their zeal for its intereſt. The 
Earl of Rocheſter, in particular, congratulated his 
Electoral Highneſs upon © affairs being now in a 
better train, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, than 
heretoſore —alluding probably to the oppoſition 
made by the Whigs to the project of the Tories for 
bringing over the Princeſs Sophia. And the Mini- 
ſter Harley declares, that the late changes have 
given the greater and better part of the Nation an 
opportunity to expreſs their _— to that Serene. | 
Houſe *.“ 

It is certain that the Like WP AUR yr the 
Elector relative to the negotiations with France, 
and the Memorial or Remonſtrance preſented : by 
his Ambaſſador in London againſt the Project of 
Peace, gave extreme offene to the Queen; and 
from this period ſhe entertained, as it appears, ſre : 
quent diſcourſes on the ſubject of her brother's re- 
eien, n even expreſſed herſelf ne , (Hop 

i544 | * Macpherſon's Puperd, vol. il bu 
nf: 3 with 
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with-provt eaution, in terths favorable to it. ton 
donſerence held by Mrs: Maſham with M. Meſna- 
ger, that lady acknowledged her Majeſty's ſecret 
inclihation in favor of her brozber, ſaying that 
it would be an inexpreflible ſatisfaction to her 
Majeſty to ſee herſelf delivered from the fatal ne- 
teflity of doing ſo much wrong; and, if it could be 
poſſible with ſafety to the relgion and liberty of her 
| fkbjefis, to have her BnornEn reſtored to his right, 
at leaſt after her deceaſe, if it could not be done 
' before.” She acknowledged, however, that the 
Queen did not fee how this could be done—her 
brother being the object of the rage and irrecon- 
cileable averſion of the people. And in a letter 
ſubſequently written by Mrs. Maſham to M. Mef- 
nager, dated March 2, 1712, ſhe tells him, © that 
the Court of St. Germaine's are fallen into the 
bands of my Lord Treaſurer, who ſhe doubts not 
values bimſelf upon having deceived them.“ | 
The Duke of Leeds aſſured Leſley, the famous 
Non-juring Clergyman, that he had often en- 
| deavored to found the Queen upon this point, but 
that ſhe always declined to explain her ſentiments. 
| Bat to the Duke of Buckingham, who ſtood be- 
yond compariſon higher in her favor and confi- 
dende, ſhe was far more explicit. This Nobleman, 
im a curious epiſtle to the Earl of Middleton, dated 
Feb. 15, 1712, under the guiſe of fictitious names 
and . expreſſions, informs his Lordſhip 
a that 
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that the Queen complained e hat ber brother 
would not make the leaſt ſtep to oblige her. In 
anſwer to the Duke's arguments and remonm 
ſtrances, ſhe replied haſtily, * What would 50 
inherit therefore T had better do with à good 
grace what T cannot help.“ And on being again 
urged, ſhe ſaid, * I do not ſee how I can undo What 
I myſelf have done, and done in ſuch a manner. He 
may thank himſelf for it. He knouis I always loved 
him better than Hanover.“ The Duke adds, that 
| he is convinced, if the King would return to the 
Church of England, all would be eaſy—nay, if he 
would but nen give hopes he would do o . 
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| * ki is very poſſible that the Duke of W bang in j +4 
eagerneſs to make his court at St. Germaine's, may have been 
tempted to add ſome embelliſhments to his narrative of this con · 
ver lation with the Queen, and it is therefore to be received with 
ſome caution. However this may be, certain it is, that the rela- 
tion given by Mr. Macpherſon, in his hiſtory of the conference 
in queſtion, 1s by no means authoriſed by the Duke of Bucking- 

ham's own account as reported by the Agent Trevor ; and the 
hiſtory is therefore to be read with ſtill more caution than the 
letter. Mr. M. makes the Queen ſay, „The example of tlie 
father has no weight with the ſon; he prefers his r errors 
to the throne of a great kingdom. All would be eaſy, ſhould 
he enter the pale of the Church of Englan '? Thisis abſolute 
fiction; for, though the Duke himſelf does indeed in the exceſs 
of his zeal make uſe of the Ja words, to aſcribe them to the 
Queen is a groſs falſification of hiſtory, and reſolyes ĩtſelf into 
inexcuſable negligence, or * more inexcuſable milrgpreſenta- 


| tion. 
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IC ; but, upon. the whole, it is 


clear that the projects of the Jacobites,met with, no 


| s countenance or encouragement; from, the 
| Court, . ew Earl of Safer. who. not withſtand» 


e dere eſpouſed, nel and. colds the in- 
eſts of the Electoral Houſe, affirms in his letter 
e ee Sophia, of December 1712, That 


here is not one of a thouſand in the whole iſland 


who is a Jacobite. In a ſubſequent, letter he 
ſays, : Believe me, Madam, all the noiſa made 
about the Pretender is groundleſs; and the Tories 
are full as much in your intereſt or rather more 
than the Whigs, though the latter have of late got 


a way of threatening the Tories with the Proteſtant 


Succeflion, as if your Royal Highneſs, or thoſe of 
your illuſtrious Houſe, who ſhould ſucceed the 
Queen, were not to reign over the Tories as well as 
the Whigs. I am fure you know what is called 
Tory are thoſe which are for the Church of Eng- 
land.” And in a letter of gil later date (May 
17140), there is this remarkable paſſage: After all 
the fooliſh and malicious outery of the ner of the 
Pretender, I have aſked the people here (i. e. at the 
Hague) to tell me one thing done in his favor, or 
one thing leſt undone to exclude him, and to ſecure 
your ſucceſſion. Nay, I have deſired them to let me 
know what was dcfired, or if there could be any 

| thing 
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thing more done to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſs 
ſion in your illuſtrious Houſe ;: and if they would 
tell me, I would engage it ſhould be done.” Never- 
theleſs, the Whigs were inceſſant in their exelama- 
tions that the preſent Miniſters, were forming deep 
and dangerous defigns againft the Proteſtant Sue- 
ceſſion and in ſavor of the Pretender! | The Duke 
of Marlborough, in a letter to M. Robethon, of 
February 1714, declares himſelf rejoiced to find, 
that the Republic,” i. e. of Holland, „takes the 
alarm, and begins to wake out of the lethargy it 
had fallen into. ſince the peace of Utrecht. And he 
affirms, that the Queen's ill health, and the Mini- 
ſters making ſuch open ſteps in favor of the Pre- 
tender as to leave nb doubt of their intentions 
to place him on tbe Throne, have brought things 
ſo near a deciſion, that, unleſs the States deſign 
to look on and ſee us loſt, and conſequently them- 
ſelves, they could no longer remain inactive. 
And it appears in the courſe; of the letter, that in 
conſequence. of his: repreſentations, together with 
thoſe, of the other leaders of the Whigs, the States 
were equipping a great fleet to convoy a large body 
of forces to England, effeQually to aſſert in caſe 
of need. the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of | 
Hanover, of which they were the guarantees, This 
is therefore, a demonſtrative proof of the real and 
zealous. attachment of the Duke of Marlborough“ 
to the Hanoverian Succeſſion, Tet, firangs it is 
FoL4-3 Cc to 
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to tell, that the groſſneſs of his politieal bypderi- 
ſy was / ſuch, as to ineite him to maintain preciſely 
the fame. exterior to the Court of St; Germaine's. 

Ia a confidential converſation! with one of 'the 


Agents of that Court (Trevor), as reported to the 
Earbof Middleton (November 1711), be folemnly 
declared; that nothing ſhould be wanting on his 
ſide, as vecafions' ſhould preſent-that he thought 
the: King's bufineſs' could not fail of going forward,” 
and thai lis religion would not be any hindrance io it 
He ſald, he knew the Princeſs of Denmark well, 
that ſhe was 2 very Bongſl perſon, eaſily won and 
vtought upon; but what bottom had certainly 

no ayerſion frum her brother. But ſhe was one 
that muſt not ibè ſrightened and that any external. 
farce uſed would rather dot hurm than gobd, both in 
regard to her and others. W bereas, if things 
were ſuffered to go on in their own train, the 
King's buſineſs would go on of itſelf, and he doubted 
not would come to a happy concluſion v. It 
may be remarked, that the advioe here given to the 
pretended Eing was in the higheſt degree artful - 
and inſidiaus. For be intimates, 1ſt, tliat there 
exiſted no pbhtioal nheceſſity for changing bis re- 
ligion and, adly, that it would be highly impehitic | 
to make uſe of external foree in order to effect his 
reſtoration? though, withdut employing” bie er 
otlien: of theſe expedients, ſucceſs Was, worally 
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ſpeaking, in imp oflible;. and "the. counſel = this . tra. 
tor. friend Was manifeſtly « calculated only to amuſe, 
a to \ delude. The characters of the great. leaders, 

25 and 1 1 8 bowever . were 


* 
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RR — A man of: an 1 — —5— 7 ; 
ing | me mg was full of eerecy and 
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e ö and he poſſeſſed for ſome Vears in 1 55. 


* inn 11 F Yi 
anch ſtil 0. in e an unbounded. influen 1M 
oyer the Queen. One i is at a loſs,” 5 Aron. 
Schutz the Tlanoperian Reſident,” in a, etter to 
Baron "Bothmar 1 17 555 1 What cha- 
racer 10 jive of this man : he tol a 1 2 
1816 S rortng If 1 * Jug 

wantec to p put, bim upon bis guard again 
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one, * 1 never truſted any one; 1 am determined | 
) 1781 

not to truſt” any. one "for * the, future ; conſe En * 
9 5 FC 16 
no one has deceived, can, deceive me. And - 

we are informed in another lelter om N. i ns: 
Secretary to the Embaſly, "re that i in tranſacting 73 
buſineſs with the Tieacbret i, is impoſſible ko col. 
prehend the anſwers he gives, much leſs to, p j ut 
them afterwards in "writing; Such was at this 5 


period the political 9 of Britain, and Tuck” 


the ideas and dpprebChiiohs prevailing in relati o 
to the actual ſtate of things and their probable” 2 
conſequences. ny > . 
Since the diſmiſſon of the Earl of Wharton 
from the Government of Ireland, that Kingdom 


Ce 2 F had 
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bad been ſinking PE the baneful yoke. of Tory 
influence and oppreſſion ; Sir Conſtantine: Phipps, 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, and one of the Lords 
Juſtices in the abſence of the Duke of Ormond, 
having the chief management of affairs. The 
Duke of Shrewſbury, a Nobleman admired, courted | 
and feared by both parties, being on his return 
from France appointed Lord Lieutenant, arrived ; 
in Dublin October the 27th, 1713, and immedi- 
_ ately checked the inſolence and virulence of the 
predominant faction, by declaring publicly that be 
was (till the ſame as in the year 1688 ; and on 5 
the birth-day of King William, November the 4th, . 
he commemorated with great demonſtrations. of 
regard and veneration the glorious and immortal 
memory of that Monarch. The Parliament of 
Ireland meeting, aſter a new election, on the 2 5th 
of November, were told by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant in his opening ſpeech, that her 
Majeſty, having procured a ſafe and honorable 
peace, had nothing now to wiſh but that her ſub. 
jects might enjoy the benefits and advantages of 
it ;=that her Majeſty had nothing more at heart 
| than the preſervation of the rights and liberties of 
er People, and the ſettling, them upon a laſling 
foundation by ſecuring the, Proteſtant Succeſſion _ 
in tbe Houſe of Haucke As the Earl of Not- : 
tingham co- operated with the Whigs without 
loſin "g the confidence of the Tories; ſo the! Duke 
6 ee 
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of Shrewſbury ſeemed to act with the Tories, 
without forfeiting his credit with the Whigs. The 
new Parliament convened under his auſpices ſoon 
manifeſted itſelf to be entirely Whig in inclination 
and principle. They forthwith'ordered in a Bill 
to atthint the Pretender and his adherents; they 
took effectual meaſures to ſuppreſs all ſeditious 
and Jacobitical publications, which had been of late | 
notoriouſly countenanced and eneouraged; : and 
they unanimouſly reſolved upon an Addreſs to the 
Queen for the removal of Sir Conſtantine” Phipps 
from the Chancellorſhip. On the other hand, the 
Houſe of Lords, where the Tory intereſt prevailed, 
reſolved, that the Lord Chancellor Phipps had in 
his ſeveral ſtations | acquitted himſelf with honor 
and integrity, and voted a Counter-addreſs. The 
two Houſes of Convocation attending at the Caſtle 
of Dublin to preſent an Addreſs ſimilar to that of 
the Lords; Mr. Moleſworth, afterwards Lord 
Moleſworth, fo celebrated for his embaſſy to Den- 
mark;” being at this time a Member of the Iriſh 
Parliament and a Privy Counſellor of that King- 
dom, ſaid aloud in the preſence and hearing of the 
Biſhops and Clergy: They that have turned the 
world upſide down are come hither alſo.” Enraged 
at this ſarcaſm,” the Lower Houſe of Convocation 
ſent to the Upper a formal complaint of the words 
uttered by Mr. Moleſworth, which they aſſerted 
60 «to be an intolerable profanation of the Holy 
1 e 3 Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, and ſpoken with a deſign to caſt an 
odium and aſperſion on their Graces and Lord- 
ſhips, and the whole. body of the Clergy; whom 
they. amp. i their Lordſhips to vindi- 
gate from this wicked calumny:” The. Biſhops 
ichmech 92 ly, laid this complaint beſore the Houſe 
of Lords, ho deſired conference with thæ Cm 


wong on this important buſineſß, and. leſt with 


them a copy of the paper delivered by the Con- 
yoeation, . * But the Commons would take no cog- 
pizange, of the complaint: and no redreſs being 
obfainab te. in Irel and, xecourſe Was bad to a direct 
ropret ſentation Ne the Queen, by whom Mr. Moleſ- 
worth Was, tothe diſgrace,of the preſent gehe of 
the Crown, removed | from, the Privy Council. 
Tbe proceedings ofthe Iriſh, Parliament being 
extremely diſliked by the, Engliſh, Miniſters, the 
Nuke of Shrewſbury receiyed orders to. prorogue 
them, and, they were, ſuffered to meet; no more 
during this reign. . The, Lord Lieutenant himſelf 
began to be very uneaſy at bis preſent, ſituation, 
where he. now found himſelf lle, better, has a 
Skate pageant. Le knew. the, Agens, health. tg 
be extremely, impaired, ; and, hayipg)ogrtain, mea: 


| ſures to; keep, and views to anſwer, he, defiredi and 


obtained. leave to, return, 49 Eugland 3, the. Lord 
Chancellor Phipps, the Primate, Lindſey, aud the 
Archbiſhop, of Tugm being in hig abſence Afr 


pointed ors Aae ee Kingdom. 
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carry on tbe war, and hazard all rather than ſub- 
mit to the preſeribed conditions. But the war 
being continued with ill ſucceſs; on the part of 
Prince Eugene, who, commanded. on; the [Rhine 
with a very inferior ſorce, during the ſummer of 

1713, againſt M. Villars; and the French cap- 
turing the cities of Landau and Fribourg 3 the Ih- 
perial pride began to liſien ſeriouſly to the over- 
+ tures of France, and a definitive peace was con- 
eluded at Al Raſtadt November 1713, by which 
Naples, Milan, Sardinia and the Low] Countries 
were ceded to the Houſe of Auſtria. The ęvacn- 
ation of Catalonia was agreed to, and a ſuſpenſion 
of arms with Spain; but Charles refuſed to recog- 
niſe the title of his rival, King Philip. And the 
important fortreſs of Landau, which the Emperor 
might bave ſecured by acceding to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, now remained with France. Soon aſter 
this were exchanged the ratifications of, the Treaty 
between Great Britain and Spain; by which it 
was ſtipulated, that the. Aſſiento Contract ſor ſup- 
plying the Spaniſh Colonies with negroes ſhould 
be granted to England for the term of thirty years; 
that no part of the Spaniſh, Weſt Indies ſhould 
ever be alienated. from the Crown of Spain, to 
France or an other nation, Gibraltar and Mi- 
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 norca were cedetl for ever to England: Sicily was. 
yielded to the Duke of Savoy, but to revert to Spain 
in caſe of a failure of the line of Savoy. The Ca- 
talans were to receive a parJon on ſubmiſſion, and 
to enjoy the privileges of the inhabitants of the 
Caſtiles—i. e. in other words, they were to be di- 
veſted of their own free Conſtitution, e be 
| Pans far more bighlyyu r: 
The war in the North of Europe ful nel. 
El to the diſadvantage of Sweden. The King 
of Denmark, who had long courted the favors of 
fortune io vain, at length ſucceeded in the fi ſiege of 
Stade, and in the ſubſequent reduction of the 
Duchy of Bremen, and contiguous principality” of 
Verden. In the mean time the Czar invaded Fin- 
land with a great force, and reduced the whole pro- 
- vince, with Abo its capital. And Connt Steen - 
bock the Swediſh General, who had long main- 
tained his ground in Pomerania with great cou- 
rage and ability, ſuſtained a grievous” reverſe of 
fortune, and was compelled to ſurrender. with his 
whole army priſoners of war—an event which 
wage the Swediſh Nation with general conſterna- 
| After ſeveral years' reſidence in Bender, 
Iron King of Sweden received orders from the Porte 
to quit the Ottoman territory; the Grand Seignor 
undertaking to procure him a ſaſe paſſage to his 
own dominions: but with an obſtinacy and raſhneſs 
* upon ; 3 compliance, and 
a n fortified 
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fortified bimielf in the houſe where he fall. 
But this being carried "after ſuſtaining a n 
aſſault, the King himſelf was made a priſoner and 
| conveyed to Adrianople; the Swedes who had 
accompanied him to Turkey being for the moſt 
part ſold for ſlaves. After a variety of romantic 
adventures, the King of Sweden returned to his 
own kingdom, there to involve himſelf and his ſub- 
jecis in new dangers and new diffieulties. 
Tonards the coneluſion of the preſent year 
(1713), the aſcendeney acquired by Lord Boling- 
broke in the Cabinet begun plainly to appear; 
and the reſignation of the Lord Treaſurer was the 
public theme of converſation. This added much 
to the fears and apprehenſions of the Whigs 
Lord Bolingbroke being accounted the author of 
all the moſt obnoxious and violent meaſures lately 
adopted. At the end of December the Queen was 
ſeized with a ſevere fit of the gout, from which ſhe. 
recovered very ſlowly and imperſectly. The pub- 
lic funds fell prodigiouſly, and there followed a 
great run upon the Bank; but, the Queen de- 
claring in a letter to the Lord Mayor her inten- 
tion to open the Parliament in perſon on the 16th 
of February (1714), the alarm ſubſided, On the 
day prefixed the new Parliament accordingly met, 
being opened, notwithſtanding the preceding inti- 
mation, by commiſſion: and Sir Thomas Hanmer” 
vas choſen Speaker without oppoſition, © But on 
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the ad of March the Queen went to the Houſe of 
Lords, and. delivered. a, popular Jpeechy in which 
he took gccaſion,/tq.remark; | that there were 
ſome who. had arrived at that beight of malice as 
to inſinuate that the Proteſtant Suoceſfion in the 
Houſe, of Hanover was in danger under her Go- 
vernment. Thoſe, faid, ſhe,! vho go about 
thus to diſtract the minds of men with imaginary 
dangers, can only mean eee 
Auillity, end bring real miſehief upon us.) This 
declaration was much better received by the Com- 
mons, who differed little from-the complexion of 
their immediate ptededeſſdrs, than the Peers, where 
the Whigs were ſo numerous and powerful. The 
grand queſtion being brought ſorward by the Earl 
of. Wharton, whether the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
was in danger under the preſent Adminiſtration; 
a very warm debate of many hours continuance 
enſued; ., And the- Lord Treaſurer Oxford, laying 
his hand upon bis heart, declared “ that he had 
on ſo many occaſions given ſuch ſignal proofs of 
his affection to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, that he 
-was: confident. no Member of that auguſt Aſſem- 
chly could ever mean to call it ip queſtion.” + ;/The 
Hroteſtant Succeſſion! was at length voted out of 
Hanger by a ſmall majority, the numbers being 76 
-againfti 64. Upon this occafion the Earl of Angle- 
zſey, who: had the reputation of being at the head 
rof the Trammers, with-varions others of that ſaga- 
of e 5 | cious 
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cious nen with the Whigs r and the 
molt probable reaſon why. ſo many of this glg 
voted the Proteſtant Succeſſon to be ig dangen 
was their firm perſuaſion that it ap perfectly ſafe, 
and would ſpeedily take place · 
The Earl of Wharton then. moved, that an 
| Addreſs ſhould be preſented to the Queen, to 
iſſue a proclamation promiſing a reward to any 
perſon who ſhould apprehend the Pretender dead 
7 fur To whieh Lord Trevor very: | 
d properly. propoſed. to. add, <« in; caſe. of 
Bading or attempting to land! in Great Britain or 
Ireland. To the motion thus mitigated and mo- 
dified the Houſe agreed; and, on its being; pre- 
ſented to the Queen, ſhe replied. in the following 
terms ; „My. Lords, it would be areal firength- 
ening to the Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, 
as well as a ſupport to my Goyernment, that an end 
were put to thoſe groundleſs fears and jedlau 
| which haye been ſo induſtriouſiy promoted. by do 
not at this time ſee any occaſion for ſuch a pro- 
clamation :. whenever J judge it to be, neceſlary, 
I ſhall give, my orders for having it iſſued, 
The next ſtep which the neyer- ceaſing jealquſy 
of the Whigs led them to adopt, was to perſuads 
the Court of Herenhauſen, after much. relugtant 
heſitation indeed, to order Baron Schutz to;demand 
of the Chancellor a writ for. the Electoral, Prince 
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dene in England, in direct Contradickibr to the 
Tentiments'and policy they had ſo firetiuouſly de- 
| Keiided im the early part of the preſent 1 reign. It 
ws now the turn of the Tories to oppoſe ; and 
though it was impoffible to deny the writ, the 
Queen' expreſſed, In a letter to the Princeſs So- 

Phia, ber difapprobation of the deſign in terms 
10 pointed and forcible, that it was thought expe- 
Tent to lay it afide. Her Majeſty not only ſtated 
ber fürpriſe that an attempt ſhould be made fo 
deroga ory from her dignity and royal authority, 
but Ber determination to oppoſe it, Botbe der fatal the 
benen might ze. And the Earl of Oxford in 
1 letter to Baron Waflenaer (April 1714), after 
declaring bis unalterable and devoted attachment 
to the intereſts of the Electoral family, informs 
Wie ps ror that obe thing —4 can 4 


r 


| xdeavor to big! them or any 11 them over 
— the Queen's conſent. In order to prove 
the fincerity of bis profeſſions, the Lord Treaſurer 
Kad in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion offered to 
Schutz the option of an Act empowering the Elee- 
treſs to name all the Regents, to the excluſion of the 
Great Officers of State; which it would have been 
the groffeſt folly to have propoſed, bad any real 


enge been harbored inimical to the Succeffion. 
But the Whig leaders treated the offer as artful 
und — faying, that he only wanted an op: 


8 
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portunity of tampering with, the Act of Suceeſſio ions. 
. the artec of the; Eletor N 15 
the war and the monk 71 for the EleQoral , 
Prince ; yet was it upon the whole cautious, tem- 
perate and judicious. It appears that the heads of. 
the Whig party entertained at times ſchemes and 4 
projects highly romantic and extravagant; and that, 
they had in particular a plan in contemplation, for or 
the Elector to, convey himſelf to England at the 
bead of a body of Hanoverian troops—and if the. 
States General refuſed to provide ſhips for the pur 
poſe, it was ſuggeſted that they might be had from, 
the King of Denmark. Of this propoſition . the. 
Elector declared bis total difapprobation—and 
Robetbon, in his diſpatches to England, treats the 
whole plan as dangerous, abſurd and impracticable. 
The Earl of Oxford was not ignorant « of theſe ma- 
chinations—as a public proof of which, he moved 8 
in the Houſe of Peers a Bill < for the further ſe-,. 
curity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion,” making it high 
treaſon to bring foreign troops into the kingdom. 
But it was forcibly objected, that a law 94 5 
bringing troops into Great Britain to ſupport, the 
cauſe of the Pretender was unneceſſary ; ; ſince ſuch 2 
troops, if foreigners, might be treated as enemies 
if natives, might be puniſhed as rebels end tl the 
Bill was ſilently dropped. 5 
It was a great Med with the. Ele dor to pro- 3 
cure 
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cufe 4 6yal appundg for bis mother the Elec- 
__ dee corplained that ſhe bad as yet gained 
bing by the Engliſh Succeſſion but ſotne ſheets 
"Fe efit! Mr. Thomas Harley, when at Ha- 
nover, Had Mattered the Electoral Couft that the 
ord Treaſlirer would contribute to this with al 
bis power, a&nowledging that nothing could be 
more Juſt—yet it was never mentioned in Parlia- 
ment Þy either Tories or Whigs. On the contrary, 
the later o were very earneſt and importunate j in their 
appliechtions for money to the Elector, who parted” 
| with'it; as may; well be imagined, very reluctantly. 
a den it was propoſed to him to advance a large 
in td ſecüre a majority of Members at the laſt 
den = Election, he abſohitely and very propefly 
refuſed, aying, © ce that the Court would always have 
the h heaviet' purſe—That* the Nation müffexert 
itſelf, for that he could not fave them againſt their 
will. PE The death of the Electreſs taking place at 
this period; the Elector of Brunſwie was, by an 
order of the Court, prayed for by name in all 
churches and chapels throughout England, as pre- 
| ſumptive heir to the Engliſh Crown. 

In May, à Bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm 
was intfödbced, by which Diſſenters were, under 
very ſevere: penalties, prohibited: from all interſe-" 
rence in the buſineſs of education. For though, 
according to the obſervation of Lord Bolingbroke, 


who was the chief adviſer and aa of this, as 
of 
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of all the more daring and Gans N N cf the, 
preſent Adminiſtration, Js the evil effect was 0 
ſome indulgence ; the evil cauſe ought to be pr pre- ü 
vented, and was entitled to none.“ Notwithttand- | 
ing the utmoſt efforts of the Whigs, who were in. 
flamed with a juſt indignation. at this atrocious 
invaſion of the natural rights of mankind, this de- 
teſtable Bill paſſed through, the Houſe of. om 


1741 Y 11 111 21 
mons by A very great majority, VIZ. 2 37 again! 126 


voices. It was then carried by x Sir William Wyng-, 
ham, the original moyer of it, up to the Houle of 
Lords, where it excited one 'of the moſt, viole nt, 
and memorable debates. which had "occurr red "nes, 
the Reyolution. The conduct of Lord Boling- 
bioke i upon this | occaſic Ion clearly demonſtrated, ny 
the unprincipled effrontery of infidelity may p 125 4 
duce effects nearly fi milar to, and full as fatal as 
the moſt bi igoted and furious ſanaticiſm. This? 

| Nobleman, on the firſt reading of the Bill, deglap 45 


it to be of the laſt importance, ſince it conc rned 1 


the ſecurity of the Church of England, ihe” beſt” 
and firmeſt ſupport of the Monarchy—both/'y which . 


all good men, and more eſpegially the Members of 
l 


that auguſt Aſſembly, who derive their luftre rom... 
and are neareſt the Throne, ought to have molt 


9 310 


at heart; and he concluded with moving that! it be 
read a ſecond time, The motion was oppoſed þ by 5 
.d 


the Lords Cowper, Wharton, Halifax, 'Town- 
OT ſhend, 
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ſhend, Nottingham, &. It is a ſingular bod, that 
both the great leaders of. the Adminiſtration, ( Or- 
ford and Bolingbroke, were educated 1 in the prin⸗ 
Liples of Nonconformity ; and in alluſion to this | 
circumſtance the, Earl of Wharton expreſſed. his, 
ſurpriſe | to ſee men brought up in the boſom of | 
Diffent become the moſt zealous champions of the 
Chyrch—and thoſe wha had been indebted for. 
their, great acquirements to the ſeminaries de- 
ſeribed i in the Bill, moſt forward for the ſuppreſſion 
of them. ON It was melancholy,” his Lordſhip faid, 
that at a time when the Nation was menaced 
with the dangers of popery and ſlavety, a Bil ſhould | 
be introduced tending to create diviſions amongſt. 
| Proteſtants, to weaken their intereſt, and to haſten. 
their ruin. This would indeed be wonderful, did 
ve not know the madneſs of thoſe Stateſmen who | 
bad deviſed and now ſtood forward as the ſupport- 
ers of the preſent Bill. To any other deſcription 
of perſons it would ſeem prepoſterous to ſtyle that 
ſchiſm in England which is the eſtabliſhed religion C 
of Seotland—T he counterpart of the meaſure was | 
fill wanting; and he expected the Scot ttjſh Peers 
in the Houſe would move for another il to pre- 


vent the growth of ſchiſm in their own country. 
Pypecedents and authorities had been cited in favor 
of the preſent meaſure, \but there was one autho- 
rity of the higheſt weight which had not yet been 
mentioned. He acknowledged that it would have 
come 
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come with moſt force and propriety (turning round 
to the Biſhops) from that venerable Bench; but 
ſince their Lordſhips had been wholly ſilent, in 
this debate, he would-himſelf tell them, that it was 
the rule of the Goſpel to do unto others as we would 
be done unto.” The Earl of Nottingham, whoſe at- 
tachment to the Church no one would venture to 
call in queſtion, owned, © he. had formerly beęn of 
opinion that the occaſional conformity. of Diſſenters 
was dangerous to the Eſtabliſhed Church, and 
therefore he had ever promoted the Bill to prevent 
it; but that, the Church having now that ſecurity, 
he believed her ſafe aud out of danger, and there- 
fore he thought himſelf i in conſcience obliged to 
oppoſe ſo barbarous a law as this.” The Lord 
"Treaſurer, agreeably to his weak, wavering, and 
myſterious policy, contented himſelf with ſaying, 
that be had not yet confidered of the Bill, but 
when he had he would vote according as it apr 
pcared to him to be either for the good or detri- 
ment of the Country : he declared therefore for the 
ſecond reading.” But in the. ſubſequent ſtages of 
the Bill he abſented bimſelf from the Hauſe. A 
petition from the Diſſenters to be heard by Coun- 
ſel againſt the Bill was rejected by 72 voices againſt 
66. In the progreſs of the buſineſs a clauſe was 
inſerted, extending the operation of the Bill to Ire- 
land, though the Duke of Sbreuſbury, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Kingdom, declared firongly, againſt it, 
vol. 11, D d pag 
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bye a majority « 'of 57 to z voices. And the gene- 
ral and final queſtion, that the Bill do now paſs, was 
carried by 77 to 72 voices. The royal aſſent was 
given, 'on the' 25th of June, to the Schiſm Act, 
which was to take effect on the 1ſt of Auguſt fol- 
lowing.” But, in the deſtined courſe of events, on 
that very day a reverſe of fortune fatal to the au- 
thors of this infamous Bill took place the dynaſty 
of the Stuarts came to its termination, and « the 
Tait ſpark of that direful Houſe went out.” 
Not to anticipate too far, it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that this was the ultimate triumph of the Tory 
party, many of whom were undoubtedly diſpoſed 
to bave gone far greater lengths. But the Queen's 
conſtitution was now ſo entirely broken, that it was 
evident ſhe approached towards the concluſion of 
her life ; and the Miniſters of the Crown, in the 
alarming proſpect of her diſſolution, thought of 
little elſe than their private intereſts and perſonal 
| ſafety. Oxford and Bolingbroke were now ſo ex- 
afſperated againſt each other, that they could not 
abſtain from the moſt indecent and bitter alterca- 
tion, even in the preſence of the Queen. On the 
$th of June the Earl of Oxford preſented a Me- 
morial to the Queen, containing a recapitulation of 
the principal events of his Adminĩſtration vindi- 
cating his own' conduct, and reflecting with great 
acrimony upon that of his antagoniſt—whom he 
en winh Ag to enliſt a ſeparate party 
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for himfelf i in the Houſe of Commons from from from the 
beginning of February 1711. And in his uſual Gb. 
ſcure and myſterious language, he deblares, bo that 
the tranſadtions which paſſed during his long con- 
finement and abſence from buſineſs from the at- 
tempt of Guiſcard were- too black to mention.” 

But this remonſtrance made no impreſfi on upon 
the mind of the Queen, who was now entirely 
alienated from the Lord Treaſurer, whoſe aſcen- 
dency over her had for ſome years been unſhaken 
and abſolute. Not à ſingle meaſure however was 
adopted at this critical period by the confidential 
Miniſters of the Crown, from which it could be 
inferred that they entertained deſigns inimical to 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion. On the contrary, at- 
tempts having been made to enliſt men for the ſer- 


vice of the Pretender; a Proclamation was imme- 


diately iſſued, promiſing a reward of 5000l. for ap- 
prehending the Pretender whenever he ſhould land, 
or attempt to land, in Great Britain or Ireland. 
Both Houſes voted an Addreſs of Thanks for this 
Proclamation; and the Commons, as a farther and 
demonſtrative proof of their attachment to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion, aſſured her Majeſty, that 
they would out of the firſt aids grant the ſum of 
00,0001. as a farther reward to any' whoſhalhper- 
form ſo great a ſervice toher Majeſty and berking- 
doms; and alſo that they would heaftily:conchir 
with her Majeſty in all other meaſures for extin- 
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- aiding: the hopes of the Pretender, and all his 
open and ſecret abettors. „ And this Addreſs was 
pPreſented to the Queen by the whole Houſe. At 
the ſame time, Lord Bolingbroke himſelf brought 
ma Bill, denquncing the penalties of high treaſon 
. againſt thoſe who ſhould enliſt or be enliſted in 
the Pretender's ſervice. On the gth of July the 
ſeſſion was terminated by .a Speech from the 
Throne, in which the Queen affirmed, that her 
chief concern was to preſerve the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, the liberty of her ſubjects, and the tranquil: 
lity of the kingdom. 

On the 27th of July (17 14) the Earl of Oxford, 
who j in the preſence « of the Queen had thrown out 
an imputent menace * to leave ſome perſons as ls 
as he found them,” was pnexpectedly diveſted of 
the ſtaff of Treaſurer: and Bolingbroke found him- 
ſelf elevated to the ſummit of power by the ſudden 
and total fall af his rival. This ſplendid pre- emi- 
nence, however, he enjoyed only for a moment, 
The Queen, who was perceived to be extremely 
agitated from the time of the diſmiſſion of Lord 
Oxford, neyer recovered ber compoſure , of, mind 3 
but, as if altogether, exhauſted by incefſaot fa- | 
tigue, chagrin, and vexation, gradually. fank. into 
a kind of /lethargy, in which ſtate ſhe remained 
till Sunday Auguſt 1, 1% when ſhe expired, in 
the a your 1 b ber Fey's "nl een of ber 
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| Winiever trojeds Bolingbroke mügbt- hate - 
contemplation, they were entirely diſconeerted by 


the firmneſs and ſpirit with which the lesders of tus 


Whig party acted upon this occaſion. A Meetitig 
bf the Privy Council being cottvened when the 
Queen was on the verge of departure; the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Argyll entered the Council Cham- 
ber, without any previous ſummons, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the majority of the Members. But 
the Duke of Shrewſbuty aroſe and thanked them 
for their readineſs to affiſt the Council in ſthat cri- 
tical juncture. They then took their places; and 
it being repreſented as of the higheſt importance 
that the office of Lord Treaſurer ſhould be imme- 
diately filled, the Duke of Shrewſbury; already 
occupying the poſts of Lord High Chamberlain, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was propoſed and 
nnanimouſly agreed upon as the fitteſt perſon for 
that great traſt; The Queen's phyſicians, on exa» 
mination, affuring the Council that ber Majeſty 
was ſtill fenſible z the Chancellor and feveral other 
Lords were nominated to attend her. On being 
informed of the recommendation of the Privy 
Council; ſhe expreſſed her entire approbation of 
it, and, giving with her own hands the Treaſuret's 
wu to the Duke, charged him ** to uſe it for the 
good of her people.” The Queen, aſter an inter- 
val of ſome hours, relapſing into ber lethargic 
ſtate 3 the Council proceeded by the moſt vigorous 
d 3 meaſures 


meaſutes to provide ſor the ſecurity of the king- 
dom. Orders were diſpatched to ſeveral regiments 
of horſe and dragoons to march towards the me- 
tropolis. Directions were given for equipping a 
fleet with all expedition. An expreſs was ſent off 
40 the Elector of Hanover, ſignifying; that the 
Queen's life was deſpaired of, and deſiring that he 
would without delay repair to Holland, where he 
would find a Britiſh ſquadron, ready to convoy him 
to England. Inſtructions were at the ſame time 
diſpatched to the Earl of Strafford, Ambaſſador at 
the Hague, to demand from the States the per- 
formance of their engagements, as guarantees of 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and the heralds at arms 
were kept in waiting in order to proclaim the new 
King the inſtant the throne ſhould become vacant. 
No ſymptoms of popular tumult or diſcontent, 
much leſs of oppoſition, appeared on this great oc- 
| cafion; and whatever might be intended, it is der- 
tain nothing was effected by the late Queen and 
her Miniſters in favor of the Pretender. The death 
of that Princeſs muſt, notwithſtanding, upon the 


| whole, be regarded as a very ſeaſonable and ſor- 


tunate event. For, had Bolingbroke been fully 
eſtabliſhed in the poſt of Prime Miniſter, it is im- 
, poſſible” to aſcertain the extent of the miſchief 
which might eventually have reſulted from the 
union f ſuch uncommon talents with ſuch a total 
| n or diſregard of Heir es Ja ST 
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Oft the favorable opinion tiniverſilly-6ntertaed 
by the Engliſh Nation reſpecting the general purity 
and rectitude of intention which diſtinguiſbed this 
laſt and beſt of the Sovereigns of the Houſe of 
Stuart, the epithet of the goa Queen Anne, ſo 
commonly applied to this Princeſs; is itſelf a ſuf · 
ficient proof. This gobd Quern, however, had im- 
bibed in a very great degree the hereditary preju - 
dices of her family reſpecting the nature and ex- 
tent of the regal authority; and there ãs reaſun 
to believe that the ſacceſsful/ reſiſtances of the 
Nation to the late King James was in her &yesjuſtis 
fjed only by the attempts made tò eſtabliſſi Popery: 
upon the ruins of the Proteſtant religion 3 to 
which, in the form exhibiting itſelf to her percep⸗ 
tion, as incultated and profeſſed by the Chiitch of 
England, ſhe entertained a zealous attachment, or 
rather a blind and bigoted devotion. As her płe- 
judices, civil and ' religious, preciſely” coincided 
with thoſe of the Tories, ſhe cheriſhed a ftrong 
predilection for that powerful and dangerous fue- 
tion, in oppoſition to the Whigs, who were eonſi- 
dered fur the moſt part as latitudinarians in reli- 
gion, or at beſt ks cool and luke warm friends of 
the Church; and who certainly regarded the par- 
ticular mode in which the Proteſtant religion Was 
profeſſed as of little importance; when put in Com- 
FP with the preſervation, enlargement, or fe 
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curity ol the; divil and religious liberties of the 
kingdom. But however blameable were the 
maxims and meaſures of her Adminiſtration, the 
Queen, individually conſidered, merits our pity at 
leaſt as much as our cenſure. Her partiality ſor 


m 


ber own family, and her diflike of the Houſe of 


n 


Hanover, were natural and pardonable, The 
Queen's on political conduct, notwithſtanding 
her high theoretical principles of government, 
was uniſormly regulated by the ſtricteſt regard 
to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, for the 
welfare-of which ſhe entertained even a mater- 

nal ſolicitude. And if ever ſhe indulged the idea 


of cauſiog the Crown. at her deceaſe to revert to 


the hereditary, and doubtleſs as ſhe imagined the 
true and rightful, claimant, it was only on con- 
ditions which in her opinion would have effectu- 
ally ſecured both the Proteſtant Religion and the 
Engliſh Conſtitution from the hazard of future vio- | 


lation. In ber perſon the Queen was comely and 


majeſtic. Her voice was harmonious: ſhe was not 
deficient in any of the accompliſhments, of her 
ſex; and ſhe was a model of relative and domeſtic 


virtues. Her diſpoſition was, upon the whole, eaſy 


and gentle, though on particular occaſions, ſome-- 
what ſullen and reſentful; and ſhe diſeovered an 
exceſſive jealouſy. of the minuteſt encroachments 


* her ue, Her ee was extremely 
Umwited, 
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limited, but ber intentions were always upright 
and laudable; and throughout tbe entire courſe 

of her reign, whether under the influence of 
Whigs or Tories, ſhe could boaſt the high and 
flattering eulogium of a boundleſs and irrefiſtible * 
popularity. | 
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Aub act bade, ji. 118. nb e 
Acbmet II. emperor of the Turks, his * i. 369: * 


Albemarle, earl of, his high favor at court, i, 460. 7. ag 


Alexander VIII. pope, his acceſſion to * Papacys and death, i i. 219 
Alicant, heroĩe defence of, i. 314. 


Anne, queen, her acceſſion to the crown, ii. 124. Her —_— 
meaſures, 125. and great generoſity, 129. Declares war againſt 
France, 13 1. Appoints commiſſioners to treat concerning an 

union, 133. Her weakneſs and ſuperſtition, 159. Reftores 

_ the firſt fruits and tenths to the clergy, 175. Takes the whigs 

into favor, 177—233. Appoints commiſſioners a ſecond time to 

treat of a union, 237. Gives her affent to the act of union, 266. 

Her alienation from the whigs, 289. Speaks in high terms of 
the revolution, '293- Announces an act of grace, 36. Makes 
an entire change of adminiſtration, 326, Creates twelve-new- 


rs, 556, Her ſecret attachment to the PER er Her 
Hiace, eſs, death, and character, 404-5. 


Argyle, earl of, his ill- adviſed invaſion of N i. 49. Defeat 


and execution, ib. 25 
Aftby and White, remarkable caſe 51 ii. 208. 
Aßbbley Cooper, fir Anthony. Vide Shafteſbury, earl of 
Aſvton, Mr. executed for high treaſon, i. 212. 


Athlone, ſiege of, raiſed, i. 182. A ſecond time beſieged, and 
taken, 187. 


Aug ſburg, GE of, i. 145. Captured by the dedtor of Bava- 
ria il. 16 3. 2 19 5 «Ks % #. 2. 4 
: Auguſſus, 


8 


Fe . 
k 4 
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-— ds of Saxony, proclaimed king of Poland, 1. 4373 
roned by Charles XII. king of n ü. 273. Re- 
"fn his crown, 316. 


B. 


BADEN, prince Loakof, N folelflcs fe 5 226. . 
tures Landau, ii. 145. Repulſes the French at Friedlinguen, 5. 
and at Stolhoffen, 162. His'dilatory proceedings on the Mo- 
ſelle, 220. Captures Druſenheim and Haguenau, 222. His 
death, 279. 

Bank of England eſtabliſhed, I. 325. 

Barcelona taken by the French, i. 135 and by the Auſtrian, ii. 


22 6. 


Belhaven, earl of, his celebrated ſpeech againſt the union, ii. 254- 


Benbow, admiral, bombards St. Maloes, i. 282. His heroic cou- 
rage and death, ii. 161. 

Berwick, duke of, taken priſoner at Landen i 7 2760 Makes a "os 
cret viſit to England, 393. His ſucceſſes in Portugal, ii. 187. 


Oppoſes the earl of e al 544. Gains tho battle of Al- 
r . 


4 


«3 Y 


- Bleigheim, Os of, ü. 181. 


F b 
Bothmar, e from Hanover, his diſcreet memorial, it. 
-340-  - 
Beier, erh, his able defence of Namur, i. 361. Attem 
the e i Nimeguen, ii. 141. His refolute defence of Phe 
is excellent rerreat at Malplaquet, BL 


Bref unſucceſsful attack upon, i. 336. 10 „Ker 


Burnet, Dr. made Biſhop of Sarum, i. 110. His ee 15. 
- Zealouſly defends the rights of the church, 128. His paſtoral 
letter — 266. Appointed preceptor to the duke of Glo- 

. ceſter, 461. Declares himſelf inimical to perſecution, but an 

advocate for penal laws in religion, i i. 38, His ſpeech in vin- 
dication of occafional conformity, 169. His ſpeech. at the trial 
of Sacheverel, 322: His ſtrange and abſurd prediQuon, £74 


Byng, ſir George, narrowly eſcapes, ſhipwreck, ii, 285, Defeats a 
F reach FIG with ny Frag on board, iv 


| — 


C. 
CABAL adminiſtration formed, i. 13. 


Cadiz, 


— 


INDEX, ww 


Cadiz, unſurceſeful attempt upon, ii. 148. 15 05 SUS 
Capel, lord, one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, i. 211. and lord de- 
puty, 357. His death, 40. e eee 


Carlowitz, treaty of, i. 472. N | | 
*Carthageria (Weſt Indies) taken by the French, i. 4. 


Catinat, marſhal, his able conduct in Italy, i. 224. 250, 279. a 


Flanders, a8. | : ; 
Charles II. king of England, his acceſſion and character, 2, His 
treacherous vidlation of promiſe, 6. Married to an infanta of 
Portugal, 9. His converſion to popery, 14. "Publiſfies” a de- 
claration of indulgence, 16. His infidious. policy, 23. His 
wiſe and moderate conduct, 31. Triumphs over the patriots, 
36. Illneſs and death, ib. F Tiff on 3 | | 47 {og 
Charles II. king of Spain, his reſentment againſt England, ii. 20, 
His will in 1235 of the prince of Bavaria, 31. of the arch- 
duke Charles, 30. of the duke of Anjou, 65. His death, ib. 


Charles XI. king of Sweden, his death, i. 427. 


Charles XII. king of Sweden, mediator of the treaty of Ryſwick, 
i. 427. A powerful confederacy formed againſt him, ii. 57. 
Compels the Danes to a ſeparate peace, 60. Gains the battle 
of Narva, 273. His rapid Ces 6s Polayd, ib. His arro- 
gant conduct to the emyeror, 275. Defeated at Pultowa, 316, 

. Takes refuge in Turkey, ib. Returns to Sweden, 392._... 

Charles VI. emperor of Germany, nominal king of Spain, arrives 
in England, ii, 166. Sails under Britiſh convoy to Liſbon, 167. 
Conquers Barcelona, 226; and the whole of Catalonia, ih. and 
Valencia, 156. His. fatal procraſtination, 244. His victory at 

 Saragoſſa, 331. Proceeds: to Madrid, ib., Retreats back to 

Arragon, 332. Hlected emperor of che Romans, 341. His 
eagerneſs to continue the war, 357. Refuſes to accede to the 
treaty of Utrecht, 353. Concludes a ſeparate: peace at Ale 
Raftadt, 39 1 > 551 3 


Chrifliern V. king of Denmark, his deceaſe, l. 5). 
Clarendon, earl of, his character, i. 4. and diſgrace, 13. 


Clement XI. his acceſſion to the papacy, ii. 71, Recognizes the | 


archduke as king of Spain, 300. 
Comprehenſion, bill of, i. 127. 2 | 
Canvocation, proceedings af, i. 130. ii 98. 157. 178. 236. 307. 336. 
Corporation. bill, i. 166. k 3 Fe ” 


o 


Cowger, William, made lord keeper of the great ſeal, ii, 228, — 


I 
- 
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clared lord chancel of Grea ha 266. ware. 
e ee A chest Are ia n 5 ; 


D. . 4. 13.76 2 N Fas 5 | 2 A 

DANBT,. an 2 tit ns wii 7 19. Inipcchat 
af high treaſon, 28. Created marquis of Carmarthen, 108. 
* and lord prefident, ib. Created duke of Leeds, 330. His 
. malverſations in office, 349. A ſecond time impeached, 353. 
Fe arrogant defence, ib. Diſmiſſed from his office, 11 8 


Darien, ſerilement of, il. 13. 50: ebe 3 
* Dermart, prince of, joins the prince of Qt Hates i. 80. 

Hi indolenee and incapacity, .153. Declares for, and votes 
againſt, the occaſional bene w __ I om His death and 
character, 303. 5 

Dane vitoure, — romantic charaQter, i. 1 25. Heroie achieve 
| 142. en 143. Th 


* 

EAST India company, affairs of, i. 231. 264. 326. 447. ii. 8. 39. 
gene, prince of Savoy, relieves the fortreſs of Coni, i. 224. Cap- 
uses Carmagnola, 225. Gains a complete victory over the 
Furks at Zenta, 434. His able operations in Lombardy, i ji. 
102. Gains the battle of Chiari, 103. Takes the marechal 
duc de Villeroy priſoner, 104. Fights a bloody battle againit 
marſnal Vendome at Luzzara, 147. Joins the duke of Marl- 
R h in Germany, 181. Victory at Bleinheim, 76. Engages 
©- ſecond time the duc de Vendome at Cufano, 223. Gains 
a complete victory at Turin, 246. His unſucceſsful attempt 
en Toulon, 279. Victory at Oudenarde, 295. Captures Liſle, 
297. Victory at Malplaquet, 312. His ſucceſſes in Flanders, 
330- Makes a viſit to England, 357. | Captures Queſnoy, 367. 
avefts Landreci, 368. Abandoned by the Engluh, and con- 
ſequent diſaſters, ib. Mr | 1 * n 

Fcliſſas, bill of, i. 31. 35. 

| e 

FENWICK, fir John, his bill of Namder i. 410. ENS 
Flercher, of Saltoun, his e e r the union, ii. 7 


Flarus, battle of, i : 323; 
4 | _ 


4 
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Frederick IV. king of Denmark, joins the confederacy” againt 

Charles XII. ii. 57. - Attacked in his capitalg25g.: | Signs the 

- treaty of Travendahl, 60. Recommences the war, 3 16. Rev 
duces the duchies of Bremen and Verden, 3229. 
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GALLAS, count, ambaſſador from Vienna, his inſolent conduct, 
* ii. 348. Forbid the court, ib. WE an W e ESTER 
Galæsay, earl of, his diſaſter at Badajoz, ii. 224. Marches to 
Madrid, 244. His character, 281. Totally defeated at Al- 
manza, 282. His military operations in Portugal, 313. Un- 
juſtly cenſured by the houſe of lords, 335. Proteſt of 36 peers 

in his favor, ib. W F 3 


Gertruydenberg, conferences of, 38. e 7 


Ginchel, general, appointed commander in chief in Ireland, i. 185. 
Captures Athlone; 187. Gains the battle of Aghrim, 189. 
Takes the city of Limerick, 192. Created earl of Athlone, 
10 1 His ſucceſs at Givet, 400. Commands the allied army 
in 4 Nt SHIELD L990 


nders, ii. 140. | 


» 
*% 


FY 


Glencoe, maſſacre of, i. 302. _ 620075 df nA xb 
Gloceſter, duke of, his o ert 


Godolphin, lord, appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, i. 2 
| e tb, Hs wiſe counſel to king William, 8 oy | 
| teſts againſt the Eaſt India bill, 451. Superſeded in the trea- 
ſury by Mr, Montague, 460. Reinſtated in the treaſury, ii. 68. 
A ſecond time diſmiſſed, 112. Conſtituted lord high treaſurer, 
130. His political embarraſſments, 200. Cotreſponds with 
the court of St. Germaine's, 214. His exertions to accompliſh 
the treaty of union, 219. 248—251. His diſmiſſion from office, 
326. Unjuſtly cenſured. by the. houſe of commons, 334. His 
death, 376. IIs | 7 
Gordon, ducheſs of, her attachment to the pretender, ii. 344. 
Grafton, duke of, killed at the fiege of Cork, i. 185. 


H. 
. 


HALIFAX, marquis of, oppoſes the bill of excluſion; i. 35. His 
character, 109. Appointed. lord privy ſeal, ib. Aſpires to be 
head of the whigs, 125. Reſigns his office, 165. His politi- 
cal verſatility, ib. and death, 319. 8 of Front 
Halijax, lord. Vide Montague, Mr. | 
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Ha death, 330. wt 4 | 

A, duke of, oppoſes the 8 TOS: . 101. 
His artißce, ſelfiſhneſs, and- N 251.257. 263. Killed 
un a duel, 372. | - 

Hamilton, general, his violation of faith, i. 151. Taken prifoner { 

at the Boyne, 180. | g 

Hua ver, duchy of, made an electorate of the empire, i. 252. 

r e elector of, . the command of the imperial army, 
= 279 His prudent political conduct, 307. . ee 10 

PORE I of Great Britain, 406. 
1 marquis of, his able negotiations at Madrid, 5 i 18. 64. 
Harcourt, fir Simon, made lord chancellor of Great Britain, ii. 327. 
Robert, introduces the triennial act, i. 340. Choſen ſpeaker 

— che houſe of commons, ii. 73. A fecond time choſen ons, 

| A third time choſen peaker,” 151; Made ſecreta 
— 178. His feeret intrigues at court, 268. Diſmiſſed 4 
Nis office, 289. Conſtituted chancellor of the exchequer, 326. 


Stabded at the council-board: by M. Guiſcard, 335. Created 
earl of Oxford and lord treaſurer, 336. Enters into clandeſtine 


negotiations with France, 345. His character, 379—387. His 
' coxrefpondence with the court of Hanover, 396. Has myſterious 
conduct, 401-3. Diſmiſſed from his office, 404. 
Faverſham, lord, falls under the cenſure of the commons, ii. 94. 
Attacks the lord treaſurer Na 204. Moves an invita- 
. tion to the princeſs Sophia, 229. 
Arg &, fir Charles, made ſecretary of ftate, ii. 68. Diſmiſſed from 
bo office, 113. Reinſtated in his r 130, A ped 
time diſmiſſed, 269, 
Heidelberg, fack of, i k 277. Is | 
Highlmaert, general account of, i, 137. 


Hol, fir John, made lord chief juſtice of 8 . 110. Hu re- 
ſolote conduct, ii. 209. ; 


Hook, colonel, his negotiations in Scotland, ii. 5 
INNOCENT XI. pepe, his politi al attachments, i. 42... Favors 


the leag ue of Augſburg, 146. is death and character, 218. 


Innocent XII. pope, his acceſſion to the papacy, i. 220. His attach - 
ment to the court of St. Germaine's, 438. His death, ii. 71. 
Rue affairs of, i. 150, 62. 176 95. 266, 71. 328, 29 3 US 8. 405. 

458, 6. 465. ü. 41.387 —90. James 
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1s 1 klug of England his acceſſion to the throne, i. 75 
s exceſs of .indiſcretion, 41. Grows inſolent by proſperity, 
30. Diſſolves the parliament in anger, 51. s inſidious 
court to the diſſenters, 56. Suſpends the pena a laws, 57. 
Receives a nuncio from Rome, 59. His tyranny over Scotland, 
ih. and Ireland, 60, Eſtabliſhes an illegal eourt of eccleſiatical 
_ - commiſſion, 61. Commits ſeven, biſhops»to. the Tower, 67. 
| Sends, an embaſſy to Rome, 71. His obſtinacy and political 
infatuation, 78. His conſternation and precipitate retractations, 
80. Abandons the metropolis, 82. Abdicates the government, 
84 His letter to the Scottiſn convention, 133. His abject ſu- 
a” erftition, 148. Embarks for Ireland, 149. Convenes a par- 
lament, 153. His tyrannical and violent proceedings, ibid. and 
cConſequent pulillanimity, 180. Takes refuge à ſecond time in 
France, 181. His royal declaration from St. Germaine” 8, 253. 
© Eye witneſs of the defeat off La Hogue, 25). His ſecond de- 
© claration from St. Germaine's, 3M, Bob ected of conſpiring 
againſt .the life of king William, "His bigored. policy, 
431. Proteſts againſt | the treaty of wich, 431+: His illne 8, 


death, and character, ii. 104. ? 
Jeffries, judge, his deteſtable barbaritis, i i. 4. Committed to the 
ower, 121. 


Jo b N emperor of the a his us we e, ii. 
222. His humiliating conceſſions to the king of Sweden, 274 


Effects the conqueſt of Naples, 280. His n and its politi- 
cal conſequences, 338. 


Fam V. al of N his acceſſion, ü. 280. Adhere, to the 
grand en | Kana, e 
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Killicranky, battle of, i. 143. r d c Fs ww 
Kydd, captain, executed for piracy, ii. 34 | 
1 


LANDAU captured by the Gabe, i ii. Fs Ke: captured by 
the French under N. Tallard, 163. A econd time taken by 
the Imperialiſts, 186. Again "dg as _ Teeny _ 
marechal Villars, 391. +. +11 ad 

5 non duke of, Vide Danby, earl 6b. 8 6 

ld, emperor of — Nepali deuter, i. 2175 5 | 

Vor. Il. character, 


oy 
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charater, 21 3. . His letter to the king of Poland, 2 27. Con- 
- cludes a peace with the Turks at rene > | wa His intrigues 
at the court of Madrid, ii. 21—z Ir | 
W © 5 48 72. * thank N *. 178. 
death, 222. 
1 fiege of, raiſed, i i. 183. A ſecond time ene 
taken, © REIN 3 Book 
Life taken by the allies, i ü. 298, . 22%% Ta 5 
Londonderry, ſiege of, i. 166. js 3 | 
Lovis XIV. his formidable power, and angelica ambition, b: 
12. Projects the ſubverfion of Holland, 14. His political in- 
* 95 NN Apprizes James II. of his danger, 79. Re- 
2 225 him with 8 85. His uſurpations and oppreſſions, 
128 ths de empire, 146. His kindneſs to the 
1 exiles, 195. Orders Te Deum for the ſack of Heidelberg, 
257. Detaches _ duke of Savoy from the grand alliance, 4or. 
s the. peace of Ryſwick, 440. Accedes to the firſt treaty 
S Ons 1. Signs the ſecond treaty of artition, It. 24. 
grant violation of faith with England, 66. Reco izes 
the He er as king of Great Britain, 106. His ſuperſtition 
190. Makes ineffectual advances towards a pa- 
hc, 246. Renews his overtures for peace, 307. Makes 
a third and final propoſition of peace, 327. * * Atzen at the 
| Rate of parties in England, 346. 


Lovat, CE P-v72; Thrown into we 
Baſtille, 15. 


e fir John, made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, i i. 169 
Ludlow, general, proclamation againſt him, i. 168. | 


Luxemburg, marechal, defeats the prince of Waldeck at = uae! 
1. 222. Captures Namur, 243, Gains the battle of Steinkirk, 
ww and of Landen, 275. Captures N 277. . death, 
3 9 


Luzzara, battle of, 1. 147. ; | 1 


MACKAT: gn 


heroif 


a 18 188. A % 1 NN . 


Malplague, vifory of, i ii. 382» 


Manchefter, earl of, his negotiations at Paris 6. 4-5. ro7. 
Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 13. | 


enn ent af, r Cork: Balle Lain, 
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þ Fran at Walcourt, 218. Diſmiſſed from his offices,” 247. 
His political infincerity, ib. Committed to the Tower; 260. 
His correſpondence with the court of St. Germaine's, © 337. 
Reinſtated in the royal favor, 461. Appointed governor to 
the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. Conſtituted commander. of the 
"Britiſh auxiliaries and plenipotentiary to the ſtates, ii. 100. 
Declared captain general of the Britiſh forces, 126. His able 
negotiations at the Hague, 12 E France, 130. 
His ſucceſsful operations in Flanders, 141. Capture of Liege, 
142. His extraordinary eſcape, 143. Created duke of Marl- 
borough, 153. Captures the city of Bonne, &c. 161. His march 
to the Danube, 179. Victory of Schellenburg, 181. Victory 
at Bleinheim, 182. Its conſequent ſucceſſes, 183-0. Manor of 
Woodſtock ſettled upon him by parliament, 207. His continued 
correſpondence with the court of St. Germaine's, 214. His 
march to the Moſelle, 219. Inveſted with the principality of 
Mindelheim, 222. Gains the victory of Ramillies, 240. His 
rapid ſucceſſes in Flanders, 242. His embaſſy to Charles XII. 
273. His generous and noble conduct, 294. Viary of Ouden- 
arde, 295. Captures the city of Liſle, 297. and Tournay, 312. 
Gains the battle of Malplaquet, ibid. 3tures Mons, 313. 
His popularity. on the wane, 318. His conqueſts in Flanders, 
330. Proſecuted by order of the queen, 334. Appears for the 
laſt time in Flanders, 339. Captures Bouchaine, 340. Op- 
poſes the preliminaries of peace, 35. Is diſmiſſed from his 
employmente, 35 5. His political intrigues, 385. 
Marlborough, ducheſs of, her inſolent conduct, 267. Loſes her 
influence over the queen, 289. Reſigns her places at court, 333. 
Mary, queen of England, her acceſſion to the crown, i. 106. Con- 
ſtituted ſole regent, 195; Her character and difcreet conduct, 
196. Her fortitude ard ſpirit, 199. Her wiſe and generous 
policy, 255. Her illneſs and death, 3432. FS 
Maſbam, Mrs. becomes a favorite at court, ti. 265. 411 
Matgeof, count, the Rogan ata nder, publicly arreſted; il. 301. 
AM SEL . .:.*- 3 
Meſnager, M. his ſecret negotiations in England, ii. 345. 


Minorca, conqueſt of, ii, 300. S&T o 
Molefwworth, Mr, his ſarcaſtic remark on the convocatian, ĩi 389; 
Molyneux, Mr. his famous pamphlet cenſured by parliament, i. 4.53. 


Monmouth, duke of, his raſh expedition to England, i. 46. His 
death and charaQer, 7. 


* . 
, 5 
* . 
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Monmouth, earl of, made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, i, 108. 
_ His character, ibid. Diſmiſſed from the treaſuryy 16g, His in» 

/ edna 
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trigues with the court of St. Germaine's, 211. 424. Committed 
to the Tower, 424. Accedes to the title of Peterborough, ii. 

225. His exploits in Spain, 226, 7. Accuſes the earl of Gal- 
way, 287. Parliamentary enquiry into his conduct, ibid. 

Montague, Mr. conſtituted chancellor of the exchequer, i. 330. 
Directs a general recoinage of filyer, 375. His dextrous opera- 
tions of finance, 407. Made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
459. Diſmiſſed, and created baron Halifax, ii. 68. Impeached 

by the houſe of commons, 84. His ſp h on the danger of 
© the church, 234. ni TER | 


Menon. fr James, his eccentric character and conduct, i, 284— 
Muſftapha: II. emperor of the Turks, his acceſſion, i. 369. 
NAMUR captured by the French, i. 243. Recaptured by king 
William, 301. eee | 50 5 
Nottingham, earl of, his character, 1, 108. Appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, ibid. Diſmiſſed from his office, 317. Reinſtated in office, 
i. 130.0 Reſigns, 177. His jealouſy of the earl of Oxford, 350. 


Declaims againſt the preliminaries of peace, 351. Revives the 
occaſronal conformity bill, 354. f 


. 
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OCCASIONAL conformity bill thrown out by the lords, ii, 155. 
A ſecond time rejected by the lords, 168. A third time rejected 
dy the lords, 202. A fourth time revived, and paſſed, 354. 
Ormond, duke of, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, ji. 132. 
His unſucceſsful attempt on Cadiz, 148. Captures Vigo, 150. 
Appointed captain general of the Britiſh forces, 356. His am- 
biguous conduct, and ultimate defection from che allies, 366. 
Orford, earl of. Vide Ruſſel, admiral. OTE yy 
Oudenarde, victory of, ii. 295, 4 
Oxford, carl of, Vide Harley, Robert. 


7. 
PEDRO, Don, king of Portugal, accedes to the grand alliance, 
ii, 165. His death, 280. adagtt oÞ | 


Peter, czar of Muſcovy, captures the city of Aſoph, i. 21. ts 
. | _ | E0glan 


7 


„Ahglund, 461. Defeated at Natva, ii. 253. His aper Pal 
towa, 316. His campaign on the Pruth, 339% es. 


Peter borigh; earl of. Vide Monmouth, earl ß. 

Philip V. king of Spain, his acceſſion, ii, 66. His campaign in 
_ Lombardy, 146. Lays ineffectual ſiege to Barcelona, 243. 
Driven from Madrid, ibid. A ſecond time compelled to quit 
Madrid, 33 t. Renounces his right of Tucceſſion to F rance, 37 1. 


Popery, perſecuting law againſt, ii. 37. 


Portland, earl of, his advancement at court, ĩ i. 110. Obtaias « * 5 | 
vagant grants from the. rings „376. Appointed ambaſſador to 
Paris, 460. Reſigns his offices at court, 461. Impeached by 


the commons, 11, 84 
Pretender, his birth, i. 76. Aſſumes the title of king of Great 
Britain, 11. 106. Attainted by a& of parliament, 115, His 


abortive attempt on Scotland, 292. His letter to * _— 
349. Removes to Lorraine, 37/7. | 


. 


Pultoxwa, battle of, ii. 316. 55 | 
Av ; 8 i 3 
SBE BEG unſucceſsful expedition againl, ü. 54 | 
Dien captured, i e e Ms 
1 


RAMTLLIES, victory of, ii. 240. 
Raftadt, treaty of, ii. 39 11. 
Rights, bill of, i. 120. 1 L 
Rochefter, earl of, appointed lord N of DN ii. 68. 


* a war with France, 131. Reſigus his office, 132. 
ade preſident of the council, 327. His death, 336. 


y, earl of, his advancement to the peerage, i. 110. Madz one 
of the lords juſtices of Ireland, 185. Appointed 3 of 
ſtate, 204. Created lord lieutenant of er 230. | 
from his government, 271. Created earl of Romney, TN 

Rooke, fir George, his extraordinary exertions at La Hogue, i. 257. 
His ſucceſsful expedition to Denmark, ii. 59. Takes Gibraltar 
by a coup-de-main, 188. Engages. che e off en . 
Biſmiſſed from his command, 309. 

Roſen, general, his military atrocities, i. 160.) 

Ruſſel, lord, attainder of, reverſed, i. 133. ee e 
eee, 


8 


NN DE X 


5 2 vigory off La Hogue, i. 256. Diſmiſſed the 
Tervice, 264. Reſtored to the command of the fleet and admi- 

6 ralty, 3a4. Relieves Barcelona, 5 5. His maſterly naval ope- 
rations, 399. Created earl of Orford, 425. Reſigns his offices, 
"to, Impeached by the houſe of commons, 84. Again made 
„Fett bord commiſſioner of the admiralty, 303. Reſigns his 


| Ruth, St. M. commander in chief of the French and Iriſh forces, 
i. 188. His vanity and preſumption, ibid. His able conduct at 
Aghrim, 189. and death, 192. 05 615 "I 


. - By 1 with, treaty of, ſigned, 440. 
8 1 1 — > % : CT 1 ſe N N 
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SACHEFEREL, dodtor, the trial of, ii. 319. Fogg] 

. archbiſhop, committed to the Tower, i. 67. Refuſes the 
_ - oaths to king William, 114. Deprived, 116. His death, 341. 
Sardinia, conqueſt of, by fir John Leake, ii. 300. 


' Sargfeld, general, captures the town of Sligo, i. 164. His con- 


tempt of king James, 181. Relieves Athlone, 183. His ſuc- 
ceſſes at Li „ 184. His able conduct at Athlone, 188. 
and at Aghrim, 192. His gallant defence of Limerick, ibid. 
Savoy, ducheſs of, her proteſt againſt the act of ſertlement, ii. 91. 
Schomberg, duke of, embarks for Ireland, i. 162. His dilatory ope- 
rations, 163. Killed at the Boyne, 179. arm 
Scotland, affairs of, i. 133. 283: 355. 380. 405. 462. ii. 13. 40. 50. 
135. 190. 248. 292. | | 2 5 
* Seaton, Mr. of Pitmedden, his ſpeech in favor of the union, ii. 257. 


| . carl of, a leader of the I party, i. 4. His po · 
Itical views,' 18. Preſents the duke of York as a popiſſi re- 
cuſant, 33. Diſſertation on his character, 8 797. 


Sherlack, doctor, ſubmits to take the oaths to government, i. 219. 
'» His: theological controverſy with South, 4 ]. 
Sobel, fir Cloudeſley, placed at the head of the admiralty, i. 213. 
Bombards the town of Calais, 400. Appointed to the chief 
command of the fleet, it. 208; Shipwrecked on the rocks of 
y, earl of, his character, i. 108. Appointed ſecretary of 

ſtate, ibid. Reſigns, 125. Introduces A en bill, 265. 
Again appointed ſecretary: of ſtate, 320. Created duke of 
Shrewſbury, 303. A ſecond time reſigns the ſeals, ii. 12. Ap» 
pointed lord chamberlain, ibid. Reſigns his office, 50. oy 
1 * . - | ; pointe: | 
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"pointed! x ſecond time lord 3 
ador —— France, 372. Created lord lieutenant 


| of Ireland, 388; and ee ee 
Smyrna fleet captured, i. 81. | „ben GK 
_ Sobieſki, king of Poland, his death, i. 436. | 
Somers, ſolicitor. general, his ſpirited. FrIOR 4 e | 
_ _, liament, i. 172. Made lord ke 2 the great 3 — 
chancellor, 425. His politic deciſion, 4067. | Attacked: by 


the tories, ii, 33--47. Deprived of the great feal, 49s Impeached 


of high crimes and miſdemeanors, 8457 Acquitted, 94+ Made 


lord preſident of the council, 303. 22 „327 


Sophia, princeſs, ſettlement of the crown upon her and; her heirs 
1.88, Her death, 398. po 


Stanhope, general, ſuperſedes the earl of Galway in Sp 
Conquers the iſland of Minorca, ibi Appointed manager at 
the trial of Sacheverel, 32 1. Defeats the Spaniards at'Almanara, 
331. en and n with his whole ann ——_ 
$33 oy 
Staremberg, — ls —— — march Lac Sa es Turin, 

F. 164. Appointed to the command in Spain, 300. Defeats 


. Spaniards at Saragoſſa, 331. Fights a doubtiul battle at 
Villa Vicioſa, 332. Retires into Ca onia, ibid. 


S:. John, Mr. made ſecretary at war, ii. 178. Refigns, 288. "Ap- 


pointed ſecretary of ſtate, 327. Sent ambaſſador to Paris 369. 
Created viſcount Bolingbroke, ibid. His character, 379. Bringe 


in a bill againſt ſchiſm, 398. His quarrel with Oxford, 402, 


—_— earl of, a _— ambaſſador to Holland, i ii. 343. His 
Qer, ibid. His attachment to the houſe of Hanover, 384. 


Sunderland, earl of, his character and extenſivs influence, i. 3 His 
groſs duplieity, 77 · Excepted from the 2 indemnity; 128. 


Wa. be OV 
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_ and from the act of grace, 124. His fecret treach | 
Gy 7 


_ Grows. into favor at court, : His extraordinary 
345 · and political pulillanimity, 385. Conſidered as firſt mi- 
niſter, 443. Reſigns his office in conſternation, 445. "His con- 


tempt of kings, ii, 5. His denen counſel to king William, 
111. His death, 266. 


Sunderland, earl of, made of Rate, ii, 266. Diſmiſed 
from his office, 326, I | 
Yau, lend, Vide a, xo of. 


T. n M. ne gotiates the 4 aeg pri partition, i. 47 421 
Traerbach, . 


and the ſecond ny; tt, 220 n 
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146, allo Briſac ud Landes, 163. dean defeated at 095 of 
2 beim, 181. 9 . FAY 
Tenniſon, archbiſhop, io ateanement q the primacy aun Fo 
Tes act paſſed, i. 19. Oy 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop, his-Ueath 40 de, i. 567.” | 8 
Tokratitn, act of, paſſed, . b ne 
Tollatidehe, general, his bravery at Athlone, 3 10% His anden 
edition to Breſt, 336. 
Torrington ef of, defeated off Beachy-heady . 197. Committed 
| "to the Tower, 2: 206, Diſmiſſed the ju B i 
| are fir John, made ſeeretary of Kate, i. AT His death 
3 
Trevor, fix ghye choſen-ſpeaker of the 1 of commons, i. 26g. 


FE 


3 be houſe, 3473. 5 
rin perſecuting a8. in defence ef i458. v2 26 __ vill 
10s 2 args To e e 


Fat re viſcount, appointed ambaſſador to the e i. 555 
Signs a barrier treaty with Holland, 359. q 


| Tranbul, fr r William ; e r of Rate, 1. 3 4. 1 
8 VP 
Tor dog Pa: i. — | 555 


Tyreonnel, N of eee, i. 130. 1 
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UNIFORMITY, a8. of, 0 

Union, treaty of, i ii. 248. F 5 | 

Utrecht, treaty of, ii. 351. 363. 372. 7 ; 18 

Fendame, duc de, Captures Barcelona, i. 43. Fo 431 to *. 

command in Italy, ii. 104. His operations in the T oh &c. 
162. Superſedes the duc de Villeroi in Flanders, 242. His 


able conduct, 278. Defeated at Oudenarde, 295. 1 1 is vigilant 
Abe operations, 297. 


* Pillars, duc de, captures the town of Fiiedlioguen, i. ii. 145. His 
"ſuccelſes in Germany, 162. His inglorious warfare in the Ce- 
vennes, 190. Commands on the Moſelle, 220. His able con- 
duct in Germa 78, Defeated at Malplaquet, 312. His 
lines forced by the a duke of Marlborough, 339. His ſucceſſes 
againſt the allies, 368. Captures the cities of Landau and * 


burg, 391. 
8 duc de, his unſkilful * od, i. 360. | Deleted at 
ari, 


4 


* 
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| WAGER, commodore, his ſucceſiful attack on the Spanilh'plate 


Vor. H. 
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ments forced at Tirlemont, 22 1. Defeated at Ramillies, 240 
| Superſbded by M. Vendome, 4. 


} 


fleet, ii. 31. 8 
Watcourt, battle of, i. 218. Ly e % 
Walpole, Robert, his parliamentary dexterity, ii. 156. Appointed 
9 at the trial of Sache dterel, 321: 12 the 
„ SE 3 8 e 
Nedlz general, gains the battle of Wynendale, i. 297. we Ee 
Wharton, earl of, his ſpeech againſt inviting the princeſs Sophia 
into England, u: 231. N lord heutenant of Ireland, 
303. Reſigns, 327. His 


337» * | | | | 
William, king, his illuſtrious character, i. 101, Acceſſion to the 
throne, 106. His judicjous political arrangements, 107. - Takes 
umbrage at the whigs, 1179; His deteſtation of perſecution, 
137. Declares war. againſt France, 148. Recommends an 
union with Scotland, 169. Diſapproves the abjuration-bill, 
173. Announces an act of grace, 174. Embarks for Ireland, 


4 


peech againft the ſchiſm bill, 400, © - 
I/hifton, profeſſor, condemned by the canvocation for hereſy, ii. 


* 


L 
. 
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176. Gains the battle of the Boyne, x77. His conſequent ſuc- ; 


ceſſes, 182, Repulſed at Limerick, 184. His heroiſm when 
in danger of ſhipwreck, 205. Repairs to the general congreſs 


at the Hague, 207. Accedes to the grand alliance, 216. Suc- 


cors the duke of Savoy, 221. Attacks the French at Steinkirk, 
245. Grandval's plot againſt his life, 248. Refuſes his aſſent 
to the triennial bill, 265. Defeated at Landen, 274. Rejects 
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the pacific advances of France, 321. Refuſes his aſſent to the 


place bill, 323. His able conduct in Flanders, 331. Captures 
the city of Namur, 361. In war. of aſſaſſination, 385, Signs 
the treaty of Ryſwick, 440. | is high reputation in Europe, 
442. Oppoſes and delays the diſbandment of the army, 443. 


with Holland and Sweden, 472. Mediates a pacification between 
the Emperor and the Turks at Carlowitz, ibid. ReluQantly aſ- 


ſents to the army diſbandment, ii. 5. Concludes the ſecond ' 


treaty of partition, 24. Puts his affairs entirely into the hands 
of the tories, 3168. Inculeates anew the neceſſity of an union 
, of the kingdoms, 41. His 8 interpoſition in favor of 


- 


- Concludes the firſt treaty of partition, 471. Joins in a league. + 
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C Chiari,ji, 103. Taken priſoner at Cremona, 104. His entrench- 7 5 


£ 
* 
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„ 5 Recedes to 
"the ſecond grand alliance wg france, ict. Recalls ui 
* ambaſſador from Paris, 107. His extenſive projects, 109. His 
+ cordial reconciliation with the'whigs, 111. His laſt ſpeech tg 
he two houſes of parliament, 1 Attains to great popu- 

1 m4. A third time OP IR by en 


ment, an union of the Britiſh kingdoms, 11 
death, ibid. Summary of his heroic actions, 
120. 7% 


3 bedhedben, 


